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The  English  ars  morendi: 
its  Protestant  Transformation 


DAVID  W.  ATKINSON 


In  the  face  of  war,  high  infant  mortality,  and  the  ravages  of  plague,  death  to 
men  living  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  a  vivid  reality,  an 
ever-present  reminder  of  the  futility  of  life  and  of  man's  helplessness  at  the 
hands  of  forces  he  could  neither  understand  nor  control.  Shakespeare's 
Claudio  expresses  a  sentiment  with  which  few  men  would  disagree  when  he 
laments  how  the  **most  loathed  worldly  life"  is  **a  paradise  /  To  what  we 
fear  of  death." ^  But  much  as  man  bemoaned  the  capriciousness  of  life  and 
tried  to  turn  his  back  on  death,  he  also  looked  to  do  something  about  pre- 
paring himself  for  an  event  from  which  he  knew  there  was  no  escape.  Thus 
was  bom  the  literary  tradition  of  the  ars  moriendi,  which  aimed  to  prepare 
man  to  stand  in  God's  judgment  and  to  give  him  the  strength  he  needed  to 
face  death. 

The  tradition  of  the  **art  of  dying  well"  began  in  a  humble  way  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century  with  the  anonymous  Tractatus  artis  bene  moriendU 
As  Sister  Mary  Catharine  O'Connor  has  demonstrated,  this  anonymous  lit- 
tle treatise  spread  with  amazing  speed  throughout  Europe,^  and  was  trans- 
lated into  practically  every  major  European  language.  English  translations 
of  the  Tractatus  are  extant  in  manuscripts  dating  from  1450,^  and  Caxton 
translated  and  published  the  work  as  The  Craft  of  Dying  Well  in  1490.  In 
England,  moreover,  writers  such  as  Erasmus,  Thomas  Lupset,  and  Thomas 
Elyot  produced  works  on  preparing  for  death,  which,  influenced  by  the 
cultural  milieu  of  the  early  Renaissance,  far  exceeded  both  in  intellectual 
and  literary  accomplishment  the  dry  and  mechanical  Craft.  The  most  im- 
portant development  of  the  English  ars  moriendi  was  not,  however,  its 
transformation  from  a  pious  medieval  tract  into  a  classical  moral  essay."*  In 
England  the  majority  of  works  on  preparing  to  die  were  produced,  not  by 
the  Christian  Humanists,  nor  even  by  Catholics,  but  by  Protestants  who  re- 
tained what  was  valuable  of  the  established  tradition  and  adapted  it  to  a 
theological  framework  based  on  Calvin  rather  than  Aquinas.  Here,  in  this 
modification  of  an  originally  Catholic  tradition,  one  finds  the  most  impor- 
tant development  in  the  English  ars  moriendi.  It  resulted  in  a  rich  corpus  of 
instructional  literature  possessing  a  number  of  distinctive  features  that 
reveal  much  about  late  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  English  Protes- 
tant spirituality. 
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The  relationship  between  the  ars  moriendi  and  English  Protestantism  is 
best  revealed  in  the  devotional  thrust  of  Protestant  works  in  this  corpus.  In 
this  regard  it  is  possible  to  make  one  rather  obvious,  though  slightly  mis- 
leading, distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  works.  While 
Catholic  ars  works  instructed  man  how  to  die  so  that  he  could  merit  eternal 
life,  Protestant  works,  influenced  by  the  Calvinist  theology  of  the  English 
Church,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  man's  major  concern  is  to  gain 
assurance  of  election.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Thomas  Becon*s 
Sycke  Mans  Salue  (1561),  one  of  the  bestsellers  of  the  English  ars  tradition. 
Becon*s  quasi-dramatic  work  centres  on  the  deathbed,  as  Philemon  and  his 
companions  visit  Epaphroditus  to  comfort  him  in  his  final  agony.  The  suf- 
fering man  cries  out  for  the  spiritual  assurance  central  to  the  Calvinist: 
**What  if  I  be  not  of  the  number  of  those  whom  God  has  prédestinât  to  be 
saued."  And  his  friends  assure  him,  according  to  the  best  Calvinist  ortho- 
doxy, that  faith,  repentance,  and  a  virtuous  life,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
withstand  the  final  temptations  of  the  deathbed,  are  "an  euident  testimonye 
of  your  saluation,  and  that  god  hath  prédestinât,  and  tofore  appoynted  you 
vnto  euerlasting  lyfe.'*^ 

Despite  the  popularity  of  Becon*s  work,  however,  A  Sycke  Mans  Salue 
does  not  fully  represent  the  devotional  perspective  of  the  English  Protestant 
ars  moriendi,  nor  is  it  wholly  accurate  to  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  purely  Calvinist  in  its  doctrinal  orientation.  Rather  the  majority  of 
English  Protestant  ars  works  reflect  the  development  of  an  Arminian  party, 
which  espoused  freewill  and  universal  grace  in  opposition  to  the  predestina- 
tion and  limited  election  of  the  Calvinists.  Indeed  the  notion  that  man  had 
no  say  in  his  spiritual  destiny  was  repugnant  to  many  Englishmen  and 
became  in  time  a  divisive  force  in  the  English  Church.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  specifically  Calvinist  thrust  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Whitgift's  Lambeth  Articles;  on  the  other,  there 
were  men  such  as  Peter  Baro,  John  Donne,  and  Lancelot  Andrewes,  for 
whom  William  Laud  clearly  speaks  when  he  writes  that  if  predestination 
means  that  **God  from  all  eternity  reprobates  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  to  eternal  fire,  my  very  soul  abominates  it ...  it  makes  God,  the 
God  of  all  mercies,  to  be  the  most  fierce  and  unreasonable  tyrant  in  the 
world.' '^ 

This  doctrinal  conflict  necessarily  posed  a  problem  for  the  English  Pro- 
testant ars  writers,  whose  immediate  concern  was  saving  souls  rather  than 
arguing  fine  points  of  theology.  It  was  not,  however,  an  insurmountable 
problem,  and  one  finds  that  English  Protestant  works  on  preparing  for 
death  fall  into  two  categories  determined  by  how  they  reconcile  the  confus- 
ing doctrine  of  English  Churchmen  with  the  specific  and  more  inmiediate 
devotional  needs  of  the  individual  Christian.  Most  Protestant  ars  writers  did 
not  appear  to  worry  about  such  contradiction  and  their  works  manifest  the 
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Church's  general  doctrinal  confusion,  while  those  of  a  second  group  stress- 
ed Christian  fundamentals  and  consciously  avoided  mentioning  particular 
points  of  doctrine. 

Two  works  in  particular  reveal  the  extent  to  which  some  English  Protes- 
tant ars  writers  were  willing  to  ignore  doctrinal  contradiction,  James  Cole's 
Of  Death  A  Trve  Description  (1629)  and  John  Moore's  A  Mappe  of  Mans 
Mortalitie  (1617).  Much  of  Cole's  treatise  is  devoted  to  answering  the  ques- 
tion that  had  so  preoccupied  Becon:  **How  shall  I  know  certainly  .  .  . 
whether  I  be  one  of  those,  which  God  hath  called  &  chosen  to  enjoy  his 
gracious  promises,  or  of  those  that  haue  nothing  to  doe  with  them?""^  In  re- 
counting the  various  signs  of  election  Cole  makes  clear  that  salvation  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  God:  **Nor  can  .  .  .  true  repentance,"  he  says,  **pro- 
ceede  from  any  but  from  God,  who  is  the  fountaine  of  all  good.  If  then  he 
send  vs  true  repentance,  hee  endeauors  our  Saluation;  if  he  endeuour  it,  he 
will  performe  it."^  Likewise  John  Moore  in  A  Mappe  explicitly  rejects  free- 
will when  discussing  "the  assurance  and  certaintie  which  Gods  Children 
haue  of  their  saluation";^  he  writes  that  **God  doth  worke  in  the  hearts  of 
men  to  incline  their  wills  which  way  hee  pleaseth,  either  to  good  things  (ac- 
cording to  his  mercy,)  or  to  euill  (according  to  their  owne  desert .  .  .)."  ^^  Yet 
in  other  passages  these  same  writers  espouse  the  view  that  man  does  have  an 
active  role  in  his  redemption.  Cole  warns  that  every  man  must  **chiefly .  .  . 
feare  his  latter  end:  For  which  way  the  treefalleth,  there  shall  it  lye.*'  "We 
ought,'  '  he  says,  *  *to  take  heede  to  this  leaning,  as  long  as  the  tree  continueth 
standing,  and  to  bend  him  that  way  that  we  desire  he  should  fall.""  Similar- 
ly Moore  remarks,  "Why  hasten  wee  not  to  liue  in  such  sort,  as  at  the  day  of 
death  wee  wish  we  had.  For  looke  how  Death  leaueth  a  man,  so  shall  the  last 
ludgement  fînde  him."^^  In  both  cases  salvation  is  now  seen  to  be  condi- 
tional: man,  if  he  wishes  to  be  saved,  has  only  a  limited  time  to  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibilities placed  upon  him  by  God. 

Another  Protestant  ars  work,  William  Perkins'  very  popular  A  Salve  for  a 
Sicke  Man  (1595),  offers  an  insight  into  this  unsettling  contradiction.  Like 
Moore  and  Cole,  Perkins  states  that  "it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  repent 
when  he  himselfe  will;  when  God  will  he  may."^^  Yet  he  also  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  human  responsibility  when  elsewhere  in  the  Salve  he  asks, 
"  Wouldst  thou  then  live  eternally?  Sue  to  heaven  for  they  pardon,  and  see 
that  now  in  thy  life  thou  die  to  thine  owne  sinnes."^"*  Explanation  for 
Perkins'  apparent  religious  indecisiveness  is  found  in  his  Covenant 
Theology,  which,  far  from  being  unclear  or  indecisive,  is  based  on  a  very 
carefully  worked  out  concept  of  election  in  which  salvation  depends  on  the 
co-action  of  God  and  man.'^  While  Perkins  never  dispenses  with  predesti- 
nation, he  very  much  de-emphasizes  it,  stressing  instead  that  "there  is  no 
vertue  or  gift  of  God  is  vs,  without  our  wils."^^ 

What  is  important  about  A  Salve  for  a  Sicke  Man  is  that  it  clearly  reflects 
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larger  developments  in  the  English  Church.  Perkins  might  have  been  the 
most  important  spokesman  for  Covenant  Theology,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
original  to  him  and  had  widespread  acceptance  among  many  English 
Reformers.  Because  many  other  Protestant  ars  works,  including  those  of 
Moore  and  Cole,  also  incorporate  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Salve,  one 
might  conclude  that  these  works  also  express  to  varying  degrees  this  attempt 
at  religious  compromise,  itself  the  result  of  increasing  recognition  that  doc- 
trine must  never  be  an  end  in  itself  but  must  always  be  subordinated  to  more 
important  devotional  ends.  Thus  the  Protestant  ars  writers  have  matters 
both  ways:  they  appreciate  that  man  cannot  passively  accept  death,  that  he 
must  have  the  satisfaction  of  the  struggle,  yet  they  also  know  that  assurance 
of  Grace  is  man's  greatest  support  in  time  of  trial. 

Compromise  was  not,  however,  the  only  solution  to  the  conflict  over  doc- 
trine, and  a  second  group  of  Protestant  writers  believed  that  the  debate 
would  never  be  totally  resolved.  Rejecting  the  dogmatic  truth  of  doctrine, 
they  aimed  for  widespread  appeal  by  stressing  what  they  perceived  as  the 
fundamentals  of  Christian  belief:  that  man  must  have  faith  in  God,  that  he 
must  recognize  the  magnitude  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  that  he  must  glorify 
his  heavenly  Father  by  living  a  godly  life.  This  development  in  the  Protes- 
tant ars  moriendi  again  might  be  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  development  in  the 
English  Church,  in  this  case  the  Latitudinarianism  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  found  its  greatest  expression,  at  least  as  far  as  the  ars  is  concern- 
ed, in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Dying  (1651).^'^  But  Taylor  was  not  alone  in  his 
call  for  a  return  to  the  **few  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  were  ordered  to 
be  preached  to  all  the  world,"  ^^  nor  was  his  Holy  Dying  the  only  ars  work  to 
express  this  admirable  sentiment.  Equally  effective,  if  not  quite  as  eloquent, 
is  Christopher  Sutton's  Disce  Mori:  Learne  to  Die  (1600),  which  is  written, 
Sutton  says,  to  move  "euery  Christian  man  to  enter  into  a  serious  remem- 
brance of  his  ende."^^  Anticipating  Taylor,  he  pointedly  states  that  **experi- 
ence  hath  long  since  taught  the  world  .  .  .  howe  dangerous  it  is  to  sadle  a 
ship,  where  the  Pilots  are  of  the  disposition  to  be  quarrelling  within  them- 
selves."^ Preoccupation  with  doctrine,  Sutton  says,  results  in  *  uncharitable 
censures,  in  cleane  shutting  out  from  the  household  of  faith,  and  hope  of 
life,  those  who  have  poor  soûles  to  save."^^ 

Although  the  emphasis  on  fundamentals  in  Sutton  and  Taylor  can  be 
linked  to  the  larger  Latitudinarian  movement  in  the  English  Church,  it  can- 
not be  totally  explained  by  this  context.  Another  factor  that  obviously  in- 
fluenced such  Protestant  ars  writers  was  the  subject  of  death  itself.  Recog- 
nizing that  all  men  regardless  of  doctrine  need  to  prepare  for  death,  they 
made  a  conscious  attempt  to  write  in  a  way  that  was  meaningful  to  all  men. 
A  particularly  good  example  of  this  purposefulness  is  Thomas  Cranmer's 
Exhortacion  Against  the  Feare  of  Death,  one  of  the  twelve  sermons  in  the 
1547  Book  of  Homilies  and  a  work  that  might  well  be  considered  a  model 
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for  later  writers  of  the  Protestant  ars  moriendi.  Designed  to  eliminate  **the 
manifold  enormities'*  that  had  "crept  into  the  Church,"^  the  sermons  of 
the  Book  of  Homilies  were  intended  to  make  Reformist  doctrine  clear  to  the 
ordinary  parishioner.  For  the  most  part  they  realize  this  purpose;  there  is, 
for  instance,  a  sermon  on  justification  by  faith,  one  on  good  works,  and 
another  addressing  the  issue  of  predestination.  By  contrast,  however,  refer- 
ence in  the  Exhortacion  to  specific  doctrinal  precepts  is  noticeably  absent, 
and  it  seems  that  Cranmer,  aware  that  doctrine  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
man  facing  death,  consciously  limited  instruction  to  one  simple  message 
that  all  Christians  could  accept:  men  must  live  and  die  **with  true  fayth, 
stedfast  hope,  and  perfit  charitie."^ 

Despite  the  fundamentally  Calvinist  framework  of  the  English  Church, 
then,  the  Protestant  ars  writers,  like  their  Catholic  counterparts,  essentially 
instruct  man  about  how  best  to  prepare  for  death  so  he  can  earn  eternal  life. 
This  is  not,  however,  their  only  point  of  agreement,  for  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  also  expand  upon  the  very  limited  devotional  framework  of  the 
early  Craft  of  Dying  Well.  While  the  Craft  focuses  specifically  on  the  death- 
bed and  only  briefly  mentions  the  idea  that  dying  well  is  living  well,  later 
writers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  approach  preparation  for  death  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  Christian  living.  A  typical  Protestant  work  is 
William  Cowper's  A  Defiance  of  Death  (1623),  which  considers  not  only 
**Strong  and  notable  Comforts  to  uphold  vs  in  Death,"  but  also  "Svndry 
Heavenly  Instructions  for  a  Godly  Life."^  Similarly  William  Perkins  in  A 
Salve  for  a  Sicke  Man  discusses  general  preparation  for  death  or  the  way  *  *a 
man  prepares  himself  to  die  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life"^  and 
specific  preparation  or  the  holy  behaviour  necessary  **in  the  time  of  sicke- 
ness."^  The  significance  of  this  twofold  preparation  is  obvious:  man  must 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  leave  spiritual  preparation  until  the  last  minute,  for 
only  the  man  who  has  resisted  temptation  during  life  will  have  the  strength 
to  withstand  the  final  trials  of  the  deathbed.  What  must  also  be  appreciated 
is  that,  although  these  two  works  single  out  the  specific  duties  of  deathbed 
preparation,  their  fundamental  thrust  is  to  de-emphasize  man's  deathbed 
activities.  Moreover,  other  Protestant  ars  writers,  to  counter  the  miscon- 
ception that  one  can  willfully  procrastinate  about  spiritual  affairs  yet  still  be 
saved,  go  even  further  in  reducing  the  significance  of  the  deathbed.  Writers 
such  as  Robert  Hill  in  A  Direction  to  Die  Well  (1606)  and  George  Shawe  in 
The  Doctrine  of  Dying  Well  (1629)  make  no  mention  of  the  traditional 
fabric  of  the  Craft,  but  simply  talk  about  general  principles  of  Christian  liv- 
ing and  urge  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  commonplace  that  all  of  life  is  a 
preparation  for  death. 

Although  Protestant  and  Catholic  ars  writers  shared  suspicions  about 
deathbed  conversion,  they  clearly  disagreed  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  devotional  instruction.  Compared  with  a  Catholic 
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writer  such  as  Bellarmine,  who  discusses  the  "art  of  dying  well"  in  detailed 
sacramental  terms,  the  Protestant  ars  writers  provide  little  that  is  specific, 
choosing  instead  to  dwell  on  Christian  generalities.  This  distinction  is  most 
noticeable  in  discussion  of  deathbed  temptation,  which  is  the  central  feature 
of,  not  only  the  Craft  and  its  medieval  derivatives,  but  also  the  works  of 
later  Catholic  writers  such  as  Whiteforde,  Erasmus,  Verstagen,  as  well  as 
Bellarmine.  No  longer  does  one  fmd  extensive  instruction  on  how  to  with- 
stand the  five  deathbed  temptations,  faithlessness,  despair,  impatience, 
vain-glory,  and  avarice.  John  Moore,  for  example,  reduces  deathbed  temp- 
tation to  a  general  and  rather  commonplace  discussion  of  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh.  And  Christopher  Sutton  only  indirectly  considers  such 
temptation  by  exhorting  his  reader  to  the  kind  of  Christian  behaviour  that 
strengthens  man  against  the  final  assaults  of  Satan;  for  instance,  he  urges 
the  reader  to  Christian  "constancie  and  perseverance"^^  rather  than 
elaborating  on  the  temptation  to  unbelief. 

This  difference  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  ars  moriendi  is  most 
immediately  explained  by  the  general  Protestant  dislike  for  the  complexities 
of  Catholic  liturgy  and  ritual,  and  by  what  has  already  been  identified  as  a 
conscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Protestant  ars  writers  in  England  to  pro- 
vide devotional  assistance  to  all  men  of  the  Reformed  Church.  A  more  fun- 
damental reason,  though,  is  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  disagreed  on  the 
issue  of  how  much  man  should  rely  upon  the  individual  conscience  in  mak- 
ing moral  decisions.  Although  the  Catholic  Church  assigned  conscience  an 
important  role  as  moral  arbiter,  this  role  was  severely  limited  by  a  rigorous 
code  of  conduct  dependent  as  much  on  ritual  and  canon  law  as  on  Scrip- 
ture. Not  surprisingly,  the  English  reformers  felt  such  moral  law  inhibits 
man's  spiritual  growth  since  it  not  only  constitutes  an  incomprehensible 
maze  far  removed  from  man's  spiritual  needs,  but  misleadingly  suggests 
that  man  need  do  nothing  more  to  qualify  for  heaven  than  follow  unthink- 
ingly a  set  of  church  laws.  The  Reform  position  produced  a  devotionalism 
that  supplies  only  general  moral  guidance,  which  the  individual  Christian, 
with  the  aid  of  conscience,  must  apply  to  the  specific  problems  of  daily  life. 
Quite  clearly  the  Protestant  ars  moriendi  incorporates  the  view  of  Bishop 
Robert  Sanderson,  which  can  be  taken  as  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England:  "In  point  of  Conscience,  there  can  not  be  given  general  rules  to 
meet  with  all  cases,  and  regulate  all  differences,  than  in  the  point  of  Law, 
there  can  be  general  resolutions  given  to  set  up  an  end  to  all  suits,  or  provi- 
sions made  to  prevent  all  inconveniences.  Particulars  are  infinite,  and 
various;  but  the  rules  are  not,  must  not,  cannot  be  so."^ 

With  this  increased  role  for  conscience,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  awaken- 
ing man's  conscience  to  sin  and  the  consequences  of  spiritual  unprepared- 
ness  is  another  prominent  purpose  of  the  Protestant  ars.  This  meant  more, 
however,  than  merely  saying  that  preparing  to  die  is  the  most  important  of 
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man's  spiritual  responsibilities.  To  expedite  spiritual  awareness  in  the 
reader,  the  Protestant  ars  writers  dwell  at  length  upon  the  four  last  things 
(death,  judgment,  hell,  heaven),  one  of  the  most  basic  meditational  foci  in 
the  Christian  tradition.  Theological  differences  aside,  they  agree  with 
Thomas  More  that  **there  is  not  a  more  mete  msiuxment  than  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fowre  last  thinges,  which  as  they  shall  pull  owte  these  weedes 
of  flesheleye  voluptuousness,  so  shall  they .  .  .  plant  in  their  place  not  onely 
wholesom  virtues,  but  also  marvelous  ghosteleye  pleasure  and  spiritual 
gladness.**^ 

Also  fundamental  to  the  Protestant  ars  moriendi  as  a  means  to  spiritual 
awareness  is  the  Calvinist  approach  to  Scripture  that  sees  the  Spirit  working 
in  man  through  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  provided  by  logical  and  gram- 
matical exegesis.  Absent  from  Protestant  works  on  dying  well  is  the  four- 
fold method  of  scriptural  exegesis  popular  in  Catholic  devotional  literature; 
Scripture  is  used  only  for  simple  corroboration  and  illustration.  And,  con- 
comitant with  this  basically  Calvinist  hermeneutic,  severe  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  imaginative  expression  so  often  prominent  in  Catholic  works 
on  preparing  for  death. 

This  choice  of  restraint  over  exaggeration  and  of  reason  over  imagination 
is  most  noticeable  when  the  Protestants  ars  writers  dwell  specifically  on  the 
first  of  the  four  last  things,  death.  In  TheAnatomie  ofMortalitie  (1618),  for 
example,  George  Strode  follows  the  Aristotelian  principles  outlined  in 
Thomas  Wilson's  influential  Rule  of  Reason  as  he  systematically  and  ex- 
haustively proves  that  Christ  has  broken  the  back  of  death  and  given  man 
reason  to  persevere  in  Christian  preparation;  while  in  A  Salve  for  a  Sicke 
Man  Perkins  is  equally  systematic,  although  he  follows  Ramus  instead  of 
Aristotle.  Such  rational  objectivity  is  most  often  revealed,  however,  in  the 
numerous  references  to  the  Ubi  Sunt?  found  in  almost  every  Protestant  ars 
work.  The  Protestant  writers  repeatedly  dwell  on  the  futility  of  earthly  life 
in  urging  the  reader  to  address  those  matters  that  constitute  preparation  for 
death  and  whose  significance  transcends  the  temporal  world.  Significant 
here  is  how  they  generally  avoid  the  descriptive  excess  found,  for  example, 
in  the  Catholic  Verstagen's  A  Dialogue  of  Dying  Well  (1603);  the  Protestant 
ars  writers  choose  the  control  of  dialectic  rather  than  the  exaggerated  hor- 
rors or  the  grave  to  make  their  point  about  the  transcience  and  triviality  of 
earthly  glory. 

The  Protestant  ars  writers  aim,  then,  to  mitigate  man's  fear  of  death  and 
the  spiritual  paralysis  it  causes.  John  More  in  A  Lively  Anatomie  of  Death 
(1592)  might  well  speak  for  the  Protestant  ars  writers  generally  in  noting  that 
his  Aristotelian  "anatomie"  is  written  so  "that  the  remembrance  of  Death 
drive  vs  not  to  dispaire,  but  may  rather  comfort  vs  in  our  conflicts."^  For 
this  reason,  the  Protestant  ars  writers  put  less  emphasis  on  the  middle  pair 
of  the  four  last  things,  the  horrors  of  hell  and  the  rigour  of  God's  final  judg- 
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ment.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  ignore  them  completely;  indeed  they  recog- 
nize how  fear,  if  used  with  discretion,  can  be  a  highly  effective  instrument  of 
persuasion.  For  example,  one  sees  much  of  the  hellfire  preacher  in  Perkins' 
Deaths  Knell,  just  as  Christopher  Sutton  typifies  Protestant  ars  writers 
when  he  says,  "The  consideration  of  Christ  his  second  coming  to  judgment 
ought  to  moue  euery  one  to  liue  religiously,  and  to  apply  himselfe  to  this 
lesson  of  Learning  to  Dye.'*^^  In  keeping  with  man's  need  for  hope  in  the 
face  of  death  they  generally  stress  the  rewards  of  preparing  for  death  rather 
than  the  punishments  of  hell  or  the  awfulness  of  God's  judgment. 

Also  in  keeping  with  this  consolatory  thrust,  many  Protestant  ars  writers 
dwell  at  length  on  the  glories  of  heaven,  the  culmination  of  the  four  last 
things.  This  emphasis  on  the  glories  of  heaven  stresses  by  contrast  the 
vanities  of  earthly  life  and  reveals  the  magnitude  of  God's  gift  to  man  which 
must  be  requited  through  the  service  of  God  in  this  world.  It  is  also  a  depar- 
ture from  the  approach  the  Protestant  ars  writers  use  in  depicting  the  other 
three  of  the  last  things.  Instead  of  stressing  the  literalist  hermeneutic  of  the 
Calvinists,  they  fall  back  on  those  principles  of  Ignatian  meditation  which 
were  generally  absent  in  Protestant  devotionalism.  As  one  might  expect, 
these  writers  basically  rely  upon  the  Revelation  of  John  as  they  attempt  to 
describe  the  celestial  city.  They  give  mere  lip  service,  however,  when  they  say 
with  James  Cole,  **for  the  glory  of  His  heavenly  place,  no  man  can  conceive 
it."^^  Although  recognizing  that  language  has  its  own  limitations,  the  Pro- 
testant ars  writers  struggle  hard  to  give  their  readers  some  apprehension  of 
heaven,  and  by  means  of  rhetoric  and  metaphor  they  aim  to  generate  in  the 
reader  a  truly  imaginative  vision  of  what  awaits  the  righteous  there.  John 
Moore,  for  example,  enthusiastically  describes  the  glories  of  the  world,  and 
then  invites  his  reader  to  imagine  what  heaven  must  be  like  by  comparison: 


The  ioyes  of  heauen  as  farre  exceed  these  prison-ioyes  on  earth,  as  Mannah  in 
the  Wildernesse  did  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt;  and  the  bread  that  the  lost  sonne 
ate  in  his  fathers  house,  the  huskes  he  ate  abroad  with  Swine.  They  are  so  great 
(saith  one)  that  they  cannot  be  measured,  so  long  that  they  cannot  be  limited, 
so  many  that  they  cannot  be  numbered,  so  precious  that  they  cannot  be 
valued:  yet  wee  shall  see  them  without  wearinesse,  loue  them  without  measure, 
and  praise  them  without  end.  God  in  creating  this  transitory  world  (which  yet 
is  but  a  poore  cottage  to  his  eternall  habitation)  what  power,  what  magnifi- 
cence, what  maiestie  hath  shewed  therein?  what  glorious  heauens,  and  how 
wonderful!  hath  hee  created?  what  infinite  Starres,  and  other  Lights  hath  he 
deuised?  What  Elements  hath  he  framed?  and  how  strangely  hath  hee  com- 
pact them  together?  .  .  .  What  then  shall  we  conceiue  of  the  house  of  God, 
that  glorious  heauen  it  selfe?  If  the  cottage  of  his  meanest  seruant,  (and  that 
made  for  a  thne,  to  beare  off  (as  it  were)  a  showre  of  raine)  be  so  princely,  so 
glorious,  so  gorgeous,  so  full  of  maiestie  (as  wee  see  this  world  is)  what  must 
we  think  that  the  Kings  Pallace  it  selfe  is?  appoynted  for  all  etemitie,  for  him- 
selfe and  his  friends  to  lieu  and  raigne  in  for  euer. 
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Such  passages,  while  clearly  straining  to  capture  the  indescribable,  are 
especially  effective  because  they  markedly  contrast  with  the  very  carefully 
measured  prose  generally  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  ars  mohendL  Cer- 
tainly they  run  counter  to  the  commonly  held  view  of  the  Protestant  ars 
writers  that  a  subject  as  serious  as  preparing  for  death  demands  the  simplest 
expression.  But,  as  Moore  and  many  others  demonstrate,  the  Protestant  ars 
writers  were  not  unaware  of  style.  One  finds  in  their  works  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  cadence  and  rhythm  of  language,  as  well  as  a  conscious  use  of  tradi- 
tional rhetorical  devices.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  style  ever 
becomes  complex  or  convoluted;  simplicity  is  still  the  most  important 
feature  of  effective  expression,  for  nothing  must  ever  get  in  the  way  of  the 
Christian  message.  Moreover,  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  such  expres- 
sion produces  an  earnestness  very  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  ars 
moriendiy  and  an  exalted  mood  of  consolation  for  those  who  recognize  in 
the  ars  work  the  true  path  to  salvation. 

Whether  it  be  in  issues  of  content  or  expression,  one  thing  is  very  clear 
about  the  Protestant  ars  moriendi:  it  is  a  literature  that  was  very  much  alive 
to  the  human  and  spiritual  needs  of  people  for  whom  death  was  a  harsh, 
often  brutal  fact  of  life.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  works  of  the  Protestant  ars 
merit  entrance  into  the  mainstream  of  English  literature.  They  do,  however, 
constitute  an  important  tradition  in  Christian  thought,  and  indeed  the  pro- 
liferation of  ars  works  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  itself 
suggests  how  crucially  important  was  the  task  of  preparing  for  death.  As 
well,  the  English  Protestant  ars  works  supply  insight  into  the  Renaissance 
attitude  towards  death,  and  reflect  the  complex  spiritual  dynamics  of  the 
English  Church  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Today,  of 
course,  these  works  have  been  largely  forgotten,  relegated  to  the  position  of 
relics  from  a  religious  age.  But  such  an  attitude  is  unfair,  and  one  must  ap- 
preciate that  the  works  of  the  Protestant  ars  moriendi  convey  a  message  of 
hope  that  every  devout  Christian  of  the  age  was  eager  to  hear:  for  the  man 
who  prepares  properly,  death  is  a  gateway  to  a  final  reunion  with  God  and  a 
haven  for  those  who  suffer  long  in  a  corrupt  and  capricious  world. 
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Musique  et  harmonie  des  quatre  mondes 
ou  le  cercle  IV  de  la  Galliade  de 
G.  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie 


s.  MASER 


La  Renaissance  a  vu  une  floraison  de  traités  musicaux,  certains  écrtis  par 
des  musiciens  réfléchissant  sur  leur  art  mais  bien  plus  par  des  humanistes  qui 
pensaient  qu'il  était  possible  de  restaurer  la  musique  antique.  Le  premier  de 
ces  humanistes  est  Gafori^  avec  sa  Theorica  musicae  publiée  en  1492.  La  liste 
des  théoriciens  italiens  est  déjà  longue  lorsqu'en  France,  Tyard  fait  appa- 
raître le  Solitaire  second  ou  Prose  de  la  Musique  en  1552.  C'est  un  quart  de 
siècle  plus  tard  que  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  parlera  à  son  tour  de  musique 
dans  le  Cercle  IV  de  sa  Galliade  (1578).  Il  faudrait,  pour  compléter  le 
tableau  des  **musicologues"  français  de  la  Renaissance  ajouter  deux  noms: 
ceux  de  Mersenne  (Quaestiones  Celeberrimae  in  Genesim  1623  et  surtout 
L'Harmonie  universelle  1636)  et  Bergier  (La  Musique  spéculative)}  Bien 
que  ces  deux  derniers  auteurs  appartiennent  au  XVIP  siècle,  leurs  concep- 
tions musicales  sont  de  la  Renaissance. 

Avant  de  procéder  à  un  examen  de  la  théorie  musicale  de  Guy  Lefèvre  de 
la  Boderie,  arrêtons-nous  un  instant  pour  essayer  de  comprendre  pourquoi 
des  humanistes  aussi  différents  qu'un  Tyard,  un  Mersenne,  un  Zarlino,  un 
Glarean,  un  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  -  pour  ne  citer  que  quelques  noms  - 
se  sont  intéressés  à  la  musique. 

La  musique,  tout  d'abord,  n'est  pas  considérée  comme  un  art,  similaire  à 
la  peinture  par  exemple;  elle  fait  partie  intégrante  du  quadrivium,  elle  est 
une  "des  quatre  voies"  à  côté  de  l'arithmétique,  le  géométrie  et  l'astrologie 
qui  mènent  à  la  philosophie  selon  Platon  ou  qui  constituent  une  branche 
même  de  la  philosophie  selon  la  tradition  aristotélienne.  Les  humanistes, 
découvrant,  redécouvrant  les  textes  antiques  sont  heureux  de  trouver  chez 
Platon,  Plutarque  ou  Ptolémée  ce  qu'ils  avaient  appris  chez  Boèce  (Delnsti- 
tutione  Musicà),  Cassiodorus  (De  Artibus  ac  Disciplines  Liberalium  Litte- 
rarum).  Saint  Augustin  (De  Musicà),  Aristote  et  Macrobe  {Commentarium 
in  Somnium  Scipionis),  Conmie  chez  les  penseurs  médiévaux  on  se  délecte  à 
établir  de  mystérieuses  correspondances  entre  la  musique  des  sphères 
(musicà  mundana),  la  musique  de  l'homme  (musicà  Humana)  et  la  musique 
créée  par  des  instruments  (musicà  instrumentis  constituta)  (une  preuve  de 
plus,  s'il  était  nécessaire,  de  la  non  rupture  entre  la  pensée  médiévale  et  la 
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pensée  humaniste!).  S'il  y  a  correspondances  entre  le  macrocosme  et  le 
microcosme  -  le  Petit  Monde  comme  l'appelle  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  - 
on  doit  pouvoir,  par  l'étude,  instaurer  chez  l'homme  une  harmonie  parallèle 
à  celle  que  l'on  peut  admirer  dans  l'univers.  Grâce  à  cette  harmonie,  cet 
équilibre,  la  paix  universelle  pourra  enfin  régner.  Tous  les  humanistes  se 
sont  penchés  sur  les  **effets"  produits  par  la  musique,  espérant  amener  cette 
paix  qui  faisait  tant  défaut  dans  ces  pays  ravagés  par  les  guerres  civiles  et 
religieuses.  Cette  aspiration,  cette  foi  dans  les  effets  de  la  musique  expli- 
quent entre  autre  l'entreprise  malheureuse  de  J.A.  de  Baïf  d'écrire  de  la 
poésie  en  vers  mesurés  ainsi  que  la  fondation  de  son  Académie  de  poésie  et 
musique. 

Un  traité  sur  la  musique  trouvait  naturellement  sa  place  dans  une  somme 
encyclopédique  comme  La  Galliade  écrite  à  l'honneur  de  la  Gaule.  Après 
avoir  **remarié  le  Ciel  avec  la  Terre"  c'est-à-dire  attribué  les  soixante-douze 
pays  originels  aux  douze  signes  du  Zodiac  suivant  l'exemple  de  G.  Postel, 
Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  étudie  l'architecture  puis  la  magie  -  science  où  les 
druides  ont  excellé.  Enfin,  dans  un  quatrième  cercle  il  traite  **de  la  Musique 
et  Harmonie,  tant  du  Monde  archétype.  Celeste  et  élémentaire,  que  de  celle 
de  l'Homme  ou  du  Petit  Monde,  et  des  merveilleux  effets  qu'elle  produit."^ 
L'intérêt  pour  la  musique  de  G.  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  est,  on  le  voit,  sembla- 
ble à  celui  de  tous  les  autres  humanistes.  Il  s'agit  d'harmonie,  la  ligne  mélo- 
dique pas  plus  que  le  rythme  n'attire  son  attention.  Il  s'agit  d'établir  quels 
accords  sont  harmonieux,  quels  intervalles  rendent  les  sons  consonnants  ou 
dissonnants.  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  s'efforcera  de  révéler  les  relations 
entre  l'Univers  et  le  **petit  monde"  et  la  dernière  partie  de  son  exposé  sera 
consacré  aux  effets  de  la  musique.  Comme  La  Galliade  est,  outre  une 
somme  encyclopédique,  un  hymne  à  la  gloire  de  la  Gaule,  on  trouvera 
d'abord  un  exposé  affirmant  la  supériorité  de  la  Gaule  sur  toutes  les  autres 
nations  puisqu'elle  est,  assure-t-il,  le  berceau  de  la  musique. 

La  Gaule,  berceau  de  la  musique 

Dans  un  double  élan  de  retour  aux  sources  et  de  patriotisme,  bon  nombre 
d'écrivains  tels  Guillaume  Postel,  Jean  Lemaire,  Corrozet,  Jean  Bouchet 
etc.  se  font  gloire  d'être  descendants  de  Gaulois.  C'est  que,  se  fondant  sur  la 
généalogie  fantaisiste  de  Bérose,  ils  ne  comptent  pas  moins  que  Noé  dans 
leurs  ancêtres  par  l'intermédiaire  de  Japhet.  Outre  cette  illustre  origine,  les 
Gaulois  ont  été  fameux  -  toujours  au  dire  de  ces  humanistes  -  pour  avoir  été 
les  premiers  à  inventer  les  sciences  et  les  arts,  dont  la  musique! 

A  Drius,  et  aux  siens,  cinquiesme  au  rang  des  Rois 
Qui  tindrent  en  leur  main  le  sceptre  des  Gaulois 
Son  fils  Bardus  succède,  auquel  la  Poôsie 
Et  Musique  sa  soeur,  couple  heureuse  et  choisie 
Doit  son  commencement,  ainsi  que  rondement 
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Résonne  son  beau  nom  le  fils  du  Fondement 
Et  peut  bien  s'exposer  en  bonne  convenance 
Le  vray  nom  de  Bardus,  fils  de  la  Résonnance  (p.  77  r) 

Pour  appuyer  sa  thèse,  Guy  Lefevre  de  la-Boderie  a  recours  à  Témythologie. 
Bardus  viendrait  de  Taraméen  bar  dusa  «k^iki  nn ,  Z?ar  signifiant  fils  et  dusa 
fondement  ou  bien  de  bar /dus  îî'Ixi  nn  fils  de  reconnaissance  ou  bien  de 
résonnance.  Nos  bons  vieux  Poètes,  les  Bardes,  descendants  de  Bardus  ont 
inventé  les  orgues,  les  violes,  le  luth,  la  harpe  et  la  lyre.  Plus  important  en- 
core, peut-être,  ils  ont  allié  avant  les  Grecs,  la  musique  à  la  poésie  afin  de 
mieux  vanter  la  vertu  et  condamner  d'une  façon  irrémédiable  le  vice.  Ainsi 
les  vieux  Gaulois  connaissaient-ils  cette  heureuse  union  entre  musiciens, 
poètes  et  sages,  union  qu'a  tant  recherchée  Baïf  par  exemple  en  Fremce  ou 
Zarlino  de  la  Carmerata  florentine.  Grâce  à  cette  union,  les  Bardes  ont  été  à 
même  d'apaiser  les  esprits: 

l'orgueil,  la  haine,  l'ire 
Tomboit  au  seul  regard  des  pères  de  la  lyre 
Et  tous  les  hurlements  et  les  cris  odieux 
Cedoient  à  leurs  accords  doux  et  mélodieux  ...  (p.  78  r) 

Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  insiste  sur  l'antériorité  des  arts  chez  les  Gaulois. 
En  Bourgogne  il  existe,  dit-il,  un  mont  nommé  Barré  dans  lequel  on  n'aura 
pas  de  peine  à  y  lire  de  mot  Barde: 

Là  les  Muses  en  rond  menèrent  leurs  carolles 

Avant  que  Grèce  sceust  aformer  les  parolles 

Et  maints  siècles  avant  que  l'Assocan  berger 

Eust  songé  de  les  voir  sur  Bamasse  Leberger 

Voire  avant  qu'eust  senty  leur  mere  Moremosyne 

En  Grèce,  les  douleurs  de  la  femme  en  gésine.  (p.  78  v) 

Et  comme  La  Galliade  est  un  hymne  à  la  gloire  de  la  Gaule,  il  n'oublie  pas  de 
parsemer  son  poème  d'allusions  à  cette  antériorité,  comme  on  le  verra  au 
cours  de  l'exposé.  Pythagore,  à  qui  l'on  a  l'habitude  d'attribuer  la  décou- 
verte des  lois  concernant  les  intervalles  musicaux,  se  révèle  bien  gênant; 
alors,  dans  bien  des  cas,  il  taira  son  nom,  pourtant  bien  cher  pour  un  néo- 
platonicien. Enfin,  croyant  en  la  vertu  de  la  répétition  conmie  moyen  du 
persuasion,  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  conclut  son  cercle  IV  en  louant  encore  une 
fois  les  Bardes  d'avoir  su  allier  la  musique  à  la  poésie: 

Ainsi,  de  main  en  main  la  Musique  choisie 
Qui  anime,  et  qui  meut  la  douce  Poésie, 
Et  la  porte  dans  l'air  sur  ses  accords  allez. 
Print  son  commencement  des  Bardes  oreillez. 
Qui  les  premiers  ont  joint  les  vers  à  la  Musique 
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Que  du  los  des  Herôs  ils  ont  fait  héroïque: 

Premiers  ils  ont  les  vers  aux  nombres  alliez, 

Et  les  nombres  et  vers  aux  chordes  mariez 

Et  premiers  ont  sonné  sur  les  Gauloises  rives 

Des  morts  par  nom  vivants  les  gloires  tousjours  vives  (p.  107  r) 

Musique  et  Harmonie 

Une  fois  affirmée  la  precedence  de  la  Gaule  sur  les  autres  pays,  l'auteur  peut 
passer  à  son  exposé  théorique  sur  la  musique.  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  ne 
se  pose  pas  en  musicien  ou  en  simple  amateur  de  musique.  Ce  n'est  pas  un 
traité  d'esthétique  qu'il  veut  nous  présenter.  La  musica  practica  ne  l'in- 
téresse pas  davantage  qu'elle  n'a  intéressé  les  exposants  platoniciens  et  néo- 
platoniciens de  la  musique.  La  musica  practica  ne  concerne  que  les  artisans, 
capables  de  produire  des  sons  flatteurs  à  l'oreille  mais  incapables  de  com- 
prendre la  raison  interne  de  l'harmonie,  en  un  mot  les  empiristes.  Le 
philosophe  ne  saurait  se  contenter  d'étudier  le  système  musical  sous  le  point 
de  vue  de  l'esthétique  mais  il  étudiera  avant  tout  les  rapports  des  sons  entre 
eux  pour  déterminer  "scientifiquement,"  raisonnablement  quels  sons  s'ac- 
cordent et  quels  sons  produisent  un  accord  discordant.  Le  nombre  est  la  clé 
du  système  harmonique  platonicien  hérité  du  système  pythagoricien.  Il  est 
évident  que  c'est  le  côté  spéculatif  qui  attire  l'auteur  de  La  Galliade. 

Avant  d'aborder  l'étude  de  la  consonnance,  il  doit  définir  le  son.  Pour 
Platon  (Le  Timéé)  et  Aristote  (De  Anima)  le  son  était  comparable  à  un  pro- 
jectile qui  atteignait  l'âme.  C'est  Boèce  que  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  suit. 
En  effet,  il  met  en  évidence  le  mouvement  vibratoire  du  son  et  l'importance 
de  l'air  comme  milieu  de  transmission: 

...  Le  son  produit  de  la  bouche  une  fois 

Se  respand  dedans  l'air,  et  y  descrit  et  trace 

Tout  autour  de  son  poinct  meint  cercle  et  meint  espace  (p.  78  v) 

Il  emprunte  même  à  Boèce  l'image  d'une  eau  dormante  troublée  par  le  jet 
d'un  caillou: 

Ne  plus  ne  moins  qu'on  voit  qu'en  calme  et  dormante  eau 
Le  seul  ject  d'un  caillou  meint  et  meint  cercle  beau, 
L'un  de  l'autre  suivy  tousjours  en  forme  ronde 
Trace,  peint  et  descrit  sur  le  Tableau  de  l'onde  (p.  78  v) 

Il  fait  dépendre  la  qualité  du  son  du  mouvement  comme  l'avaient  fait,  avant 
lui,  Boèce  et  d'autres  harmoniciens: 

Bas,  quand  il  est  poussé  tout  tardif  et  tout  lent 
En  haut,  quand  il  se  fait  soudain  et  violent  (p.  79  r) 

et  répète  la  théorie  erronée  que  l'on  trouve  chez  Macrobe.  Celui-ci  soutient 
que  dans  une  flûte  de  pan  le  son  est  d'autant  plus  aigu  qu'il  est  près  de  sa 
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source.  Nous  touchons  là  à  un  aspect  important  de  l'attitude  philosophique 
des  humanistes  et  principalement  des  néo-platoniciens:  ils  reçoivent  et 
retransmettent  sans  aucun  esprit  critique  la  ** vérité"  qu'ils  ont  découvert 
dans  les  écrits  révérés  des  anciens.  C'est  comme  une  **révélation"  qu'ils  s'in- 
terdisent d'examiner.  Macrobe  n'était  pas  le  seul  à  soutenir  cette  opinion. 
On  la  trouve  bien  sûr  chez  Cicéron  dont  Macrobe  commente  le  Songe  de 
Scipion.  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  passe  très  rapidement  de  cette  musica 
humana  à  la  musica  mundana  qui  intéresse  au  premier  chef  notre  auteur.  Il 
établit  un  parallèle  entre  ces  deux  sortes  de  musique: 

Ne  plus  ne  moins  le  son  qui  sort  comme  du  centre 
Du  grand  Esprit  moteur,  et  dans  les  Sphères  entre 
Se  fait  ouyr  plus  haut  aux  Esprits  despouillez 
De  la  masse  du  corps,  et  des  sens  embrouillez, 
D'autant  qu'il  est  plus  près  de  son  principe  et  source. 
Et  d'autant  que  le  Ciel  haste  plustost  sa  course  (p.  79  r) 

On  aura  reconnu  au  passage  le  dogme  platonicien  de  l'âme  du  monde  com- 
muniquant l'impulsion  qui  met  en  marche  l'univers.  Le  ciel  le  plus  haut,  le 
dixième,  habité  par  Apollon  est  celui  qui  résonne  le  plus  clair  et  le  plus  haut; 
et  en  passant  graduellement  par  les  neuf  Syrènes  ou  Muses,  on  arrive: 

Jusqu'au  ciel  de  la  lune,  où  la  voix  estendue 

est  plus  lente  et  plus  foible,  et  moins  clair  entendue,  (p.  79  r) 

Se  rangeant  dans  la  lignée  des  Platoniciens  qu'il  cite  en  marge  de  son  poème 
(**voy  le  Timee  de  Platon,  dit-il,  et  les  Commentaires  de  Proclus  et  Ficin,  et 
Macrobe  sur  le  Songe  de  Scipion''),  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  explique  com- 
ment l'âme  de  l'Univers  se  compose  des  sept  nombres,  divins  mâles  et 
femelles: 

Car  l'Ame,  disoit-il,  qui  comble  l'Univers 
Se  lie  et  s'entretient  de  sept  nombres  divers 
De  nompair  et  de  pair  comme  masle  et  femelle 
Ensemble  mariez  d'alliance  gemelle.  (p.  79  v) 

Ce  passage  nous  remet  en  mémoire  l'exposé  de  Cicéron  dans  le  Songe  de  Sci- 
pion: **Hinc  Plato  postquam  et  Pythagoricae  successione  doctrinae  et  in- 
genii  proprii  divina  profundidate  cognovit  nullam  esse  passe  sine  his 
numeris  jugabilem  competentiam,  in  Timaeo  suo  mundo  animan  per 
istorum  numerorum  contextionem  ineffabili  providentia  dei  fabricatoris  in- 
stituit"  (Somnium  2,  2.1)  où  nous  voyons  l'âme  du  monde  tissée  de  ces 
nombres  découverts  par  Pythagore.  Dans  le  poème  de  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie 
si  permué  de  culture  antique  nous  remarquons  l'absence  éloquente  de 
Pythagore.  Alors  que  tous  les  théoriciens  de  la  musique,  Boèce,  Cicéron, 
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Macrobe,  Nicomaque,  Proclus,  etc.  se  délectent  à  relater  la  découverte  de 
rharmonie  par  Pythagore,  l'auteur  de  La  Galliade  ne  mentionne  pas  ce  nom 
prestigieux.  C'est  qu'attribuer  la  découverte  de  l'harmonie  à  Pythagore  irait 
à  rencontre  du  gomérisme  qu'il  professe;  non,  l'origine  de  la  musique  doit 
se  voir  chez  Bardus,  en  Gaule,  et  non  en  Grèce. 

Les  sept  nombres  qui  ainsi  tissent  l'âme  universelle  forment  une  pyramide 
ayant  au  sommet  "La  saincte  unité."  Cette  pyramide  représente  la  combi- 
naison de  deux  progressions  géométriques,  l'une  de  raison  2  (binaire)  et 
l'autre  de  raison  3  (ternaire).  Déjà  avant  Platon,  Crantor  avait  figuré  cette 
combinaison  sous  la  forme  d'un  lambda. 

Donq  le  nombre  premier  qui  s'assied  et  se  met 

Ainsi  qu'en  Pyramide  à  la  poincte  et  sommet 

Est  la  saincté  Unité:  après  suit  le  Binaire 

Arrengé  d'une  part,  de  l'autre  le  Ternaire,  etc.  (p.  79  v) 

Il  suit  l'ordre  indiqué  par  Platon  dans  Le  Timée,  à  savoir  1-2-3-4-9-8- 
27  ce  qu'on  pourrait  représenter  ainsi: 

1 


8-27  forment  la  base  du  triangle  ce  que  dit  explicitement  notre  auteur: 

Puis  huit  succède  après,  qu'est  double  au  quatrième 

Et  octuple  au  premier,  et  vis  à  vis  de  luy 

Pour  fonder  le  Triangle  en  sa  base  et  appuy 

Est  assis  vingt  et  sept,  triple  à  neuf,  et  qui  plie 

L'Un,  que  vingt  et  sept  fois  dedans  soy  multiplie,  (p.  79  v) 

Nous  voyons  ainsi  formée  **la  grande  tetraktys"  où  la  somme  des  six  pre- 
miers nombres  est  égale  au  septième  (1  -i-  2  +  3  +  4  +  9  +  8  =  27)  et  qui  est 
si  chère  aux  Pythagoriciens.  Nous  avons  aussi  remarqué  le  caractère  excep- 
tionnel de  l'unité,  puisqu'elle  est  **saincte";  or  nour  savons  la  place  spéciale 
qu'accordaient  les  pythagoriciens  au  nombre  un.  Celui-ci,  étaient  pour  eux, 
le  principe  de  tous  les  nombres  pairs  ou  impairs.  Ces  sept  **beaux  nombres" 
se  combinent  pour  donner  six  genres  d'accord  établis  sur  six  rapports  que 
nous  présentons  dans  le  tableau  suivant: 
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Rapports 

Nombre 

Intervalle  en  grec 

Intervalle  en  français 

2/1 

Doublée 

Diapason 

Octave 

3/2 

Hemiole 

Diapenté 

Quinte 

4/3 

Epitrite 

(terme  grec  pour 

sesquitertien) 

Diatessaron 

Quarte 

3/1 

Diapason  et 
diapenté 

Octave  +  quinte 

4/1 

Disdiapason 

Deux  fois  parfait 
Deux  octaves 

8/9 

EpogdoUe 

Un  ton 

Il  devrait  normalement  inverser  ce  dernier  rapport  (9  /  8)  pour  trouver  le  ton 
mais  il  suit  la  progression  linéaire  inventée  par  Théodore,  comme  Ta  égale- 
ment fait  Boèce.  En  effet,  le  ton  est  défini  conune  la  différence  entre  le 
quinte  et  la  quarte,  soit  3/2-4/3  (pour  trouver  la  différence,  il  faut  multi- 
plier les  termes  opposés  soient  9/  8)/ 

Une  fois  établi  le  rapport  pour  le  ton,  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  peut  étudier 
les  différents  intervalles  selon  le  nombre  de  tons  et  demi-tons;  mais  on 
notera  qu'il  ne  s'est  pas  soucié  de  définir  le  rapport  pour  le  demi-ton.^  Ainsi 
la  quarte  est  de  deux  tons  et  demi,  l'octave  de  six  tons  entiers,  ce  qui  est  vrai 
si  on  la  décompose  ainsi:  cinq  tons  et  deux  demi-tons.  Nous  ne  nous  arrête- 
rons pas  sur  tous  les  intervalles  qu'il  décrit,  cela  risquerait  d'être  fastidieux. 
Toutefois  nous  nous  attarderons,  à  l'instar  de  l'auteur  de  La  Galliade,  sur  la 
quinzième  appelé  aussi  disdiapason. 

l'accord  supreme 
de  la  Musique  humaine,  et  le  plus  estendu 
Soit  de  vent,  soit  de  voix,  ou  bien  du  nerf  tendu 
que  l'on  puisse  imiter  et  que  l'humaine  oreille 
Puisse  en  soy  percevoir,  (jj.  80  r  et  v) 


Nous  voyons  qu'il  répète  l'erreur  courante  que  l'oreille  ne  peut  percevoir  au- 
delà  de  deux  octaves,  confondant  la  perception  des  sons  et  la  tessiture  d'une 
voix;  là  encore  le  manque  d'esprit  critique  est  à  noter.  Comme  les  autres  har- 
moniciens,  il  établit  une  comparaison  avec  la  musica  mundana.  Ciceron  in 
Somn  2,  1,  24  avait  affirmé:  **ultro  autem  se  tendit  harmoniae  caelestis  ac- 
cessio,  id  est  usque  ad  quater  ôia  TiadcoT  xai  ôia  ttet^te"  Lefèvre,  lui,  dit: 


Mais  des  Cieux  la  merveille 
S'estend  bien  plus  avant,  et  peut  dessous  la  voix 
Du  grand  Esprit  infus  jusques  à  quatre  fois 
Comprendre  et  embrasser  par  nombreuse  ordonnance 
Les  neuf  tons  et  demy  en  bonne  consonance  (p.  80  v) 
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Il  semble  qu'il  ait  lu  bien  rapidement  Cicéron  qui  accordait  à  Tharmonie 
céleste  une  amplitude  de  quatre  octaves  plus  une  quinte,  tandis  qu'il  attribue 
une  amplitude  de  quatre  douzièmes,  multipliant  par  quatre  la  quinte,  elle 
aussi.  Le  texte  de  base  pour  tous  ces  commentaires  est  évidemment  Le 
Timée  qui  fait  reposer  la  démonstration  sur  les  sept  divins  nombres  et  aux- 
quels Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  lui-même  fait  référence: 

Or  la  suite  de  voix,  ou  l'estente  de  vent 
Par  marches  et  degrez  ne  parvient  plus  avant 
Que  jusques  au  Septième,  et  Dieu  qui  tout  dispose, 
Fait  qu'au  nombre  de  Sept  presque  tout  se  repose,  (p.  80  v) 

Tous  les  nombres  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27  se  combinent  en  effet  ainsi,  comme  le 
montre  Proclus  dans  son  commentaire  sur  Le  Timée: 

\I1{V' octave),  4 / 2  (2" octave),  8 /4  (3" octave),  16/4  (4' octave) 
24 / 16  (soit  3  /  2,  une  quinte)  et  27  /  24  (soit  9  /  8  un  ton). 

Les  sept  nombres  sont  ainsi  impliqués  dans  la  construction  de  F  harmonie 
céleste  y  compris  le  nombre  27;  notre  auteur  aurait  dû  alors  attribuer  à  cette 
harmonia  mundi  une  amplitude  de  quatre  octaves  plus  une  quinte  plus  un 
ton. 

Musique  des  Sphères 

Les  bases  arithmétiques  bien  établies,  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  peut  enfin 
exposer  sa  théorie  de  la  musica  mundana.  Il  a  certes  besoin  d'un  répondant 
et  en  marge  de  son  poème  il  nous  renvoie  à  Boèce,  la  plus  grande  autorité 
musicale  d'alors.  Il  est  intéressant  toutefois  de  remarquer  que  Boèce  passe 
rapidement  sur  les  correspondances  entre  les  sphères  célestes  et  les  sons^  tan- 
dis que  l'auteur  de  La  Galliade  s'étale  complaisamment  sur  des  pages  et  des 
pages.  De  fait,  il  a  recours  davantage  à  Cicéron,  Macrobe  et  Platon  lui- 
même.  Il  présente  deux  traditions  différentes,  toutes  les  deux  cependant  sui- 
vent l'ordre  chaldéen.  L'une  présente  la  gamme  ascendante  dans  le  sens 
étoiles-terre: 


>  .  terre 

lune 

la 

mercure  \ 
venus      / 

soP 

soleil 

fa 

mars 

mi 

ciel  d'après 

ré 

satume 

ut 

(l'on  peut  identifier  le  ciel  d'après 
avec  Jupiter) 
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C'est  la  thèse  de  Nicomaque;  tandis  que  l'autre  (représentée  par  Cicéron)  af- 
firme que  Saturne  entonne  le  son  le  plus  élevé.  L'auteur  suggère  qu'il  y  a 
moyen  de  concilier  ces  deux  points  de  vue: 

Mais  les  autres  plus  murs,  qui  d'un  bon  contrepois 

Ensemble  ont  balance  la  nature  des  vois 

Sourdes  et  enrouées,  hautes  claires  et  nettes, 

Avec  les  qualités  propres  aux  Sept  Planètes, 

Ont  trouvé  une  voye  et  un  sentier  moyen 

Pour  lier  leurs  accords  d'un  plus  parfait  lien.  (p.  81  r) 

Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  introduit  à  ce  point  une  autre  explication  de  l'har- 
monie céleste  et  des  intervalles;  celle-ci  est  fondée  sur  la  sécheresse  et  la 
chaleur  des  étoiles  conmie  chez  Aristide  Quintitien.  Il  attribue  de  plus  des 
qualités  morales  aux  planètes  et  démontre  quels  intervalles  sont  ou  non  dis- 
cordants. Saturne  ou  Phénom  est  froid  et  sec.  C'est  la  planète  aux  antipodes 
même  de  la  vie  et  soumise  aux  influences  maléfiques.  On  lui  attribue  donc  la 
seconde  et  neuvième  qui  sont  des  dissonances.  Jupiter,  appelé  Phaeton  ou 
Zedec  est  à  l'opposé,  chaud,  humide  et  débonnaire.  Pline  avait  déjà  fait 
remarquer  le  côté  bienfaisant  de  cette  planète  (livre  I,  6).  La  voix  est  donc 
**grave,  agréable  et  constante"  et  on  lui  attribue:  "L'octave  et  la  quinzième 
en  parfait  accordance"  (p.  81  r).  Pyrois  (Mars)  est  sec,  chaud  et  malin;  seul 
Vénus,  son  épouse  dans  la  mythologie,  sait  l'apaiser.  Les  anciens  lui  ont  at- 
tribué les  sons  aigus,  stridents  et  les  dissonances  de  la  septième  et  quator- 
zième. Le  soleil  vient  ensuite  chaud  et  sec  mais  bénin  aux  sons  **purs,  véné- 
rables, et  doux,  sonores,  non-obscurs."  On  lui  attribue  la  sixième  et  la  trei- 
zième qui  font  partie  des  consonances,  conmie  le  montre  Mersenne,^  mais 
qui  à  cause  de  leurs  rapports  (8  /  5  et  16/15)  ne  sont  pas  parfaites. 

Et  entre  les  accords  conune  sienne  il  affecte 

La  Siziesme  et  Treiziesme  en  tous  points  non  parfaite  (p.  81  v) 

Vient  ensuite  Vénus,  chaude,  humide  et  douce;  elle  attire  toutes  les  planètes 
hors  Saturne  qui  demeure  **froid,  triste,  pesant  et  morne."  Les  sons  qu'elle 
produit  sont  lascifs  et  amoureux  -  et  on  lui  attribue  la  douzième  et  la  quin- 
zième, consonances  parfaites.  Mercure  se  fait  remarquer  par  sa  diversité: 

Avec  malins  malin,  et  avec  les  bons  bon. 

Pour  ce  on  luy  a  donné  les  sons  de  plusieurs  sortes,  (p.  81  v) 

il  jouit  d'intervalles  à  consonances  imparfaites  tels  la  quarte  et  la  onzième. 
(4/3  et  8/3).  La  lune  argentée,  humide,  froide  et  bonne 

Entre  grave  et  agu,  qui  argentin  et  plein  cause  le  son  qui  sonne. 
N'est  ny  par  trop  tardif,  ny  aussi  trop  soudain 
Ainçois  d'ime  teneur  égale  et  balancée,  (p.  82  r) 
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et  reçoit  les  accords  de  dizième  et  de  tierce,  consonants  mais  non  parfaits. 

En  résumé  toutes  les  planètes  sauf  deux  se  voient  attribuer  des  consonan- 
ces plus  ou  moins  parfaites  (Jupiter  et  Vénus  ont  des  consonances  parfaites 
et  le  Soleil,  Mercure  et  la  Lune  des  consonances  non  parfaites)  tandis  que 
Saturne,  planète  maléfique  par  excellence,  reçoit  les  dissonances  de  seconde 
et  neuvième  et  Mars  celles  de  la  septième  et  quatorzième. 

Les  **harmoniciens"  de  l'antiquité  ne  se  sont  pas  bornés  à  étudier  les 
sons,  les  accords  rendus  par  les  planètes  ainsi  que  leur  psychogonie.  Ils  ont 
voulu  aussi,  comme  Cicéron,  Macrobe,  Calcidius,  établir  les  distances  des 
planètes  entre  elles.  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  donne  comme  source  de  réfé- 
rence L'Histoire  naturelle  de  Pline  le  Vieux  et  principalement  le  livre  II, 
chapitres  21-23.  Il  le  suit  en  effet  de  très  près  indiquant  la  distance  de  la  terre 
à  la  lune,  soit  126.000  stades  et  précisant  qu'un  stade  équivaut  à  125  pas  ou 
625  pieds.^  Il  faut  pourtant  remarquer  deux  différences.  La  première,  essen- 
tielle, est  que  Pline  évoque  plusieurs  fois  le  nom  de  Pythagore  qu'il  qualifie 
de  **vir  sagacis  animi"  tandis  que  l'auteur  de  La  Galliade  se  garde  bien  de 
mentionner  ce  nom  prestigieux  comme  s'il  voulait  que  ses  lecteurs  oublient 
Pythagore  afin  de  mieux  révérer  Bardus,  l'ancêtre  des  Gaulois!  et  pourtant 
au  dire  de  Pline,  c'est  Pythagore  qui  a  révélé  les  correspondances  entre  les 
tons  et  les  distances  des  planètes  entre  elles.  La  deuxième  différence  consiste 
dans  le  fait  que  Pline  attribue  sept  tons  à  la  gamme  tandis  que  Guy  Lefèvre 
de  la  Boderie  prend  soin  de  n'attribuer  que  six  tons  à  la  gamme: 

Ainsi  du  ciel  huictesme  à  nos  terrestres  parcs 

De  distance  il  y  a  six  tons  entiers  espars, 

D'où  vient  Diapason  parfaite  symfonie 

Qui  le  grand  luth  du  monde  emplit  tout  d'harmonie,  (p.  82  v) 


Voici  en  schéma  les  distances  relatives  des  planètes  entre  elles: 

Terre      Lune      Mercure      Vénus      Soleil      Mars      Jupiter      Saturne      Zodiaque 
nôiï        ïil  \Î2        ÏÂil  i  ïil  172  ïil 

De  la  terre  au  soleil  il  y  a  donc  une  quinte  et  du  soleil  au  Zodiaque  une 
quarte.  Pline  avait  attribué  un  ton  et  demi  entre  Saturne  et  le  Zodiaque  et  ar- 
rivait aussi  au  total  de  sept  tons.  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  précise  ici  qu'il  s'agit 
de  la  gamme  diatonique,  la  seule  qui  convienne  à  l'harmonie  du  monde  et 
que,  seule,  la  Raison,  grâce  aux  nombres,  a  pu  nous  révéler. 

La  musique  est  bien  une  sorte  de  révélation.  Le  roi  David  prenant  modèle 
sur  les  dix  Sephiroth  a  inventé  le  parfait  décachorde: 

Jadis  le  Chantre  et  Roy  Profète  des  Hébrieux 
Sur  les  dix  Sephiroth,  qui  sont  sur  les  dix  Cieux, 
Accorda  les  accords  du  parfait  décachorde  (p.  83  r) 
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et,  avant  lui,  Orphée  monta  son  Heptachorde  sur  le  modèle  de  la  lyre  de 
Ciel,  tendant  sept  cords  à  Tinstar  des  sept  errants  (planètes);  toutefois  - 
l'honneur  de  la  Gaule  l'exige  -  avant  David,  avant  Orfée,  les  vieux  Bardes 
avaient  été  ravis  par  la  musique  céleste. 

Mais  le  céleste  son  nos  vieux  Bardes  ravit 

Et  devant  mon  Orfée,  et  devant  mon  David  (p.  83  r) 

Revenons  au  Harpeur  de  Thrace,  il  a  inventé  son  Heptachorde  en  s'inspi- 
rant  de  la  lyre  céleste:  à  la  lune  correspond  l'hypaté,  la  corde  la  plus  grosse  et 
la  principale;  puis  moins  grosse  vient  la  parhypaté  correspondant  à  Mer- 
cure. Sa  troisième  s'appelle  la  lichanos  (lycanos)  et  représente  Vénus.  Au 
milieu  se  trouve  la  mèse  qui  renvoie  au  Soleil;  proche  de  la  mèse  laparamèse 
associée  à  Mars;  à  Jupiter  correspond  la  Paranète  et  enfin  à  Saturne,  la 
Nète,  la  corde  donnant  le  son  le  plus  haut.  Pour  plus  de  clarté  nous  trans- 
posons toutes  ces  données  dans  le  schéma  suivant: 


hypaté 

lune 

parhypaté 

mercure 

Lichanos 

venus 

Mèse 

soleil 

Paramèse 

mars 

Paranète 

Jupiter 

Nète 

Saturne 

L'on  remarquera  qu'ici  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  suit  l'ordre  de  Cicéron 
dans  lequel  Saturne  correspond  à  la  corde  la  plus  haute.  Grâce  à  cette  mer- 
veilleuse correspondance  entre  son  heptachorde  et  la  lyre  des  cieux,  Orfée  a 
pu  apprivoiser  les  bêtes  cruelles.  Pour  la  première  fois,  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie 
cite  le  nom  de  Pythagore  qu'il  qualifie  de  **scavant"  et  de  "divin."  Celui-ci 
a  su  allier  "la  raison  des  nombres  et  des  poids"  grâce  à  son  observation  des 
marteaux,  épisode  rapporté  par  Macrobe,  conune  il  l'indique,  mais  aussi 
par  Boèce.  Si  celui-là  a  su  formuler  les  rapports  que  l'on  connaît  -  dit-il  -  en- 
tre les  poids  et  les  résonances,  il  n'a  fait  que  les  expérimenter  car  bien  avant 
lui  les  Bardes  avaient  pénétré  ce  secret. 


La  Musique  et  les  quatre  éléments 

Les  Bardes  ont  même  été  plus  loin  dans  leur  découverte  car  non  seulement 
ils  ont  révélé  l'harmonie  des  cieux  mais  ils  ont  su  également  établir  les  fonde- 
ments de  la  Musique  humaine  sur  les  quatre  éléments: 

Or  non  des  Cieux  sans  plus,  mais  des  quatre  Eléments 
Nos  Bardes  empruntaient  les  quatre  fondements  de  la 
Musique  humaine,  (p.  83  v) 
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La  Basse-contre  représente  la  Terre,  élément  stable  sur  lequel  s'appuient  les 
autres  éléments,  lapleine  Teneur  ou  seconde  chorde  renvoie  à  Teau,  le  chant 
ou  la  Haute-contre  fait  penser  à  Pair  et  enfin  au  feu  correspond  la  part 
qu'on  nomme  le  Dessus.  Or  Ton  connaît  les  correspondances  entre  les 
quatre  éléments,  les  humeurs,  les  saisons,  les  moments  de  la  journée: 
chacun  de  ces  quatre  éléments  jouissent  de  deux  qualités  physiques,  ce  qui 
permet  de  relier  les  éléments  deux  à  deux  et  d'assurer  un  continuum  si  im- 
portant dans  le  système  de  notre  auteur: 

la  terre  froid  +  sec 

l 

l'eau  froid  +  humide 


l'air  chaud  +  humide 

l 

le  feu  chaud  +  sec 

Il  est  facile  avec  ses  caractéristiques  de  relier  les  saisons  aux  quatre  éléments: 
hiver  froid  +  sec 


automne 

froid  +  humide 

printemps 

chaud  +  humide 

été 

chaud  +  sec 

Grâce  aux  analogies  que  l'on  peut  déduire  entre  les  saisons,  les  différents 
moments  de  la  journée  et  les  différents  âges,  l'on  peut  établir  de  nouvelles 
correspondances.  Ajoutons  à  cela  les  quatre  humeurs:  froide  mélancolie, 
flegme  humide,  sang  et  bile: 

Ils  (nos  bardes)  pouvaient  emprunter  les  pareilles  raisons 

Et  de  nos  quatre  humeurs,  et  les  quatre  saisons 

Dont  le  tempérament  accomplit  et  consomme 

La  consonance  au  Temps,  et  l'harmonie  en  l'homme,  (p.  83  v) 

Voilà  donc  le  tetrachorde  original  des  Bardes  fondé  sur  les  correspon- 
dances entre  les  cordes,  les  éléments,  les  humeurs  et  les  saisons  et  que  l'on 
schématise  ainsi: 

-  chorde  du  Temps,    feu    Eté    chaud  et  sec  -  bile  chaude  et  sèche. 

-  Contre-haut  -  chant    air    printemps    humide  et  chaud  -  sang  aéré  -  moite 

-  la  Teneur    eau    Autonme    humide-froid  -  flegme  humide  et  froid 

-  Basse  contre    terre    hyver    froid-sec  -  froide  melancholic. 

Au  milieu  de  cet  exposé  "technique"  nous  sommes  heureusement  surpris  de 
rencontrer  quelques  vers  d'une  bonne  venue,  nous  en  citerons  quelques-uns 
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qui  révèlent  un  sens  réel  du  rythme  et  du  pittoresque  que  Tauteur  sait  mettre 
au  service  d'une  pensée  exigeante: 

L'Esté  fait  hérisser  les  plaines  et  les  champs 

D'espics  murs  barbelez,  aux  doux  vents  de  panchants 

Et  notants  çà  et  là  de  leur  perruque  blonde 

Comme  on  voit  se  suivir  les  branlements  de  l'onde,  (p.  84  v) 

Ces  descriptions  mettent  en  relief  Tordre,  rtiarmonie  qui  réside  dans  **ce 
grand  corps"  qu'est  la  terre  et  conduit  le  lecteur  à  découvrir  parallèlement  ce 
même  ordre  dans  l'honmie: 

Le  Tetrachorde  humain  contient  aussi  unie 

Liant  les  quatre  humeurs  sa  nombreuse  harmonie,  (p.  84  v) 

Aux  quatre  temps  de  l'année  correspondent  les  quatre  parties  du  mois,  les 
quatre  moments  de  la  journée,  les  quatre  âges  de  la  vie:  l'enfance,  la 
jeunesse,  l'âge  déclinant  et  la  vieillesse.  L'honmie  est  un  microcosme  créé  à 
l'image  de  l'univers.  Guillaume  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  a  recours  au  Tikun 
Zohar  comme  il  le  signale  en  marge  de  son  ouvrage.  Il  fait  mention  des  vête- 
ments qui  recouvraient  Adam.  Avant  la  faute,  ceux-ci  étaient  des  vêtements 
de  lumière  ni  «  ni  jds  (Kotnot  'or);  après  la  faute,  Dieu  dans  sa  miséricorde 
a  vêtu  l'homme  de  vêtements  de  peau  (iiy  mjriD)  (Genèse  III,  21).  On 
remarquera  ici  que  l'auteur  fait  quelques  changements.  Tout  d'abord,  par 
souci  de  cohérence(?),  il  introduit  le  nombre  quatre^°  et  parle  de  vêtements 
d'une  couleur  dorée  dans  le  premier  cas,  et  de  vêtements  blancs  dans  l'autre. 
Autre  changement  plus  important:  le  Zohar  n'admet  que  trois  degrés  de 
l'âme  humaine  tandis  que  l'auteur  de  la  Galliade  paraît  en  admettre  quatre, 
n  semble  que  l'âme  naturelle  dont  il  parle  appartient,  en  fait,  à  la  nature, 
soit  à  la  matière,  et  correspond  ainsi  au  corps:  "Son  Ame  naturelle  est  sa 
Terre  et  son  ombre."  Les  trois  aspects  de  l'âme  dont  parle  le  Zohar  sont 
nefesh  (b^b:)  et  l'âme  supérieure  r\'ûm  (neshamah),  Nefesh  donne  la 
vitalité  et  nous  ne  sonunes  guère  étonnée  de  voir  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  l'ap- 
peler la  Vitale,  Le  degré  supérieur  est  rua'h.  Raison  ou  Esprit  et  enfin  ce  qui 
correspond  à  Neshamah  est  V Entendement  ou  la  Claire  Pensée.  Pour  mon- 
trer la  correspondance  interne  entre  le  macrocosme  et  le  microcosme, 
l'auteur  de  la  Galliade  établit  des  parallèles  entre  les  degrés  de  l'âme,  les 
saisons  et  les  humeurs: 


La  Vitale  est  son  Eau,  son  soir,  et  son  Autonme, 
Son  flegme,  et  second  nerf,  où  l'autre  voix  s'entonne: 
Son  Esprit  et  son  Air,  son  Printemps,  son  matin, 
Son  sang,  sa  tierce  chorde  au  réson  argentin. 
Et  l'Entendement  haut,  ou  la  claire  Pfensée 
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Est  son  Feu,  son  my  dour  plein  d'ardeur  eslancé 

Sa  cholère  enflamée,  et  son  Esté  plus  chaut, 

Et  le  nerf  bien  tendu  qui  sonne  le  plus  haut.  (p.  86,  r) 

La  musique  jouée  sur  ce  luth  résonne  au  Temple  éternel.  Sur  le  **throne*'  est 
assise  la  majesté  de  Dieu  dont  le  nom,  le  tétragramme,  **le  nom  quatre- 
lettré,"  s'accorde  **au  quatrein  de  nostre  Ame,  ou  à  son  Tetrachorde." 
Alors  l'Entendement  règne  tout  puissant  sur  les  autres  degrés  de  Pâme;  la 
Raison  obéit  à  l'Intellect,  la  **phantaisie"  et  le  sens  "élémentaire,  obscur, 
meslé,  mortel"  se  conforment  à  la  Raison.  Si  la  Raison  ou  Mèse  se  met  à 
l'unisson  avec  la  Nète  ou  Pensée,  l'imagination  et  les  sens  s'accordent  avec 
elles  et  l'on  obtient  l'harmonie.  L'Esprit  d'amour  loue  **le  grand  harpeur  du 
Ciel,"  l'Unité  se  réalise: 

Et  tirant  la  Raison  moyenne  à  sa  Neté 

La  lune  à  son  Soleil,  le  deux  à  l'Unité,  (p.  86,  v) 

Les  quatre  mondes  sont  harmonieusement  unis: 

Adong  sont  accordez  entr'eux  les  quatre  Mondes 

L'humain,  l'élémentaire  et  les  Sphères  profondes 

Avec  que  l'archétype,  et  sonne  l'Univers. 

Une  mesme  harmonie  en  quatre  luths  divers,  (p.  86,  v.  et  87,  r) 

L'on  voit  que  la  Boderie  fait  intervenir  les  quatre  mondes,  l'humain, 
l'élémentaire,  les  sphères  profondes  et  l'archétype  que  l'on  peut  mettre  en 
parallèle  avec  les  quatre  mondes  de  la  mystique  juive:  monde  de  asiah 
n'<\i^v  (action),  yetsirah  (formation),  beriah  (création)  et  de  atsiluth  n^^n»« 
(émanation). 

Au  contraire,  tout  ce  bel  équilibre  est  détruit  si  **du  pur  Penser  la  Raison 
vers  le  Sens  se  vient  à  dispenser"  tout  est  désaccordé  et  ainsi  **est  violé  du 
Monde  l'Hymenée."  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  en  quelques  beaux  vers 
peint  les  effets  de  cette  catastrophe  dans  la  nature  même: 

Et  l'Aigle  bavolant  sur  ses  Aiglons  esclos 
Pour  les  dresser  au  vol  retourne  en  son  repos. 
Et  les  laisse  seulets  privez  de  toute  grace 
Ainsi  qu'oiseaux  bastards  indignes  de  sa  race. 
Pour  n'avoir  peu  long  temps  soustenir  de  l'oeil 
Les  rayons  eslancez  du  suprême  Soleil,  (p.  87,  r) 

Reprenant  un  des  thèmes  de  la  mystique  juive,  l'auteur  de  la  Galliade  mon- 
tre comment  l'homme  peut  instaurer  ou  détruire  l'équilibre  si  précieux  non 
seulement  en  lui  mais  dans  tout  l'Univers: 
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Si  dong'  rhomme  est  d'accord,  le  tout  est  accordant, 
Et  s*il  discorde  aussi,  tout  s'en  va  discordant,  (p.  87,  v) 


Les  quatre  systèmes 

La  musique  grecque  n'était  pas  fondée  sur  ce  seul  tétrachorde  originel.  Le 
système  musical  grec  était  en  fait  composé  de  quatre  tétrachordes:  Vhypaton 
(le  plus  bas),  \q  Meson  (ou  moyen),  le  diezeugménon  et  enfin  Vhyperboleon, 
Vhypaton  et  le  Meson  ont  une  corde  en  commun  ainsi  que  le  Meson  et  le 
diezeugménon,  nous  obtenons  ainsi  une  échelle  de  14  sons  auxquels  il  faut 
ajouter  la  proslambanomène  au-dessous  du  tétrachorde  hypaton,  voilà 
composé  le  système  parfait  de  quinze  sons. 

Dans  une  tentative  de  syncrétisme  extrême,  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  va 
établir  des  parallèles  avec  trois  autres  systèmes."  Au  lecteur,  qui  a  la  pa- 
tience de  cheminer  à  travers  ces  pages  et  de  suivre  la  démarche  lourde  de 
l'auteur,  c'est  tout  l'Univers  à  la  fois  dans  sa  complexité  mais  aussi  dans  sa 
glorieuse  unité  qui  apparaît.  Celui-là  connaîtra  les  secrets  de  l'Univers  et  il 
sera  slors  capable,  non  de  maîtriser  le  monde  -  ce  n'est  point  le  but  cherché 
par  les  Kabbalistes  -  mais  d'accomplir  la  volonté  de  l'Etre  suprême.  Pen- 
dant le  Moyen  Age,  les  théologiens  après  avoir  accepté  l'existence  des  anges 
les  subsituèrent  aux  muses.  L'auteur  de  La  Galliade  a.  été  frappé  par  cette 
rencontre  qui,  pour  lui,  n'est  pas  fortuite  entre  le  système  musical  de  15  cor- 
des et  les  15  Psaumes  de  montée  (psaumes  120  à  134  inclus)  correspondants 
aux  15  marches  qu'il  y  avait,  selon  la  tradition  juive,  la  Mishna,  au  Temple 
de  Jérusalem  menant  de  la  cour  des  femmes  à  la  cour  des  Israélites.  C'est 
ainsi  qu'il  fonde  son  système  sur  le  nombre  15.  Tous  les  théoriciens  ne 
basent  pas  leur  système  sur  le  nombre  15,  d'autres  le  fondent  sur  le  nombre  9 
(3  X  3)  ou  10;  Robert  Fludd,  lui,  édifiera  le  sien  sur  le  nombre  22  Oe  monde  a 
été  créé  avec  les  22  lettres  de  l'alphabet  hébraïque). 

Il  y  a  donc  quatre  systèmes  parallèles  chez  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie, 
comme  nous  pouvons  le  voir  dans  le  tableau  suivant:  le  système  musical  grec 
que,  par  chauvinisme,  il  appelle  le  système  des  Bardes,  le  système  d'Orfée 
ou  de  l'univers,  le  système  de  David  ou  l'archétype  et  enfm  le  système  hu- 
main ou  microcosme.  On  peut  lire  ce  tableau  verticalement,  de  bas  en  haut 
ou  de  haut  en  bas,  ou  encore  horizontalement,  de  gauche  à  droite  ou  de 
droite  à  gauche,  selon  que  l'on  parte  de  l'homme,  ou  de  l'univers  ou  de 
Dieu.  Dans  son  poème,  notre  auteur  englobe  tous  les  systèmes  à  la  fois, 
montant  la  gamme  de  degré  en  degré.  Par  commodité,  nous  examinerons  les 
systèmes  séparément,  (voir  le  table  suivant.) 
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Système 

Système 

Système 

Système 

d'Orfée  ou  de 

de  David  ou  de 

humain  ou  du 

Système 

des  Bardes* 

l'univers 

l'archétype 

microcosme 

vocal 

1)   proslamva- 

centre  du 

chorde  de 

sens  du 

A  Ga)  ré 

nomérée 

globe  terrien 

l'Estre 

touchement 

2)   hypaté  hypaton 

terre 

note  du  vivre 

sens  du  Goût 
ni  aqueux  ni 
terrestre 

B  (si)  mi 

3)   parhypaté 

eau 

note  du  sentir 

sens  du  flairer 

C  (ut)  fa 

hypaton 

4)   lichanos  hypaton 

air 

discours  et 
raisonnement 

ouïe 

D  (re)  sol  -  ut 

5)   hypaté  méson 

feu 

chorde 
d'entendre 

vue 

E  (mi)  la 

6)   parhypaté 

lune 

ordre  des  Saints 

crainte  de 

F  (fa)  ut 

méson 

Anges 

porte  d'Adonaï 
pour  entrer 
en  Sion 

Dieu 

7)   lichanos  méson 

mercure 

ordre  des 
Archanges 

piété 

G  (sol)  té  -  ut 

El-Shadaï  semond 

les  Esprits  à 

monter  en  Sion  le 

double  mont 

8)   Mésé 

Vénus 

Principautés, 
sous  le  nom  de 
Elohim  Zevaoth 

Science 

A  (la)  mi  -  re 

Octave 

double 

9)   Paramésé 

Phebus 

Ordre  des 
Puissances  mues 
par  lehovah 
Zevaoth 

Force 
courage 

B  (si)  fa-b-mi 

10)   Tritéde 

Mars  mal 

Vertus 

conseil 

C  (ut)  sol-fa 

Diezeugmenon 

joint  et 

Elohim 

Tetrachorde 

maléfique 

disjoint 

11)    Paramétede 

Jupiter 

Dominations 

Intehgence 

D  (re)  la  -  sol 

Diezeugmenon 

lehovah 

12)   Netéde 

Saturne 

Ordre  Saint  des 

haute 

E  (mi)  la 

Diezeugmenon 

thrones  soutenu 
par  El,  Dieu  de 
miséricorde 

Sapience 

13)   Tritéde 

Ciel  esteUé 

monde  des  Idées 

Excellente 

F  (fa)  ut 

Hyperboléon 

du  monde 
Firmament 

l'ordre  des 
chérubins  oracle 
saint  du  Sacré 
lehovah  -  la 
Trinité  se  fond 
en  unité 

Foy 

14)   Parameté 

9^'"^  Sphère 

Séraphins 

Espérance 

G  (sol)  ré 

d' Hyperboléon 

lah 

15)   Neté 

lO^'"^  ciel 

r  homme-Dieu- 

Charité 

A  Ga)  mi-ré 

d' hyperboléon 

ciel  musical 

Jésus  Cercle  infini 

de  la  divinité. 

Ehieh 

♦remarquons  les  noms 

grecs! 

Keter 
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i)  le  système  d'Orfée  ou  de  l'univers 

Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  doit  se  soumettre  à  deux  impératifs:  monter  les  15 
degrés  de  l'échelle  et  arriver  au  dixième  ciel.  Il  lui  faut  donc  partir  avant  la 
première  planète  reconnue  alors,  à  savoir  la  lune.  Dans  certains  systèmes  la 
lune  correspondait  au  proslambanomène,  ici  le  premier  degré  de  la  gamme 
musicale  correspond  au  centre  du  globe  terrien,  avant  même  les  quatre 
éléments.  Il  y  a  une  progression  dans  les  éléments  mêmes:  le  feu,  au  degré  5, 
en  se  volatilisant,  nous  permet  de  nous  dégager  de  l'univers  terrestre  et  de 
nous  élever  dans  les  cieux  de  planète  en  planète  jusqu'au  firmament,  appelé 
aussi  le  ciel  des  étoiles  fixes.  Dans  la  cosmologie  grecque,  telle  qu'on  peut  la 
trouver  chez  Avicenne,  il  y  a  un  9*  ciel  ou  empyrée.  Par  la  suite  les  théolo- 
giens ajouteront  un  dixième  ciel;  Saint  Thomas  par  exemple  pense  con- 
former ainsi  la  représentation  du  cosmos  avec  la  Foi.  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la 
Boderie  en  fait  le  ciel  musical.  Il  faut  se  rappeler  que  pour  certains  auteurs, 
ce  n'est  qu'à  ce  niveau  que  les  anges  jouaient  de  la  musique  et  que  dans  la 
Commedia  de  Dante  la  musique  ne  se  fait  entendre  qu'au  paradis  et  ce  n'est 
qu'au  dixième  ciel  que  toute  une  symphonie  retentit. 


ii)  le  système  de  David  ou  archétype 

On  remarquera  que  là  aussi  il  y  a  une  hiérarchie  très  rigoureuse.  L'essence 
précède  l'existence;  les  sens  viennent  avant  la  raison.  La  corde  de  l'Entende- 
ment nous  permet  de  passer  du  monde  proprement  humain  au  monde 
supérieur,  de  même  qu'au  système  d'Orfée  on  s'apprêtait  à  se  volatiliser  avec 
le  feu.  A  partir  du  sixième  degré,  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  se  conforme  très 
exactement  à  l'harmonie  céleste  que  l'on  a  l'habitude  d'attribuer  à  Saint- 
Denis  l'aéropagite:  les  anges,  archanges,  principautées,  puissances,  vertus, 
dominations,  trônes,  chérubins  et  enfin  séraphins  le  plus  proches  de  Dieu. 
Mais  notre  auteur  a  été  initié  à  la  Kabbale  et  à  son  système  de  sephiroth, 
c'est  ainsi  qu'il  mentionne  le  mot  keter  iriD ,  au  dixième  grade.  Il  savait  que 
les  kabbalistes  faisaient  correspondre  aux  diverses  sephiroth  des  noms 
divins  différents,  c'est  ce  qu'il  fait  comme  nous  pouvons  le  voir  dans  le 
tableau.  On  remarquera  aussi  que  les  trois  derniers  degrés  de  cette  échelle 
mystique  forment  une  catégorie  supérieure  dans  laquelle  la  Trinité,  nous  dit 
Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie,  se  fond  dans  l'unité.  Cette  idée  a  sa  source  dans 
le  De  Verbo  Mirifico  de  Reuchlin  (celui-ci  parle  des  trois  noms  ehei,  hu  et 
esh  comme  une  manière  de  trinité  représentant  la  suprême  essence  de  Dieu). 
Au  plus  haut  ciel.  Dieu  se  révèle  à  l'homme  sous  le  nom  de  Ehei  r\^n^  ; 
également  règne  Jésus,  l'homme-Dieu  qui  a  réussi  l'expérience  suprême 
puisque  des  enfers  il  a  franchi  tous  les  degrés  de  l'échelle  mystique;  c'est 
pourquoi  tout  l'univers,  **le  ciel  dedans  son  rond,  les  enfers  et  la  terre,"  lui 
rend  hommage. 
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iii)  le  système  humain  ou  microcosme 

Tout  au  bas  de  l'échelle  se  situent  les  cinq  sens  dans  lesquels,  malgré  tout, 
Ton  peut  discerner  une  hiérarchie.  On  s'élève  du  sens  du  toucher,  le  plus 
grossier  au  sens  de  la  vue,  le  plus  délié,  celui  qui  nous  permet  de  passer  à 
Tordre  supérieur,  à  savoir  Tordre  moral:  la  crainte  de  Dieu.  Dans  le  De 
Verbo  mirifîco,  Reuchlin  avait  placé  "ins  pa'had  (crainte)  au  premier 
échelon  des  séphiroth.  Au  niveau  9,  nous  parvenons  au  monde  des  vertus 
cardinales:  force,  conseil,  intelligence  sapience,  et  enfin,  correspondant  aux 
trois  séphiroth  supérieures  nous  nous  hissons  jusqu'à  Tordre  des  vertus 
théologales:  Foy,  Espérance,  Charité. 

iv)  le  système  vocal  se  conforme  à  l'usage  en  vigueur  depuis  Boèce 

Nous  couvrons  l'espace  de  deux  octaves  en  partant  du  la  correspondant  au 
premier  échelon  du  tétrachorde,  le  proslambamonème.  De  fait,  ce  système 
vocal  ne  paraît  que  dans  la  marge;  il  n'est  là  que  pour  guider  les  *  ^praticiens'  ' 
mais  ne  joue  aucun  rôle  dans  le  système  de  concordances  de  Guy  Lefèvre  de 
la  Boderie. 

Ainsi  grâce  à  ces  correspondances  mystérieuses,  mais  bien  réelles  aux 
yeux  de  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie,  l'homme  à  la  possibilité  de  mettre  en 
branle  tous  les  systèmes  à  la  fois,  et  s'élever  de  la  matière  la  plus  grossière  à 
Jésus,  Thomme-Dieu.  La  musique  est  le  moyen  le  plus  sûr  parce  que  le  plus 
technique;  il  suffit  d'apprendre  les  lois  de  l'harmonie,  des  consonnances  et 
dissonances.  Grâce  à  ces  lois  Ton  pourra  faire  naître  la  concorde  universelle. 
A  ce  point  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  fait  résonner  la  musique  de  toute  la 
création  dans  un  beau  chant: 


Si  vingt  et  quatre  vieux 
Font  résonner  là  haut  des  tons  harmonieux 
Dans  la  Saincte  Cité,  avec  lesquel  s'assemble 
Le  beau  chant  nuptial  que  font  ouyr  ensemble 
Les  Astre  du  matin,  qui  d'hynmes  tour  à  tour. 
Vont  lotlants  le  grand  Dieu  avant  le  poinct  du  jour: 
Si  dessus  chaque  Ciel  s'assied  une  sereine. 
Qui  sa  sfere  remplit  de  voix  claire  et  sereine: 
Bref  si  de  l'Univers  (ainsi  que  veut  Platon) 
Ceste  Ame  Archimusee,  et  qui  meine  le  ton 
Dedans  le  ventre  creux  du  Tout  qu'elle  dispose, 
De  nombres  musicaux  s'unit  et  se  compose. 
Se  doit-on  estonner  si  elle  va  formant 
La  voix  harmonieuse  en  corps  de  l'Animant?  (p.  91,  v  et  92,  r) 


La  partie  qui  va  suivre  est  une  démonstration  **pratique"  des  mystérieuses 
correspondances  qu'il  nous  a  révélées.  Il  s'agit  de  convaincre  les  musiciens 
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empiristes  des  merveilleux  effets  de  la  musique  afin  qu'ils  se  mettent  à 
l'oeuvre  et  produisent  cette  harmonie  capable  de  faire  descendre  du  ciel  la 
paix  si  ardemment  désirée. 


Les  effets  de  la  musique 

Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  commence  par  montrer  l'effet  de  l'harmonie,  de  la 
musique  sur  les  animaux:  oiseaux  avec  leurs  jolis  **fredons";  **le  chardon- 
neret": 

Et  les  gentes  Linotes 
Accordent  à  l'envy  leurs  motets  et  leurs  notes, 
Et  que  le  Rossignol  cadré  dans  les  buissons 
Harmonieusement  gringote  ses  chansons,  (p.  92,  r) 

Les  abeilles  aussi  sont  sensibles  au  **tintin  de  l'érain."  Il  conte  la  jolie  anec- 
dote où  une  cigale  vint  à  suppléer  le  son  d'une  chanterelle  qui,  par  accident, 
s'était  rompue  sur  un  luth.  Les  cerfs  ailés  se  figent  au  son  de  la  flûte  et  les 
éléphants  de  l'Inde  sont  eux  aussi  ravis  par  la  musique.  De  la  plus  petite  à  la 
plus  grosse,  aucune  créature  ne  saurait  rester  insensible  à  l'harmonie.  Il  ne 
manque  pas  de  rappeler  la  légende  d'Orfée  qui  par  "ses  fredons  divins"  at- 
tirait les  bêtes  et  celle  d'Arion  qui  menait  les  dauphins.  Les  pierres  mêmes 
répondent  au  son  des  carmes  et  des  chants  (Amphion  et  la  construction  de 
Thèbe)  et  une  source  jaillit  près  de  d'Eleusine  si  tôt  que  retentit  le  son  de  la 
flûte.  Quittant  les  rivages  méditerranéens,  il  nous  entraîne  en  Finlande  à  la 
suite  d'OIasgoth  en  l'histoire  de  Septentrion, 

L'homme  connaît  bien  les  effets  de  la  musique:  c'est  le  pasteur  qui  fait 
sauter  ses  troupeaux  au  son  du  chalumeau,  le  laboureur  qui  chantonne,  le 
batelier,  le  charretier,  l'enfant  au  berceau: 

Mesme  au  berceau  plorant  le  petit  enfançon 
Coy  s'endort  et  s'appaise  au  bniit  d'une  chanson 
Comme  si  l'Ame  estant  de  Musique  ravie 
Rassembloit  lors  en  un  ses  accords  et  sa  vie.  (p.  93,  v) 


Les  sages,  pénétrés  des  correspondances  intimes  entre  les  différents  mondes, 
peuvent  se  servir  de  leur  science  pour  guérir  l'homme  en  proie  à  **rire  désac- 
cordée." Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  cite  de  nombreux  exemples  qu'il  puise  au 
livre  des  Dipnosophes  et  au  traité  de  la  musique  de  Plutarque.  Des  maladies 
plus  organiques  peuvent  trouver  leur  ciu"e  dans  la  musique:  Asclépiade 
guérissait  les  sourds  au  son  de  la  trompette  et  du  tambour,  Hisménias  "par 
douceur  harmonique  les  fièvres  guarissoit  et  goûte  sciatique,"  Thaïes  a  su, 
grâce  au  pouvoir  de  la  cythre,  éloigner  la  peste  et  autres  maux.  Bien  d'autres 
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noms  seraient  à  ajouter.  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  fait  appel  également  aux 
Hébreux  pour  démontrer  les  vertus  cathartiques  de  la  musique.  David 
n'apaisait-il  pas  Saiil  en  proie  à  la  mélancolie?  et  au  livre  des  Rois  ne  lit-on 
pas  qu'Elisée  fit  venir  un  joueur  de  lyre  (qu'il  préfère  appeler  harpeur-celà  a 
une  consonnance  plus  hébraïque)  afm  de  se  rendre  réceptif  à  l'esprit  de 
Dieu? 

Il  n'est  pas  un  théoricien  qui  ne  croit  en  l'effet  admirable  de  la  musique, 
Platon  (LoiSy  République),  Aristote  (Politique)  en  étaient  persuadés;  même 
un  esprit  moderne  et  rationaliste  comme  Mersenne  ne  met  en  doute  ce 
pouvoir.  ^^  Certains  écrivains  ont  recours  à  des  exemples  plus  modernes. 
Ainsi  Pontus  de  Tyard  relate  l'anecdote  dont  fut  témoin,  dit-il.  Monsieur  de 
Vintimille  séjournant  à  Milan  (Solitaire  Second).  Bergier,  dans  La  musique 
spéculative,  affirme  avoir  user,  lui-même  -  de  la  musique  pour  apaiser  un 
jeune  homme  natif  de  Lorraine.  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  cite  le  cas  des 
"Azenegues  noirs"  qui  furent  **apprivoisés"  par  le  doux  son  de  la  flûte.  Si 
la  musique  calme  les  hommes,  eue  peut  aussi  les  remplir  d'humeur  guer- 
rière. Citons  le  cas  des  Spartiates  luttant  contre  les  Messéniens  dont  les 
coeurs  furent  rafermis  grâce  à  Tirthée. 

Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  exhorte  les  musiciens  du  Roi  -  s'ils  ont  appris  l'har- 
monie, c'est-à-dire  s'ils  savent  "accorder  la  lyre  dans  les  corps"  -  à  tendre  la 
corde  de  Raison  et  à  ne  laisser  résonner  la  corde  de  l'ire  que  pour  dénoncer 
les  crimes,  les  forfaits  **de  qui  va  violant  la  Musique  de  Paix."  Plus  que 
jamais  le  Royaume  de  France  a  besoin  de  cette  harmonie.  Tout  est  dis- 
sonance, désaccord,  les  gentilhommes  n'obéissent  plus  aux  princes,  les 
princes  aux  rois  parce  que  les  rois  eux-mêmes  n'obéissent  au  Roi  suprême: 

Ainsi  l'ame  est  confuse  au  politique  corps 

Et  le  grand  luth  du  Règne  au  perdu  ses  accords,  (p.  96,  v) 

Que  les  musiciens  chantent  d'un  ton  sévère  et  grave,  à  la  mode  dorienne,  la 
vraie  Piété  au  Roi!  Celui-ci,  repentant  comme  le  fut  David,  se  rangera  au 
service  de  Dieu  et  tout  rentrera  dans  l'ordre.  L'auteur  de  La  Galliade  ne 
ménage  pas  son  souverain! 

Les  musiciens  sauront  ranimer  le  courage  des  capitaines  en  chantant  d'un 
ton  guerrier,  à  la  mode  phrygienne.  Alors  ceux-ci  pourront  repousser 
l'assaut  de  l'étranger  ou  du  Français  mutin.  Ils  ne  feront  que  marcher  sur  les 
traces  de  leurs  devanciers,  les  Bardes  "bien  appris."  Voilà  bien  la  preuve  que 
cet  approfondissement  des  lois  de  l'harmonie  universelle  n'était  pas  pure 
spéculation,  un  divertissement  de  philosophe  coupé  de  la  réalité  politique  et 
sociale.  Quant  aux  musiciens  qui  se  contenteront  de  charmer  les  seigneurs  et 
les  dames,  qu'ils  prennent  garde  à  choisir  des  accents  chastes  et  purs: 

N'entonnez  en  leurs  coeurs,  ny  aux  trous  de  leurs  testes 
Nuls  tons  qui  ne  soient  purs,  aetherez  et  celestes  (p.  98,  v) 

point  de  "charnelle  chanson  qui  Chasteté  renverse." 
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Non  seulement  le  musicien  doit  connaître  les  rapports  harmoniques,  mais 
il  doit  encore  savoir  choisir  les  modes  sur  lesquels  composer  sa  musique. 
Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  compte  six  modes:  dorien,  phrygien,  écolien,  ionnien 
ou  iastien,  lydien  et  myxolydien.  On  remarquera  qu'il  ne  mentionne  pas  le 
lydien  relâché  (xaXaga  Xûôiôti).  Certains  théoriciens  de  la  Renaissance  en 
comptent  jusqu'à  douze;  c'est  qu'ils  doublent  chaque  mode  d'une  forme 
basse  ou  haute,  *^  mais  tous  admettent  que  les  anciens  ne  connaissaient  que 
sept  modes  qui  correspondent  aux  sept  espèces  d'octaves.^"*  Chaque  mode 
exerce  une  fonction  particulière.  Le  mode  dorien  apporte  la  paix  de  l'âme 
tandis  que  le  ton  phrygien  sera  employé  pour  exhorter  les  guerriers  (l'on  voit 
qu'il  y  a  confusion  entre  ton  et  mode).  L'éolien  amène  au  sommeil,  l'ion- 
nien  porte  l'âme  à  chercher  les  secrets  divins,  le  lydien  chasse  les  soucis  et  en- 
fin le  ton  inventé  par  Sapho  rend  l'âme  langoureuse. 

Pour  exalter  l'âme,  il  faut  lui  donner  la  nourriture  qui  convient  à  sa 
nature, ^^  c'est-à-dire  motets  et  cantique  divins: 

Rien  de  mol,  rien  de  lasche,  et  rien  au  vice  esclave. 

Mais  tout  pur,  tout  constant,  tout  sonoreux  et  grave,  (p.  100) 

Dans  un  beau  morceau  lyrique,  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  exalte  la  pudeur  chez 
les  damoiselles,  comparant  la  chasteté  à  une  fleur  secrète.  Toujours  dans 
une  belle  envolée,  il  encourage  les  musiciens  à  célébrer  la  gloire  de  Dieu  en 
reproduisant  l'harmonie  universelle: 

Chantres,  chantres,  chantez  du  grand  Dieu  les  louanges. 
Accordez  vos  veaux  chants  aux  saincts  hymnes  des  Anges, 
Gloire  soit  es  hauts  lieux  à  Tunique  Bonté 
Paix  en  terre  aux  humains  de  bonne  volonté 
Faites-moy  tournoyer  par  nombreuses  parolles 
Et  les  Esprits  mouvants,  et  du  Ciel  les  carolles: 
Entonnez  es  tuyaux  des  Orgues  longs  et  ronds 
Des  Cieux  organisez  la  Musique  et  les  tons: 
Faites  sur  le  clavier  d'une  douce  Espinete 
Marcher  d'orgue  et  de  rang  Planète  après  Planète 
Sous  le  bal  du  grand  Qel .  .  .  (p.  100,  v  -  101,  r) 

ainsi  imiteront-ils  David  qui  sonnait  de  la  harpe  en  la  sainte  cité.  Que  les 
musiciens  décrochent  leurs  harpes  des  saules  de  Babylone  pour  entonner  le 
chant  nouveau;  et  pour  les  encourager,  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  donne 
lui-même  l'exemple  et  laisse  monter  un  chant  de  louanges. 

Doxologie 

Ce  chant  de  louanges  ou  d'action  de  grâces  court  sur  quelque  neuf  pages.  En 
réalité  il  reprend  dans  une  traduction  proche  du  texte  tout  le  Psaume  104 
dans  lequel  David  exalte  Dieu  dans  sa  création.  L'auteur  de  la  Galliade  a  su 
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garder  le  mouvement  de  ce  chant  d'amour  dont  chaque  mot  est  une  prière  et 
un  tressaillement  de  joie.  D'autres  fragments  de  psaumes  apparaissent  aussi 
comme  des  versets  des  Psaumes  149  et  150.  Dans  cette  doxologie  finale,  c'est 
tout  un  orchestre  qui  se  trouve  réuni  pour  louer  l'Eternel  dans  son  sanc- 
tuaire et  dans  le  firmament. 

Dans  une  ultime  tentative  pour  fondre  les  diverses  traditions,  Lefèvre  de 
la  Boderie  exhorte  les  musiciens  du  roi  à  émuler  lopas,  le  harpeur  de  Didon, 
qui  rappelait  à  sa  reine  les  enseignements  d'Atlas.  Grâce  à  Atlas,  il  peut 
renouer  avec  la  légende  de  l'Hercule  des  Gaules  qui  avait  retenu  les  leçons 
d'Atlas  qui  les  tenait  lui-même  de  lanus  (ou  Noé).  A  son  tour  cet  Hercule 
avait  transmis  les  secrets  à  ses  descendants,  les  Bardes  gaulois. 


Conclusion 

Ainsi  s'achève  le  quatrième  chant  de  la  Galliade,  texte  central  de  cette 
"épopée  du  savoir,"  car  bien  plus  qu'un  traité  de  musique,  c'est  toute  une 
cosmologie  que  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie  nous  propose.  Mais  il  ne  s'agit 
pas  d'un  froid  exposé.  L'auteur  de  la  Galliade  a  intériorisé  la  doctrine 
platonicienne  et  la  cabbale  chrétienne.  Il  **sait"  les  correspondances  intimes 
entre  le  **petit  monde"  et  le  **grand  monde";  il  sait  que  l'homme,  grâce  à  sa 
raison,  peut  reproduire  l'harmonie  de  l'univers  de  même  qu'il  peut,  par 
ignorance  ou  par  malice,  créer  des  accords  discordants  et  amener  de  proche 
en  proche  le  désquilibre  dans  toute  la  création.  C'est  pourquoi  Guy  Lefèvre 
de  la  Boderie  a  dévoilé  tous  les  secrets  de  la  musica  mundana.  Que  les  musi- 
ciens appliquent  les  lois  de  l'harmonie,  grâce  à  leur  musique  et  au  processus 
de  concaténation  universelle,  la  paix  étendra  ses  ailes  tutélaires  sur  le 
monde,  la  volonté  de  Dieu  sera  faite  et  le  Christ-Roi  tégnera  de  nouveau  sur 
la  terre. 

Il  est  difficile  d'imaginer  qu'à  la  même  époque,  Montaigne  rédigeait  les 
Essais,  posant  un  des  premiers  jalons  vers  la  pensée  moderne  et  que  quel- 
ques années  plus  tard  Charron  ferait  inscrire  sur  sa  maison  de  Condom  "Je 
ne  sçay."  Guy  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie,  lui,  ne  met  aucune  idée  reçue  en  ques- 
tion. Nous  l'avons  surpris,  plusieurs  fois,  à  reproduire  des  erreurs  qui  se 
répétaient  depuis  l'antiquité.  Il  ne  lui  vient  point  à  l'esprit  de  soumettre  cer- 
tains faits  à  l'épreuve  de  l'expérience.  Non,  il  est  détenteur  d'une  "révéla- 
tion,' '  à  charge  pour  lui  de  la  transmettre  de  la  façon  la  plus  convaincante  et 
si  possible  la  plus  poétique. 


Notes 

1  Cf.  D.P.  Walker,  Musical  Humanism  in  the  16th  and  early  17th  Centuries,  dans  The  Music 
Review,  2  (1941),  4. 

2  Ms.  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  1359  sans  date,  mais  Bergier  mourut  en  1623. 

3  Dans  Advertissement  aux  lecteurs. 
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4  Ayant  à  l'esprit  ces  différents  rapports  le  lecteur  peut  comprendre  aisément  des  vers  que  A.M. 
Schmidt  considérait  comme  énigmatique.  Cf.  La  Poésie  scientifique  en  France  au  XVI'  siècle, 
p.  255. 

5  Soit  256/243. 

6  Livre  I,  chap.  XXVII. 

7  Notons  que  l'auteur  attribue  le  même  son  aux  planètes  Vénus  et  Mercure.  Cicéron  expliquait 
cette  identité  de  son  à  leur  intensité  (vis)  commune;  Macrobe  par  leur  isodromie,  toutes  les  deux 
tournant  dans  le  même  sens,  d'est  en  ouest. 

8  Cf.  Mersenne,  L'Harmonie  Universelle,  livre  premier  des  consonnances,  p.  108. 

9  Cela  représente  environ  22.300  km. 

10  II  est  à  noter  que  les  prêtres,  kohanim,  portaient  quatre  sous-vêtements  et  quatre  ornements 
vestimentaires  (cf.  Levi  tique). 

11  Nous  retrouvons  le  nombre  quatre  dont  nous  avons  vu  l'importance  aux  yeux  de  l'auteur.  On 
comprend  pourquoi  il  traite  de  la  musique,  soit  de  l'univers,  au  cercle  iv  de  son  ouvrage. 

12  "Quibus  existimo  me  satis  ostendisse  quantam  vim  Graecorum  musica  tam  Platonis,  quam 
Aristotelis  aetate  habuerit,  ut  jam  nemo  sanae  mentis  ea  de  re  dubitare  debere  vidatur"  (Quaes- 
tiones  in  Genesim).  Dans  son  livre  de  L'Harmonie  Universelle,  il  affirme  "qu'il  est  aisé  de 
prouver  que  l'harmonie  est  utile  à  toutes  les  sciences"  et  il  consacre  la  proposition  X  du  livre  III 
à  expliquer  l'utilité  de  l'harmonie  dans  la  morale  et  la  politique. 

13  Ainsi  Zarlino  exp)ose  les  12  modes  suivants:  dorien,  hypodorien,  phrygien,  hypophrygien,  ly- 
dien, hypolydien,  mixolydien,  hypomixolydien,  hyperdorien  ou  éolien,  subhyperdorien,  hyper- 
phrygien  appelé  aussi  Ionien  ou  iastien,  et  enfin  subhyperphrygien. 

14  Marin  Mersenne  établit  ainsi  les  correspondances:  mixolydien  ...  F,  lydien  .  .  .  E,  phrygien 
.  .  .  D,  dorien  .  .  .  C,  hypolydien  .  .  .  B,  hypophrygien  ...  A  et  hypodorien  ...  G. 

15  Les  anciens  avaient  déjà  classé  les  modes.  Platon  prisait  le  mode  dorien,  hypodorien  ou  éolien 
ainsi  que  le  phrygien  pour  leurs  harmonies  viriles  et  tranquilles.  Le  dorien  parle  à  l'intelligence. 
Par  ailleurs,  il  condamne  le  mode  ionien  parce  qu'il  amollit.  Aristote  pensait  que  le  mode  lydien 
convenait  à  l'éducation  des  jeunes  gens. 


Truth,  Lies,  and  Poésie  in  King  Lear 


JEAN  MacINTYRE 


At  the  beginning  of  his  tragedy,  King  Lear  requires  each  of  his  daughters  to 
"speak*  *  her  love  for  him,  promising  the  most  opulent  share  of  the  kingdom 
to  her  who  "doth  love  us  most.**^  In  answer  he  gets  the  well-known  rhetoric 
of  Goneril  (**I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter'*)  and  of 
Regan  ("I  am  alone  felicitate  /  In  your  dear  highness'  love").  Then,  expect- 
ing yet  more,  he  gets  Cordelia's  **I  love  your  majesty /According  to  my 
bond,  no  more,  nor  less."  Lear  bids  her,  **mend  your  speech  a  little,"  but 
when  she  amplifies  to  **I.  .  .  obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you .  .  . 
[But]  sure  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters  /  To  love  my  father  all,'  '  Lear  re- 
jects her  "truth":  "Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her."  When 
Kent  intervenes  -  "Be  Kent  unmannerly/ When  Lear  is  mad  ...  To  plain- 
ness honour's  bound /When  majesty  falls  to  folly"  ^  -  the  angry  king 
banishes  him  with  a  curse,  and  turns  to  further  reward  those  whose  words 
have  pleased  him. 

Goneril's  and  Regan's  hyperbole  here,  and  Edmund's  fabrication  about 
Edgar  in  the  next  scene,  are  devised  to  flatter  a  known  weakness:  Lear's 
desire  for  adulation,  Gloucester's  physical  timidity.  The  eager  faith  both  old 
men  give  to  verbal  manipulation  will  cause  all  the  suffering  they  will  endure 
themselves  and  bring  on  others.  Good  counsellors  tell  them  to  prefer  plain 
truth.  Long  before  their  deaths  they  learn  the  folly  of  their  trust  in  false- 
hoods. Yet,  strangely,  much  of  the  good  that  befalls  them  itself  is  built  upon 
falsehoods  by  characters  who  intend  to  benefit  them.  Kent  disguises  himself 
as  a  servant  and  becomes  the  fellow  of  the  Fool.  Edgar  successively  adopts 
the  roles  of  madman,  poor  stranger,  peasant,  and  nameless  knight.^  These 
disguises  depend  upon  carefully  constructed  fictions:  Kent  farcically  exag- 
gerates his  own  personality,  Edgar  obliterates  his  ("Edgar  I  nothing  am") 
and  creates  wholly  new  identities.  Within  his  disguises  of  person,  Edgar 
fabricates  fictions  such  as  the  famous  Dover  Cliff  speech;  yet,  because  the 
falsehoods  of  Kent  and  Edgar  are  benevolent,  even  so  morally  sensitive  a 
critic  as  Johnson  does  not  remark  that  their  deceptions  exceed  those  of  the 
play's  villains,  who  if  anything  overdo  plain  speaking  once  they  come  to 
power.  The  relationship  between  telling  the  truth,  telling  lies,  and  inventing 
fictions  -  the  "poesy"  of  Kent  and  Edgar  -  shapes  the  play's  most  impor- 
tant actions.  This  relationship  parallels  the  16th  century's  awareness  that 
the  need  to  persuade  may  conflict  with  the  need  to  tell  the  truth,  an  aware- 
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ness  most  important  in  the  justification  of  poesy  (the  creation  of  fictions) 
against  charges  that  to  make  them  is  to  lie. 

Truth,  of  course,  means  that  what  is  affirmed  states  what  is.  Renaissance 
writers  commonly  assume  that  the  truth  will  displease: 

...  the  truth  plainly  setteth  downe  the  matter  as  it  is  indeed,  albeit  the  event 
thereof  be  not  verie  pleasant.'* 

.  .  .  sometimes  a  man  must  not  speake  all  that  he  knoweth,  for  if  he  do,  he  is 
like  to  fmd  small  favour,  although  he  haue  just  cause  to  speake,  and  may  with 
reason  declare  his  mynd  at  large.  ^ 

As  Bacon  observes, 

.  .  .  Truth  is  a  naked,  and  open  day  light,  that  doth  not  shew,  the  Masques, 
and  Mununeries,  and  Triumphs  of  the  world,  halfe  so  Stately,  and  daintily,  as 
Candlelight.^ 

Unlike  truth.  Bacon  continues,  falsehood  has  to  be  pleasing:  **A  mixture  of 
a  Lie  doth  ever  add  Pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 
out  of  Mens  Mindes,  Vaine  Opinions,  Flattering  Hopes,  False  valuations. 
Imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like;  but  it  would  leave  the  Minds  of  a 
Number  of  Men,  poore  shrunken  Things,  full  of  Melancholy,  and  Indis- 
position, and  unpleasing  to  themselves?"  Men  even  love  lies  from  **a 
naturall,  though  corrupt  Loue,  of  the  Lie  it  selfe,**  even  when  the  lie  gives 
neither  pleasure  nor  advantage.^  When  the  person  lied  to  is  powerful,  the 
falsehood  told  to  please  him  endangers  the  whole  state;  Erasmus  devotes  a 
chapter  in  The  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince  to  the  evil  of  flattering  a 
ruler  and  proposes  death  as  the  penalty.^  His  disciple  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
amplifies  this  chapter  in  The  Governour,  insisting  on  putting  flatterers 
**openly  to  tortures  ...  in  reason  how  much  more  pain  [than  forgers  and 
coiners]  (if  there  were  any  greater  pain  than  death)  were  he  worthy  to  suffer, 
that  with  false  adulation  doth  corrupt  and  adulterate  the  gentle  and  virtuous 
nature  of  a  nobleman."^  Shakespeare  uses  the  words  **lie"  and  ** flatter" 
almost  interchangeably:  **  Therefore  I  lie  with  her  and  she  with  me /And  in 
our  thoughts  by  lies  we  flattered  be."  A  large  class  of  villains  are  lying  flat- 
terers -  the  morality  Vices,  Proteus,  Parolles,  lago,  and  the  Witches  of 
Macbeth,  Heywood's  WendoU,  Jonson's  Volpone,  Milton's  Satan,  and  Bun- 
yan's  Worldly- Wiseman.  King  Lear  abounds  in  them  -  Goneril,  Regan, 
Burgundy,  Oswald,  Edmund  -  all  exemplifying  the  danger  to  a  prince  that 
Erasmus  worried  over,  especially  if  the  prince  is  a  child  or  an  old  man,  who 
**by  natural  inclination  .  .  .  [take]  more  pleasure  in  blandishments  than  in 
truth."^<^ 

The  moral  danger  inherent  in  pleasant  lies  may  explain  the  uneasiness 
many  of  the  same  thinkers  feel  about  poetic  fictions: 
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The  principall  ornament  of  [poets']  verses  are  tales  made  at  pleasure,  &  foolish 
&  disorderly  subiectes,  clean  disguising  the  trueth  &  hystorie,  to  the  end  they 
might  the  more  delight.  .  .  .  Hence  grew  the  common  prouerb,  that  al  Poets 
are  lyers.  .  .  .  The  occasion  of  so  free  passage  giuen  to  Poets  is,  for  that  their 
fables  slyde  awaye  easily,  and  cunningly  turne  themselues  to  tickel  at 
pleasure." 

A  fable  is  a  forged  tale,  containing  in  it  by  the  colour  of  a  lie,  a  matter  of 
truth.»2 

One  of  the  Fathers,  in  great  Seuerity,  called  Poésie,  Vinum  Daemonum; 
because  it  filleth  the  Imagination,  and  yet  it  is,  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  Lie.^^ 

The  confusion  of  fiction  and  lie,  between  which  Sidney  discriminates  in  his 
familiar  statement,  **The  Poet,  he  nothing  affirmes,  and  therefore  never 
lyeth,'*^"^  may  draw  strength  from  the  dreaded  perils  of  flattery. 

Thomas  Wilson  attempts  to  override  objections  to  pleasant  fiction  by  a 
utilitarian  argument  from  experience.  As  he  says,  one  cannot  persuade  an 
audience  that  does  not  listen: 

...  I  woulde  thinke  it  not  amisse  to  speake  much,  according  to  the  nature  and 
phansie  of  the  ignorant,  that  the  rather  they  might  be  won  through  Fables,  to 
learne  more  weightie  and  graue  matters,  for  all  men  can  not  brooke  sage 
causes,  and  auncient  collations:  .  .  .  Talke  altogether  of  most  graue  matters, 
or  deeply  search  out  the  ground  of  things  or  use  the  quiddities  of  Dunce,  to  set 
forth  Gods  misteries:  and  you  shall  see  the  ignorant .  .  .  either  fall  a  sleepe,  or 
els  bid  you  farewell.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  no  foolishness,  but  rather  wisedome  to 
win  men,  by  telling  of  Fables  to  heare  of  Gods  goodnesse.^^ 

Sidney  says  the  same  throughout  the  Defense  of  Poésie: 

.  .  .  glad  [men]  will  be  to  heare  the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  and 
Aeneas;  and  hearing  them,  must  needs  heare  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely,  that  is  to  say  Philosophi- 
cally, set  out,  they  would  sweare  they  be  brought  to  schoole  againe  .  .  .  For 
even  those  harde-harted  evill  men  who  thinke  vertue  a  school  name,  and 
knowe  no  other  good  but  indulgere  genio,  and  therefore  despise  the  austere 
admonitions  of  the  Philosopher,  and  feele  not  the  mward  reason  they  stand 
upon,  yet  will  be  content  to  be  delighted,  which  is  all  the  good  felow  Poet 
seemeth  to  promise;  and  so  steale  to  see  the  forme  of  goodness  (which  seene 
they  cannot  but  loue)  ere  themselues  be  aware.  ^^ 


The  means  to  this  end,  in  the  famous  definition,  is  to  imitate  reality  under 
fictitious  names: 

Poésie .  .  .  is  an  arte  of  imitation, ...  a  representing,  counterfetting,  or  figur- 
ing forth:  to  speake  metaphorically,  a  speaking  pictiu-e,  with  this  end,  to  teach 
and  delight.  .  .  .  [T]hey  which  most  properly  do  imitate  to  teach  and  delight 
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.  .  .  borrow  nothing  of  what  is,  hath  been,  or  shall  be  [here  differing  from  the 
historian  tied  to  the  truth  of  a  foolish  worid],  but  range,  only  rayned  with 
learned  discretion,  into  the  divine  consideration  of  what  may  be  and  should 
be.  ...  It  is  that  fayning  notable  images  of  vertues,  vices,  or  what  els,  with 
that  delightful  teaching,  which  must  be  the  right  describing  note  to  know  a 
poet  by.'"' 

The  poet,  that  is,  makes  a  convincing  imitation  of  reality,  not  a  slavish 
record  of  fact;  his  purpose  is  to  teach  the  ideal  by  representing  it  as  the  possi- 
ble, and  to  present  the  ideal  clearly  through  the  ethical  quality  of  his  fiction. 
Since  (unlike  the  philosopher)  he  is  not  exhorting  to  virtue  directly  but  only 
showing  the  behavior  of  imaginary  persons  and  its  consequences,  he  recon- 
ciles the  demands  of  truth,  however  unpleasant,  to  "imaginations  as  one 
would"  without  flattery.  Thus  the  poet  will  be  heard  when  the  truth-speaker 
is  rejected.  Yet  his  hearers  will  not  be  harmed  by  listening  to  his  fictions,  as 
they  will  if  they  listen  to  a  flatterer's  pleasing  lies. 

Like  Sidney's  men  who  refuse  the  philosopher's  virtuous  exhortations, 
Lear  will  not  accept  truth  *  *barely  set  out'  '  ;  it  is  hardly  accidental  that  he  re- 
jects **plain"  and  "plainness"  so  often  during  his  exchanges  with  Cordelia 
and  Kent.  Gloucester  knows  "no  other  good  but  indulgere  genio''  and  can- 
not feel  "the  inward  reason"  of  Edmund's  insinuations  that  Edgar  wants 
his  father  dead.  Both,  therefore,  prove  susceptible  to  language  that  flatters 
their  particular  weaknesses,  and  once  they  have  accepted  the  flattery  they 
prove  impenetrable  to  the  truth  of  either  words  or  experience  till  experience 
changes  their  minds.  Neither  Goneril  nor  Regan  nor  Edmund  bothers  to  lie 
or  gild  the  truth  once  they  have  secured  property  and  power  -  until,  of 
course,  they  start  to  lie  to  one  another. 

The  first  two  scenes  of  the  play  defme  the  roles  truth,  lies,  and  poesy  will 
assume  in  the  rest  of  it.  Goneril  and  Regan  flatter  Lear  with  an  inflated  and 
hyperbolical  rhetoric.  It  takes  very  little  skill  in  logic  to  show  what  they  say  is 
nonsense;  however,  Lear  is  not  Ustening  for  logic  but  for  just  the  kind  of 
comparatives  and  superlatives  they  give  him.  When  Cordelia  utters  a  plain 
statement  instead  of  another,  longer  ladder  of  "more's"  and  "dearer 's," 
the  contrast  between  what  he  has  been  hearing  and  what  he  now  hears 
makes  her  words  sound  harsher  than  their  meaning.  France  points  out  that 
her  language  "reverbs  no  hollowness,"  while  the  repeated  "plain's"  and 
"true's"  applied  to  it  by  Lear  and  everyone  else  show  that  the  trouble  is  not 
in  the  substance  but  in  the  language  used  to  express  it.  And  if  Cordelia's 
"plain"  truth  displeases  Lear  because  its  expression  does  not  verbally  con- 
form to  what  he  thinks  due  him,  Kent's  -  that  Lear  is  mad,  foolish,  rash, 
evildoing  -  offends  him  in  words  and  meaning  alike.  Yet  this  is  nothing  to 
the  truths  he  gets  from  Goneril  and  then  from  Regan  when  they  are  in  pos- 
session and  no  longer  need  trouble  to  flatter  him. 

When  Goneril  "breeds  occasions"  to  dismiss  her  father  and  his  knights 
she  simply  tells  him  the  truth: 
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By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train; 
And  the  remainders,  that  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
Which  know  themselves,  and  you.  (I.  iv.  244-9) 

Recalling  Cordelia's  "plain"  speech  for  which  he  banished  her  as  a  **most 
small  fault,"  Lear  tries  to  control  Goneril  with  threats  and  curses.  Then, 
since  these  fail  and  since  he  cannot  banish  this  daughter  to  another  land  as 
he  did  Cordelia,  he  must  banish  himself,  still  expecting  that  Regan  will  side 
with  him  and  even  that  he  may  **resume  the  shape"  Goneril  thinks  he  has 
**cast  off  forever." 

Regan  shows  her  true  feeling  for  her  father  first  by  deeds,  then  by  words. 
When  Lear  finds  his  messenger  in  the  stocks  and  hears  that  **It  is  both  he 
and  she, /Your  son  and  daughter"  (Il.iv.  11-12),  he  will  not  believe  it: 
"They  durst  not  do't.  They  could  not,  would  not  do't"  (Il.iv.  21-2).  He 
then  catches  at  Regan's  greeting,  "I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness"  (Il.iv. 
125),  as  truth.  Because  rejecting  Cordelia  and  Goneril  has  left  him  with  only 
Regan,  he  takes  much  longer  to  accept  that  her  words  truly  express  her  feel- 
ings and  mean  the  same  as  Goneril's: 

O  sir,  you  sire  old; 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine:  You  should  be  rul'd  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.  Therefore  I  pray  you 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return; 
Say  you  have  wrong'd  her.  (Il.iv.  147-153) 

Lear  evades  the  meaning  of  these  and  succeeding  words,  understanding 
only  when  Goneril  enters  and  Regan  takes  her  by  the  hand  -  and  even  then 
he  tries  to  deny  this  visible  evidence  of  their  alliance.  The  two  allies  **dis- 
quantity"  his  train  from  one  hundred  to  none;  his  weapons  of  curse  and 
threat  fail  him: 

I  will  do  such  things  - 
What  they  are  yet,  I  know  not;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.  (Il.iv.  182-184) 

These  **terrors  of  the  earth"  turn  into  weeping  and  oncoming  madness,  and 
disturb  not  at  all  the  complacency  of  Regan,  Goneril,  and  Cornwall  as  they 
dismiss  Lear  to  the  weather  and  go  inside.  Meanwhile,  his  forced  recogni- 
tion that  his  two  daughters  neither  obey  him,  love  him,  nor  honor  him 
drives  Lear  into  the  storm  and  the  insanity  it  prefigures.  After  this  experi- 
ence of  truth  at  its  most  painful,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Lear  at  first 
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believes  his  reunion  with  a  loving  and  forgiving  Cordelia  to  be  a  dream,  or 
that  he  retreats  into  "imaginations  as  one  would"  during  the  disasters  of 
ActV. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  play  truth  and  falsehood,  and  confusions  be- 
tween them,  remain  important,  but  instead  of  being  centered  on  verbal  lies 
they  are  centered  on  deceptive  appearances,  which  are  closer  to  poesy  than 
is  the  rhetoric  of  the  first  scene.  To  supplant  his  brother,  Edmund  forges  a 
letter,  reports  an  imaginary  conversation,  stages  an  incriminating  interview, 
and  conducts  a  noisy  duel  in  which  he  even  wounds  himself.  Later,  seeing 
advantage  in  truth,  he  tells  Cornwall  of  his  father's  correspondence  with 
France  and  secret  aid  to  Lear.  Gloucester,  who  is  not  present  when  Regan, 
Goneril,  and  Cordelia  speak  in  the  first  scene,  sees  that  the  King  has  acted 
**upon  the  gad,"  but  he  believes  what  he  thinks  visual  proof  of  Edgar's 
treachery  and  Edmund's  truth,  to  be  undeceived  only  at  the  moment  of  his 
blinding.  Exhilarated  by  his  first  successful  manipulation  of  appearances, 
Edmund  repeats  the  double  deception  of  father  and  brother  on  Goneril  and 
Regan,  and  attempts  to  trick  Albany  about  his  command  and  later  about  his 
prisoners.  Only  at  the  last  when  he  is  dying  does  Edmund  speak  a  disinter- 
ested truth  **despite  of  [his]  own  nature"  (V.iii.  243).  Edmund's  **poesy"  is 
corrupted  by  the  ill  purpose  directing  it;  not  "himself  a  true  poem"  he  in- 
vents fictions  that  "tickle  at  pleasure"  those  who  attend  to  them,  and  teach 
wrath,  lust  and  treason. 

Kent's  "poesy"  manipulates  his  own  appearance  so  successfully  that  his 
fellow  nobles  can  speak  of  Kent  to  him  and  not  recognize  him.  But  the  fic- 
tional Caius  depends  almost  entirely  upon  a  "raz'd  .  .  .  likeness"  (Liv.4), 
for  the  style  of  his  language  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Earl  in  the  first 
scene,  and  what  he  tells  Lear  as  Caius  in  their  first  interview  would  be  equal- 
ly true  of  Kent: 

I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver 
a  plain  message  bluntly;  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in, 
and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.  ...  I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 
(I.iv.32-9) 

<--  - 

Kent  "[shapes]  his  old  course  in  a  country  new"  (Li.l86),  the  one  below 
stairs  where  his  fellow  is  Lear's  Fool  who  speaks  truth  because,  as  he  says, 
he  has  not  learned  how  to  lie.  In  their  dialogues  these  two  tell  Lear  truths  he 
would  rather  not  know  in  a  form  he  can  neither  object  to  nor  repudiate,  yet 
these  are  the  same  truths  about  his  folly  he  rejected  when  Kent  spoke  them 
in  his  own  person.  But  Kent  easily  resumes  the  authority  of  a  great  noble- 
man in  Act  III,  where  he  conmiands  Lear's  knight  and  is  obeyed,  because  he 
has  not  sunk  his  own  self  into  a  created  identity.  Neither  Cordelia  nor  the 
audience  can  see  why  he  keeps  up  his  disguise  once  he  has  brought  Lear  to 
Dover. 
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Kent's  poesy,  then,  is  mainly  rhetorical,  intended  to  persuade  Lear  and 
others  that  he  is  not  what  he  is.  For  the  audience,  what  he  and  the  Fool 
mainly  do  is  to  keep  Lear  in  touch  with  the  continued  presence  of  loyalty  in 
a  world  that  seems  bent  on  uprooting  it.  For  Lear  on  the  heath,  the  Fool  can 
do  little  and  Kent  hardly  more.  Kent's  outward  fiction  and  inner  truth  fulfil 
the  requirement  of  poesy  -  a  false  vehicle  for  a  true  tenor  -  but  Kent  is  not  a 
major  poet.  At  the  entrance  to  the  hovel,  the  major  poet  enters  at  Kent's 
call: 

What  are  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i'th'straw? 
Come  forth. 

EnterEdgar  (III.iv.43 -44) 

Even  more  than  his  half-brother  Edmund,  Edgar  proves  a  master  of  in- 
vented identities,  but  instead  of  grafting  **loyal  son,"  "faithful  subject," 
**true  lover"  upon  his  own  person,  he  sinks  his  identity  with  true  **negative 
capability"  into  a  succession  of  invented  personages:  poor  Tom,  "a  most 
poor  man,"  a  rustic,  a  messenger,  a  nameless  knight;  "Edgar  I  nothing 
am."  At  first  this  obliteration  of  self  is  for  survival,  but  after  the  King's 
party  finds  him  in  the  hovel,  he  attaches  himself  to  Lear's  cause  and  by  the 
end  of  Act  III  he  seems  to  have  decided  to  "lurk"  in  his  disguise  in  case  he 
can  help.  This  makes  him  available  to  watch  over  his  father  and  others  until 
he  can  return  as  Edgar  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  Act  V.  Particularly  as  Poor 
Tom,  the  most  elaborate,  difficult,  and  long-lived  of  his  fictional  identities, 
Edgar  is  the  poet,  spinning  his  "autobiography"  of  the  "serving  man  proud 
in  heart  and  mind .  .  .  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust  and  wak'd  to  do  it'  ' 
(in.iv.85-91),  hearing  "the  foul  fiend  [haunt]  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale  [and]  Hoppedance  [cry]  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herring" 
(in.vi.30-32),  learning  from  Frateretto  "that  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of 
darkness"  (in.vi.6-7),  singing  snatches  of  ballads  and  inventing  a  rhyme 
about  dogs. 

That  Edgar  who  is  a  poet  creates  a  madman  who  is  a  poet  is  not  surpris- 
ing, especially  when  one  remembers  the  words  of  Theseus  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  -  a  play  with  so  many  likenesses  of  form  and  language  to 
King  Lear  that  Shakespeare  appears  to  be  imitating  his  comedy  in  his 
tragedy: 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold; 

This  is  the  madman.  .  .  . 

The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  fonns  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  (V.i.7-17) 
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Giving  **to  airy  nothing'*  a  convincing  and  vivid  "local  habitation"  is  a 
major  function  of  the  poet  in  the  view  of  Renaissance  theorists: 

Poésie .  .  .  is  an  arte  of  imitation, ...  a  representing,  counterfetting,  or  figur- 
ing forth;  to  speake  metaphorically,  a  speaking  picture. ...  it  is  that  fayning 
of  notable  images  of  vertues,  vices,  or  what  els .  .  .  which  must  be  the  right  de- 
scribing note  to  know  a  poet  by.'^ 

The  desideratum  is  enargia,  **when  a  thynge  is  so  described  that  it  semeth  to 
the  reader  or  hearer  that  he  beholdeth  it  as  it  were  in  doyng,'*^^  by  an  agent 
equally  real.  Such  a  **speaking  picture"  appears  as  Edgar  plans  his  disguise: 

I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 

To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 

That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 

Brought  near  to  beast.  My  face  Til  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots, 

And  with  presented  nakedness  outface 

The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 

Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 

Strike  in  their  numb*d  and  mortified  bare  arms 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms. 

Poor  pelting  villages,  sheepcotes,  and  mills. 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 

Enforce  their  charity.  (II.iii.6-20) 

When  Edgar  next  appears,  this  verbal  portrait  has  become  a  live,  speaking 
picture,  in  its  turn  speaking  further  such  pictures: 

.  .  .  poor  Tom,  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame, 
through  ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire,  that  hath  laid  knives 
under  his  pillow  and  halters  in  his  pew,  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge,  made  him 
proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse  over  four-inch'd  bridges,  to 
course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor.  .  .  .  Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  swimming 
frog,  the  toad,  the  todpole,  the  wall-newt  and  the  water;  that  in  the  fury  of  his 
heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets,  swallows  the  old  rat 
and  the  ditch  dog,  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  (III.iv.50-57, 
126-131) 

It  is  hard  to  remember  that  this  is  all  imaginative  creation,  that  a  sane  Edgar 
is  keeping  decorum  within  a  consistent  and  distinctive  style  that  hardly 
falters  through  two  long  scenes,  in  spite  of  the  growing  pity  for  Lear  that 
almost  mars  his  "counterfeiting/*  Only  when  he  meets  his  blinded  father 
does  the  role  become  too  much  for  him:  **Poor  Tom's  acold.  [Aside]  I  can- 
not daub  it  further"  (IV.i.51).  When  the  Old  Man  clothes  him  in  his  **best 
'parel,'*  even  wretched  Gloucester  notices  a  corresponding  change  in  his 
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speech,  and  when  Edgar  (truthfully  in  ways  Gloucester  cannot  know)  insists 
**In  nothing  am  I  changed  /  But  in  my  garments,"  Gloucester  still  maintains 
"Methinks  you're  better  spoken'*  (IV.vi.9-10).  Edgar's  reply  is  the  famous 
*  *topotesia,  that  is  ficcion  of  a  place,'  '  which  describes  Dover  cliff  *  *so  that  it 
semeth  to  the  reader  or  hearer  that  he  beholdeth  it,"^  and  Gloucester 
believes  he  has  fallen  from  this  merely  verbal  precipice  to  be  preserved  by 
miracle.  Edgar  thereupon  creates  for  himself  a  new  character,  **a  most  poor 
man,  made  tame  to  Fortune's  blows"  (IV.vi.218),  and  within  this  character 
by  **prosopographia ...  a  description  of  a  fained  person  [such  as]  harpies, 
furies,  devils,  .  .  .  and  soche  lyke"^^  paints  a  horror  on  the  clifftop: 

As  I  stood  here  below,  [another  fiction  supporting 
Gloucester's  "fall"]  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 
It  was  some  fiend.  (IV.vi.69-72) 

In  the  midst  of  these  fictions  Edgar  turns  to  the  audience  to  explain: 

Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  cure  it.  (IV.vi.33-4) 

That  is,  he  is  teaching  Gloucester  to  come  to  terms  with  truth  through  fic- 
tions adapted  to  limited  capacity  to  receive  truth  unadorned.  And  these  fic- 
tions do  what  they  are  intended  to,  for  after  he  thinks  he  has  miraculously 
escaped  a  tempting  demon,  Gloucester  prays  to  **ever  gentle  gods"  (not  the 
wanton  tormentors  who  **kill  us  for  their  sport"  [IV.i.37]),  "Let  not  my 
worser  spirit  tempt  me  again /To  die  before  you  please"  (IV.vi.214-5). 

Edgar's  later  disguises,  as  Mummerset  peasant,  messenger,  and  nameless 
knight,  include  less  fiction  than  Poor  Tom  and  the  stranger  on  the  beach, 
since  each  shows  some  aspect  of  Edgar  as  he  is  indeed.  The  peasant  defends 
helpless,  blind  Gloucester  from  a  murderer,  as  Edgar  would  do  even  if  the 
victim  were  not  his  father.  The  man  who  brings  Albany  Goneril's  letter  to 
Edmund  and  who  promises  to  return  after  the  battle  hardly  has  time  for  a 
personality,  but  exhibits  Edgar's  own  caution  and  good  manners.  As  the 
nameless  challenger,  he  is  almost  himself.  In  these  roles  his  disguise,  like 
Kent's,  is  more  rhetoric  than  poesy  -  conscious  persuasive  art,  not  another 
creating  Nature.  ^' 

In  his  madness,  Lear  produces  something  like  Edgar's  poetic  creations  as 
Poor  Tom,  but  with  one  absolutely  essential  difference.  Edgar  deliberately 
feigns  his  demons.  Lear  thinks  he  sees  what  he  describes.  At  first,  as  he 
learns  how  to  be  mad  from  the  blanketed  beggar,  he  merely  invests  him  with 
identities  suggested  by  his  garment:  "learned  Theban,"  "good  Athenian," 
"Robed  man  of  justice,"  "Persian."  But  he  soon  hallucinates,  seeing 
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Goneril  in  a  joint-stool,  Regan  as  an  invisible  cadaver  for  dissection,  "the 
little  dogs  and  all"  who  bark  at  him.  When  he  first  meets  blind  Gloucester, 
he  thinks  him  a  recruit  for  a  troop  of  archers,  then  "Goneril  with  a  white 
beard"  (IV.vi.96),  then  the  accused  in  a  capital  trial  (for  adultery),  and  last, 
in  a  lucid  flash,  **Thy  name  is  Gloucester"  (IV. vi.  175).  With  words  he  calls 
out  of  "airy  nothing"  the  "simp'ring  dame"  and  the  "rascal  beadle," 
hypocrites  pretending  sexual  virtue  but  really  depraved  by  lust.  Lear  thus 
creates  "notable  images  of  virtues,  vices,  or  what  els,"  showing  the  truth 
underlying  appearance  and  in  this  way  teaching  the  auditor.  But  Lear's 
"poésie"  is  without  poetic  intent,  for  it  is  the  unwilled  vision  of  the  lunatic 
who  "sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,"  not  the  controlled  fabrica- 
tion of  the  poet,  not  even  the  compulsive  truthfulness  of  the  Fool.  Lear  de- 
scribes what  he  thinks  he  sees,  insisting  that  others  "see,"  "behold," 
"look,"  "look  there."  He  has  no  idea  of  teaching  through  fiction  or  other- 
wise, unlike  Edgar  when  he  bids  a  man  he  knows  is  blind  "Do  but  look  up" 
(IV.vi.59).  What  Lear  says  truly  reports  the  facts  of  his  experience;  in  his 
madness,  he  cannot  lie.  But  to  be  a  poet,  one  must  be  able  to  lie,  communi- 
cating truth  in  a  veil  of  fiction,  and  this  means  that  to  be  a  poet  one  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  so  as  to  communicate  truth 
through  falsehood. 

After  Cordelia  and  her  doctor  have  restored  Lear  to  sanity,  he  veers  be- 
tween uncertainties  about  what  is  true.  At  first  he  cautiously  explores  his 
perceptions  and  only  believes  that  he  is  with  a  loving  and  forgiving  Cordelia 
after  testing  his  senses  with  a  pinprick.  When  he  and  Cordelia  are  brought  in 
as  Edmund's  prisoners,  Cordelia  is  perfectly  aware  that  they  "are  not  the 
first/ Who  with  best  meaning  have  incurred  the  worst"  (V.iii.3-4),  and  ex- 
pects to  confront  her  victorious  sisters.  Lear,  on  the  other  hand,  retreats 
into  "imaginations  as  one  would,"  spinning  his  idyl  of  paradise  in  prison 
with  Cordelia.  To  Lear,  this  may  be  "a  divine  consideration  of  what  may 
and  should  be,"  but  his  "Newgate  pastoral"  is  at  once  exposed  for  the  fan- 
tasy it  is  by  Edmund's  brutal  colloquy  with  the  captain. 

But  here,  and  also  in  his  last  moments,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Lear  can 
distinguish  what  he  imagines  from  what  really  exists.  When  he  enters  carry- 
ing his  dead  daughter,  we  have  an  independent  witness  that  he  killed  the 
captain,  and  visible  evidence  of  the  strength  to  do  it.  But  once  on  stage,  he 
vacillates  between  the  plainest  of  harsh  truths,  "She's  dead  as  earth" 
(V.iii.261),  and  the  airiest  of  "imaginations  as  one  would,"  "This  feather 
stirs,  she  lives!"  (265).  His  last  words  first  deny  and  then  affum  Cordelia's 
life,  and  he  dies  bidding  the  others  "Look  on  her!  Look  her  lips.  Look 
there,  look  there  -"  (310-11).  In  his  last  scene  as  in  his  first,  Lear  cannot 
bear  the  truth  about  Cordelia. 

When  Sidney  defines  the  purpose  of  poetry  as  "to  teach  and  delight,"  he 
does  not  mean  by  "teach"  to  communicate  factual  truth,  which  is  the  job  of 
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history  or  the  sciences.  Nor  does  he  mean  to  communicate  moral  truths, 
which  is  the  job  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  Poetry  unites  precept  and  exam- 
ple by  telling  what  someone  did  and  the  consequence  of  his  deed.  Roger 
Ascham,  in  The  Schoolmaster,  justifies  literature  because  it  gives  vicarious 
experience  and  spares  those  who  learn  from  it  much  pain  if  not  outright 
disaster.^  Because  Lear  refuses  truth  and  believes  falsehood,  and  because 
Gloucester  believes  a  lying  poesy  devised  to  deceive  him,  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  school  of  experience.  Goneril  and  Regan  say  this  explicitly: 

'Tis  his  own  blame;  hath  put  himself  from  rest 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly.  ...  To  wilful  men 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoohnasters.  (II.iv.293-307) 

Lear  in  the  storm  and  Gloucester  newly-blinded  come  to  some  recognition 
that  they  have  caused  their  own  sufferings;  Gloucester  especially  recognizes 
a  connection  between  his  past  life  and  his  present  pain: 

.  .  .  that  I  am  wretched 

Makes  thee  [Poor  Tom]  the  happier:  heavens,  deal  so  still! 

Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 

.  .  .  that  will  not  see 

Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly.  (IV.i.63-7) 

The  deceptions  of  poesy  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  both  old  men  in  a  limited 
way,  enabling  them  to  understand  and  accept  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  are,  even  though  the  teaching  that  comes  through  these  deceptions 
comes  too  late  to  avert  madness,  mutilation,  and  remorse,  and  much  too 
late  to  halt  the  evil  deeds  their  refusal  of  truth  and  acceptance  of  falsehood 
have  started. 

Gloucester,  Lear,  Kent,  Edgar,  Edmund,  Goneril,  Regan,  Cordelia,  and 
the  rest  are  themselves  fictions,  part  of  the  poetic  creation  called  tragedy. 
Any  attempt  to  explain  the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  by  the  awkward  and  un- 
certain definitions  available  in  Sidney,  Puttenham,  and  their  fellows  would 
be  inadequate.  But  inside  his  tragedy  Shakespeare  has  included  an  examina- 
tion of  what  the  poetic  fiction  of  King  Lear  is  supposed  to  be  doing  for  its 
audience,  and  among  many  ways  to  read  it,  one  is  Shakespeare's  defense  of 
his  own  poetic  art.  Yet  the  last  lines  of  the  play  cast  doubt  upon  this  art. 
Whether  their  speaker  is  the  obtuse  reader  Albany  or  the  futile  poet  Edgar, 
he  insists  that  truth  is  the  only  thing  left  for  the  survivors: 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey, 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say.  (V.iii.32  4-5) 
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In  the  face  of  the  final  tableau  of  death  and  all  that  has  led  up  to  it,  neither 
the  flattery  of  rhetoric  nor  the  delight  of  poésie  has  any  place.  Truth,  dread- 
ful as  it  is,  is  the  only  use  left  for  words. 
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La  Correspondance  d* Erasme  Volume  VIII  (1529-1530),  traduite  et  annotée  d'après 
le  texte  latin  de  VOpus  epistolarum  de  P.S.  Allen,  H.M.  Allen  et  H.W.  Garrod, 
par  Jacques  Chomarat,  Pierre  Langlois,  Joseph  Hellegouarch  et  Guy  Serbat. 
Bruxelles:  University  Press,  1979.  Pp.  670. 

Les  lettres  d'Erasme,  écrites  en  latin,  constituent  une  partie  fort  importante  de  son 
oeuvre;  elles  sont  certes  notre  meilleure  source  d'information  concernant  cet 
homme  qui  fut  le  plus  grand  humaniste  de  la  Renaissance.  De  plus,  comme  Erasme 
recevait  des  lettres  de  partout,  sa  correspondance  nous  offre  aussi  des  vues  péné- 
trantes sur  la  vie  littéraire,  culturelle,  politique,  religieuse  et  sociale  du  XVr  siècle  à 
ses  débuts.  Une  telle  correspondance,  représentant  un  total  de  3,162  lettres  qui 
s'échelonnent  entre  les  années  1484  et  1536,  est  un  des  plus  précieux  recueils  de 
documents  révélateurs  sur  une  époque  aussi  agitée  que  la  nôtre,  l'époque  de  la 
Renaissance,  de  l'Humanisme,  de  la  Réforme. 

Jusqu'ici  réservée  aux  spécialistes  et  aux  chercheurs  qui  maîtrisaient  le  latin,  la 
Correspondance  d'Erasme  devient  désormais  accessible  au  grand  public  grâce  à  la 
traduction  française  en  cours  d'édition  aux  Presses  de  l'Université  Libre  de  Bruxel- 
les. C'est  cette  année  même,  soit  en  1980,  que  devrait  être  terminée,  sous  la  direction 
d'Aloïs  Gerlo  de  Bruxelles,  la  traduction  intégrale  de  cette  Correspondance  qui 
comportera  alors  12  volumes. 

Point  n'est  besoin  de  souligner  qu'il  s'agit  là  d'un  véritable  travail  de  bénédictins. 
Toute  tentative  de  traduction  qui  se  veut  fidèle  recontre  bien  des  difficultés  que  seule 
l'expérience  de  ce  genre  de  travail  peut  faire  soupçonner.  Aux  difficultés  inévitables 
que  comporte  la  traduction  d'oeuvres  anciennes  s'ajoutent,  pour  les  oeuvres  latines 
du  XVP  siècle,  des  complications  propres  à  cette  époque.  Le  latin  y  est  déjà  vieux  de 
plusieurs  siècles,  et  les  mêmes  termes  anciens  recouvrent  ordinairement  leur  sens 
originel,  mais  parfois  aussi  une  acception  "moderne."  Quand  Erasme  loue  "l'em- 
phasis"  d'une  langue,  il  faut  se  garder  de  traduire  par  le  terme  "emphase,"  qui  a 
dégénéré  aujourd'hui  jusqu'à  ne  plus  dénoter  qu'un  blâme  pour  exagération  con- 
traire au  naturel  et  à  la  simplicité.  Force  est  bien  alors  au  traducteur  d'emprunter  un 
terme  voisin  comme  "majesté,"  tout  en  regrettant  que  "l'emphasis"  encore  flat- 
teur du  XVP  siècle  ne  corresponde  plus  à  "l'emphase"  blâmable  du  XX^.  Quand 
Erasme  écrit  "ecclesiastes,"  c'est  un  cas  typique  de  piège  pour  le  traducteur:  l'eccle- 
siastes  en  question  peut  devoir  se  traduire  non  pas  par  "un  ecclésiastique" 
(romain),  ce  qui  serait  un  contresens,  mais  bien  par  "un  prêcheur"  fluthérien). 

L'équipe  des  chercheurs  de  Bruxelles,  qui  nous  donne  la  traduction  française  in- 
tégrale de  la  Correspondance  d'Erasme,  a  admirablement  triomphé  de  ces  dif- 
ficultés de  langue  et  de  bien  d'autres  encore.  Pour  chaque  lettre  nous  est  donnée  une 
introduction  éclairant  le  texte  et  le  contexte.  Des  commentaires  et  des  annotations 
rendent  compte  des  prénoms,  des  noms  propres  de  personnes  et  de  lieux,  de  réfé- 
rences aux  sources  et  aux  auteurs  tant  grecs  que  latins  et  modernes;  on  explique 
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aussi  des  allusions  àdes  événements  ambigus,  à  des  lettres  disparues,  à  des  situa- 
tions problématiques  ou  conjecturales,  à  des  personnages  qui  autrement  seraient 
demeurés  inconnus.  Ont  été  réglés  des  problèmes  de  numérotation  pour  certaines 
lettres,  des  problèmes  de  datation.  Surtout,  de  fréquentes  incidences  sont  mises  en 
lumière,  relevant  de  connaissances  théologiques,  philosophiques,  historiques,  artis- 
tiques, et  bien  entendu  littéraires. 

De  cette  somme  inestimable  que  constitue  la  Correspondance  d'Erasme,  le  tome 
VIII  est  le  dernier  paru  et  il  nous  livre  les  lettres  envoyées  ou  reçues  par  Erasme 
entre  le  6  janvier  1529  et  le  31  juillet  1530.  Donnons  ici  un  bref  aperçu  de  quelques 
lettres;  ce  simple  échantillon  suffira  pour  permettre  d'apprécier  le  riche  éventail  de 
l'univers  épistolaire  d'Erasme.  L'affaire  du  Ciceronianus  y  est  soulevée,  où 
l'humaniste  condanme  les  "singes  de  Cicéron"  ainsi  que  le  paganisme  de  certains 
Italiens,  alors  qu'il  défend  sa  propre  conception  des  "bonnes  lettres"  (L.  2088). 
Ailleurs  Erasme,  préfaçant  une  édition  des  oeuvres  de  Sénèque,  nous  offre  un  bijou 
de  critique  philologique  et  littéraire  (L.  2091).  Surviennent  des  anecdotes  plaisantes 
sur  les  moines  (L.  2126),  et  un  éloge  des  femmes  lettrées  (L.  2133)  qui  ne  surprend 
pas  du  tout  sous  la  plume  de  l'humaniste  pédagogue  et  proféministe.  Bien  entendu 
on  pourra  lire  un  bilan  fait  par  Erasme  de  ses  luttes  passées  et  présentes  contre 
Luther,  de  la  situation  troublante  qui  prévaut  en  Europe  et  aussi  à  Bale  qu'il  songe  à 
quitter  (L.  2134).  Malade,  incertain  de  l'endroit  où  il  irait  se  réfugier,  inquiet  et  ne 
proie  à  une  véritable  détresse  morale,  l'humaniste  restera  fidèle  à  l'Eglise  mêmes  s'il 
est  la  cible  de  mille  attaques  venant  de  tous  azimuts  (L.  2136).  Une  fois  réfugié  à 
Fribourg,  Erasme  nous  décrit  la  situation  teUe  qu'elle  évoluait  à  Bale,  ce  qui  nous 
renseigne  surles  divisions  intestines  ayant  cours  partout  dans  l'Europe  d'alors,  et 
leurs  répercussions  sur  la  vie  quotidienne  (L.  2158).  Une  longue  lettre  raconte  les 
circonstances  de  la  condamnation  et  de  la  mort  de  Berquin,  brûlé  à  Paris  en  place 
de  Grèves  comme  fauteur  d'idées  nouvelles  (L.  2188).  Plus  loin,  Erasme  renouvelle 
ses  critiques  contre  des  abus  criants,  la  dégénérescence  des  institutions,  les  indul- 
gences, la  musique  sacrée,  la  monachisme  (L.  2205).  Un  ami  d'Erasme,  et  grand 
juriste  de  l'époque,  lui  donne  son  opinion  sur  la  question  qu'il  lui  avait  posée,  à 
savoir  la  légitimité  du  divorce  d'Henry  VIII,  roi  d'Angleterre  (L.  2267).  Des  ren- 
seignements nous  sont  fournis  concernant  le  siège  de  Vienne  par  les  Turcs  au  mois 
de  septembre  1529  (L.  2313),  concernant  les  monnaies  de  l'époque  et  la  dévaluation 
générale  qui  sévit  (L.  2352),  concernant  les  positions  respectives  des  partis  à  la  Diète 
d'Augsbourg  (L.  2355).  Ainsi  la  Correspondance  d'Erasme  offre-t-elle  un  miroir 
où  se  reflètent  distinctement  pour  nous  toute  une  époque  et  tout  un  monde  en 
ebullition. 
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Records  of  Early  English  Drama:  York.  Volume  1:  Introductiony  The  Records. 
Volume  2:  Appendices,  Translations,  End-notes,  Glossaries,  Indexes.  Edited  by 
Alexandra  F.  Johnston  and  Margaret  Rogerson.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto  Press,  1979.  Pp.  xUx,  965  (volumes  continuously  paginated). 
$69.96. 

The  inauguration  of  one  of  the  most  important  publishing  ventures  in  English 
literary  history  for  many  years  is  bound  to  be  a  notable  event.  Ehiring  the  last 
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decade  and  with  ever  increasing  intensity,  advance  news  of  the  progress  of  the 
exceptionally  ambitious  Records  of  Early  English  Drama  (R.E.E.D.)  series  has 
been  raising  high  hopes  among  a  wide  circle  of  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  How  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  at  once  that  on  the  evidence  of 
these  first  two  volumes  (hereafter  cited  as  York  1  and  York  2)  those  hopes  have 
now  proved  to  be  entirely  fulfilled.  On  the  face  of  it  no  editorial  partnership 
would  have  seemed  better  qualified  for  so  important  a  task  than  that  of  Alexan- 
dra Johnston  and  Margaret  Rogerson  (née  Dorrell),  both  already  celebrated  for 
the  attention  they  have  devoted  to  the  unpublished  records  of  the  York  drama 
and  for  their  elucidation  of  many  of  its  complex  issues.  The  enthusiasm  and 
scholarship  with  which  they  have  now  conducted  this  much  more  demanding 
enterprise  absolutely  justifies  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  distinguish- 
ed executive  committee,  by  the  Canada  Council  and  by  the  University  of  Toron- 
to Press.  Nor  could  a  series  of  volumes  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  records 
of  the  early  English  drama  be  more  appropriately  introduced  than  by  an  edition 
of  the  relevant  primary  sources  for  the  city  of  York.  Here,  if  anywhere  in  the 
country,  there  was  an  ideal  opportunity  to  convince  the  sceptic  that  it  might  be 
possible  "to  locate,  transcribe  and  publish  systematically  all  surviving  external 
evidence  of  dramatic,  ceremonial  and  minstrel  activity  before  1642."  Perfection 
in  such  a  cause  is  no  doubt  never  absolutely  attainable;  but  that  such  an  aim  was 
within  the  bounds  of  practical  possibility  has  indeed  now  been  demonstrated. 
The  writing  of  the  history  of  the  late  medieval  and  early  modern  drama  in  York, 
and  accordingly  in  England,  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

In  many  ways  these  two  volumes  are  best  interpreted  as  the  culmination  of  a 
tradition  of  antiquarian  and  literary  scholarship  which  is  well  over  a  century  old. 
Interest  in  the  plays,  and  especially  the  Corpus  Christi  plays,  of  the  city  is  almost 
as  ancient  as  an  interest  in  the  history  of  York  itself.  In  his  massive  Eboracum; 
or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  York  of  as  long  ago  as  1736,  Francis 
Drake  published  a  translation  of  the  famous  ''Ordo  Paginarum  Ludi  Corporis 
Christi"  compiled  by  the  city's  common  clerk,  Roger  Burton,  in  1415;  and, 
naturally  enough,  the  so-called  ''ordo  gathering"  in  its  present  state  of  preserva- 
tion within  York  City  Memorandum  Book  A/ Y  now  appears  on  pp.  16-26  of 
York  1.  However  the  single  most  important  predecessor  of  Alexandra  Johnston 
and  Margaret  Rogerson  was  undoubtedly  the  nineteenth-century  York  town 
clerk,  Robert  Davies,  whose  fifty-page  appendix  on  "The  Celebration  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Festival  in  York"  appended  to  his  Extracts  from  the  Municipal 
Records  of  York  (1843)  can  now  be  seen  as  the  acorn  from  which  has  grown 
R.E.E.D.  's  enormous  oak  tree.  Davies'  extensive  knowledge  of  the  York  civic 
archives  as  they  existed  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  enabled  him  to  make 
what  still  seem  among  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  field.  His 
discoveries,  supplemented  by  other  references  collected  by  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith  when  she  was  preparing  her  editio  princeps  of  the  York  Corpus  Christi 
play  text  (1885),  formed  the  essential  basis  for  all  the  many  interpretations  of  the 
York  plays  until  quite  recent  years.  Less  trustworthy  have  been  some  of  the  con- 
tributions made  to  the  history  of  the  medieval  plays  by  several  twentieth-century 
York  editors;  and,  to  take  a  notoriously  influential  example,  it  is  to  Alexandra 
Johnston's  critical  eye  (and  the  use  of  ultra-violet  light)  that  we  now  know  how 
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mistaken  Miss  Maud  Sellers  was  in  believing  that  the  mercers*  guild  had  any  re- 
sponsibility for  mounting  the  Paternoster  play  as  opposed  to  their  own  Dooms- 
day pageant  within  the  Corpus  Christi  cycle  (York  1,  61;  II,  871;  cf.  A.F. 
Johnston,  "The  Plays  of  the  Religious  Guilds  of  York:  the  Creed  Play  and  the 
Paternoster  Play,"  Speculum  50  (1975),  70).  Much  more  recently,  the  extensive 
use  made  of  unpublished  York  civic  records,  and  especially  of  the  chamberlains' 
accounts,  by  Professor  Alan  Nelson  and  others  has  been  in  danger  of  generating 
a  good  deal  more  heat  than  light  on  many  critical  issues  relating  to  the  staging  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  plays  within  the  city.  The  time  was  certainly  ripe  for  a  more 
systematic  presentation  of  both  the  published  as  well  as  unpublished  evidence 
available  on  such  and  other  matters;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  one  can 
pay  to  these  volumes  is  that  they  will  still  be  in  constant  use  by  scholars  long 
after  the  current  controversies  about  the  nature  of  the  Corpus  Christi  plays  at 
different  periods  of  time  have  been  forgotten  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 

How  far,  to  ask  what  must  clearly  be  the  first  question  raised  by  the  volumes, 
does  this  collection  of  excerpts  fulfil  R.E.E.D.'s  self-imposed  objective  of  print- 
ing all  surviving  dociunentary  material  relating  to  dramatic,  ceremonial  and 
minstrel  activity?  No  objective  is  more  difficult  to  attain  than  comprehensive- 
ness; but  Alexandra  Johnston  and  Margaret  Rogerson  do  indeed  deserve  con- 
gratulations on  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  have  cast  their  nets  very  widely 
indeed.  Of  the  three  categories  of  public  activity  mentioned,  ceremony  clearly 
produces  the  greatest  problems  of  definition  as  well  as  of  evidence.  In  this  sphere 
York  1  has  done  future  historians  of  York  a  great  service  by  printing  a  fas- 
cinating series  of  accounts  of  royal  visits  to  the  city  from  1448  onwards;  but  it 
could  be  argued  that  some  incidental  information  relating  to  the  internal  cere- 
monial events  of  the  civic  year,  like  the  riding  of  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  the 
chamberlains'  expenses  on  cleaning  the  mayor's  swords,  has  had  to  be  omitted. 
Much  more  complete  is  the  evidence  collected  here  for  entertainment  in  York  by 
the  city's  own  as  well  as  visiting  minstrels;  although  the  many  references  to  min- 
strelsy in  York  1  usually  raise  more  problems  than  they  solve,  they  are  in  many 
ways  the  single  most  remarkable  revelation  of  this  edition.  Inevitably  enough, 
however,  it  is  the  evidence  relating  to  dramatic  productions  which  will  attract  the 
attention  of  most  readers  of  these  two  volumes.  In  this  field  it  can  be  said  that 
with  a  very  few  and  understandable  exceptions  -  like  the  great  series  of  York  ar- 
chiépiscopal probate  registers  which  are  always  capable  of  providing  the  novel 
and  unexpected  insight  -  all  the  appropriate  sources  for  the  history  of  the  York 
drama  have  been  very  carefully  investigated  indeed.  Future  scholars  are  unlikely 
to  discover  more  than  the  very  occasional  omission,  like  an  unimportant  addi- 
tional reference  to  the  £10  fine  levied  on  the  cordwainers  "for  noun  bering  of 
ther  torches"  in  the  1490  Corpus  Christi  procession  (York  City  House  Book,  B7, 
fo.  11).  Of  slightly  more  significance  is  the  failure  of  York  1  to  include  the  entry, 
''Et  solverunt  hominibus portantibus  torcheas  in processione  Corporis  Christi  ij 
5.,"  in  a  mercers'  account  roll  of  1472-3;  although  such  expenditure  is  a  regular 
feature  of  surviving  fifteenth-century  mercers'  account  rolls,  the  wording  here  is 
of  some  special  interest  because  within  four  years  (in  1476-7)  there  was  to  be  the 
first  unambiguous  reference  in  these  accounts  to  the  carrying  of  torches  "in 
Crastino  Corporis  christi**  (The  York  Merchants  and  Merchant  Adventures, 
1356-1917,  ed,  M.  SeUers,  Surtees  Society,  cxxix  (1918),  70;  cf.  York  1,  103,  111). 
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However  omissions  of  this  type  are  few  and  far  between;  and  they  must  cer- 
tainly not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  achievement  of  this  edition  in  extract- 
ing a  remarkable  number  of  new  documentary  references  from  the  York  sources. 
Indeed  one  of  the  incidental  but  not  unimportant  reasons  why  these  two  volumes 
will  be  so  valuable  to  future  scholars  is  that  they  provide  the  best  introduction 
available  in  print  to  the  archives  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  York.  Despite  their 
many  deficiencies,  and  the  many  tedious  repetitions  correctly  acknowledged  by 
the  editors,  the  surviving  records  of  the  late  medieval  and  Tudor  city  also  prove 
sufficiently  informative  to  support  an  enterprise  of  these  impressive  dimensions. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  great  Freemen's  Register,  whose  several  refer- 
ences to  the  names  of  minstrels  admitted  to  the  city's  franchise  are  not  collected 
here,  pride  of  place  amongst  the  archives  of  York  must  certainly  go  to  its  two 
earliest  Memorandum  Books  (A/ Y  and  B/ Y,  originally  compiled  from  1377  and 
1371  respectively)  and  the  long  series  of  much  more  detailed  House  Books  which 
begin  to  survive  from  1476.  Excerpts  from  these  volumes  form  the  single  largest 
and  historically  most  important  constituent  of  York  7,  as  will  be  no  surprise  to 
those  who  have  long  used  the  existing  editions  of  these  fundamental  texts.  What 
soiïie  readers  will  find  a  little  surprising  is  the  editors'  decision  not  to  indicate, 
ev^n  in  the  end-notes,  which  documents  have  been  printed  before;  this  is  an 
omission  which  makes  it  a  little  more  difficult  than  it  need  have  been  for  a  stu- 
dent to  place  a  particular  excerpt  published  in  York  1  within  the  context  of  the 
original  source.  On  the  other  hand  the  aim  of  re-transcribing  and  printing  in  ex- 
tenso even  those  sources  which  have  already  been  published  turns  out  to  be  fully 
justified  on  grounds  of  scholarship  as  well  as  of  R.E.E.D.  policy.  Although  the 
Surtees  Society  editions  of  the  Memorandum  Books  by  Maud  Sellers  and  Joyce 
Percy  survive  the  comparison  with  the  new  and  much  more  exact  textual 
readings  comparatively  well,  the  same  alas  cannot  be  said  of  the  late  Angelo 
Raine's  over-selective  edition  of  the  civic  House  Books  (to  1588  only)  for  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society's  Record  Series.  Of  perhaps  even  greater  inter- 
est, in  view  of  the  use  made  of  them  by  recent  contributors  to  the  York  Corpus 
Christi  debate,  are  the  many  extracts,  often  printed  here  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  official  civic  accounts,  namely  the  chamberlains'  annual  account  rolls,  their 
paper  books  and  the  subsidiary  series  of  bridgemasters'  accounts.  It  is  one  of  the 
minor  curiosities  of  this  edition  that  it  is  not  made  clear,  either  in  the  text  or  the 
introduction,  that  there  are  two  series  of  York  bridgemasters'  accounts,  those 
for  Ouse  and  those  for  Foss  Bridge.  In  fact  all  the  extracts  printed  here  are  deriv- 
ed from  the  Ouse  Bridge  accounts  and  comprise  a  monotonous  series  of  rent 
payments,  usually  of  \s.Od per  annum,  from  eight  or  nine  York  mysteries  for  the 
leasing  of  pageant  houses  on  Toft  Green  throughout  two  centuries  after  their 
first  appearance  in  1424-5.  Much  more  exciting,  and  much  more  controversial, 
are  the  many  cryptic  references  to  the  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  as  well  as  to  the 
city  waits  and  visiting  minstrels  in  the  erratic  sequence  of  chamberlains'  account 
rolls  and  books.  Although  already  summarised  in  Dr.  Alexandra  Johnston's 
review  of  Professor  Alan  Nelson's  The  Medieval  English  Stage  and  recently 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  by  Miss  Meg  Twycross  (A.F.  Johnston,  "The 
Medieval  English  Stage,"  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  44  (1975),  238-48; 
M.  Twycross,  **  Tlaces  to  hear  the  play':  pageant  stations  at  York,  1398-1592," 
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R.E.E.D.  Newsletter,  1978:1,  10-30),  the  all-important  chamberlains'  receipts 
''pro  lusis  Corporis  Christi  in  certis  iocis  habendis''  from  1454  onwards  are  at 
last  available  in  a  definitive  version. 

The  official  archives  of  the  city  corporation  are  well  complemented  by  a  wide 
variety  of  excerpts  from  the  records  of  the  York  guilds.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  most  important  survivals  are  those  of  the  mercers'  (later  Merchant  Adven- 
turers*) company,  whose  Doomsday  pageant  concluded  the  Corpus  Christi 
cycle.  Here  again  the  editors  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  serious  inadequacies  of 
Miss  Sellers 's  Surtees  Society  edition  of  various  mercers'  records  published  in 
1918.  The  task  of  presenting  extracts  from  the  highly  important  series  of 
mercers'  account  rolls  as  well  as  the  texts  of  several  miscellaneous  pageant 
documents  (including  of  course  the  now  famous  1433  indenture  inventorising  the 
stage  properties  of  the  mercers'  pageant)  has  involved  a  number  of  intricate 
dating  problems,  all  most  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  editors.  Because  they  date 
from  the  late  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  miscellaneous  documents  of  the 
York  bakers,  cordwainers,  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  weavers  are  of  less  in- 
herent interest;  but  they  nevertheless  throw  a  vivid  light  on  feasting  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  York  crafts  and  provide  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in 
which  these  R.E.E.D.  volumes  have  blazed  important  trails  for  future  historians 
of  Tudor  and  Stuart  York.  Thanks  to  Robert  Skaife's  nineteenth-century  edition 
of  the  register  of  the  York  Corpus  Christi  guild,  the  important  role  played  by 
that  prestigious  religious  fraternity  in  the  pre-Reformation  city  is  already  well 
known;  but  the  accounts  and  inventories  published  here  add  very  greatly  to  our 
understanding  of  the  fraternity  as  well  as  its  connection  with  the  Creed  Play  and 
the  Corpus  Christi  procession.  Despite  two  exceptionally  interesting  references 
to  the  watching  of  plays  from  a  room  'supra  portas  clausf  in  the  York  Minster 
chamberlains'  accounts  of  1483  and  1484,  the  archives  of  York  cathedral  have  a 
good  deal  less  to  contribute  to  the  history  of  drama  and  entertainment  in  the  city 
than  one  might  have  expected.  Even  more  disappointing  are  the  churchwardens' 
account  of  sixteenth-century  York:  few  in  number  and  all  post-Reformation  in 
date,  except  for  those  of  St.  Michael  Spurriergate,  they  suggest  that  parish  life 
within  the  city  was  singularly  lacking  in  the  folk  plays,  church  ales  and  other  in- 
formal entertainments  so  familiar  in  southern  England  during  the  Tudor  period. 
At  York  the  riding  of  St.  George,  first  recorded  by  that  name  in  1546-7,  was 
clearly  directed  and  organized  by  the  civic  authorities  and  apparently  provided 
Uttle  scope  for  spontaneous  popular  merriment.  In  over  six  hundred  pages  of 
text  printed  in  York  7,  there  is  only  one  reference  to  the  May  (in  1554;  p.  318) 
and  none  at  all  to  Robin  Hood. 

When  faced  with  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  material,  the  decision  to  pre- 
sent the  documents  in  chronological  order  seems  to  be  entirely  justifiable.  Ad- 
mittedly the  lack  of  editorial  numbers  or  descriptive  headings  to  each  extract 
slightly  impedes  ease  of  reference  to  particular  entries;  and  in  a  generally  im- 
maculate text  perhaps  slightly  more  space  could  have  been  left  between  each 
document.  However  the  editorial  procedures  are  entirely  and  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  conveying  the  appearance  and  lay-out  of  the  manuscript  originals.  By 
any  standards  this  is  a  punctilious  edition  in  which  the  number  of  slips  and  er- 
rors has  been  reduced  to  a  very  respectable  minimum.  Positive  mistranscriptions 
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seem  very  rare  indeed  and  slightly  more  problems  are  raised  by  the  conjectural 
extension  of  Latin  case-endings.  Among  a  few  examples  are  "fructuw"  (65 1112) 
recte  "fructuw/w*';  **Harralds"  (74/25)  recte  "Harraldi";  ''lohanno''  (84/40) 
recte  ''lohanne'';  ''msigistrum''  (85/7)  recte  'ma/2W5";  "vigil/a"  (85/34)  recte 
"vigil/ûr/w";  "Textorww"  (179/40,  41)  recte  'Textor."  Similarly  in  the  chamber- 
lains' account  for  1454-5  (85/17)  it  was  no  doubt  the  tenants  (tcnentibus)  rather 
than  the  tenement  (tQuemento)  of  William  Gascoigne  who  paid  rent  for  the 
eighth  Corpus  Christi  station;  the  annual  rewards  to  the  three  city  minstrels  in 
1468  (101/33)  total  not  40s.  8d.  but  lis.  8d.;  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  presum- 
ably in  the  chapter  house  of  the  Minster  ("Capitulo"  not  "Capillo"  at  102/8) 
that  an  Augustinian  friar  preached  a  sermon  on  the  day  after  Corpus  Christi. 
Such  minor  variations  are  hardly  likely  to  mislead  at  all  seriously;  and  the  tran- 
scription of  personal  and  place-names,  potentially  a  much  more  hazardous  mat- 
ter, is  of  a  very  high  standard  indeed,  even  if  it  might  be  worth  pointing  out  in 
passing  that  the  correct  spellings  of  Gyllington,  Stalby  and  Nicholas  Caton  (on 
pp.  54/40,  93/36,  and  180/29  respectively)  should  probably  be  Grillyngton, 
Scalby  and  William  Caton.  Equally  reliable  are  the  translations  of  all  Latin  and 
Anglo-Norman  texts  which  constitute  no  less  than  180  pages  of  York  2.  Admit- 
tedly "quod  absit"  (5/26)  should  certainly  not  be  translated  as  "because  he  was 
away";  "comitibus''  and  "prebendarii"  (121/28;  133/19)  should  be  rendered  as 
"earls'*  and  "prebendaries"  rather  than  "counts"  and  "prebends";  and  "aside 
from  the  attending  magistrates"  is  an  unhappy  translation  of  an  original  phrase 
which  should  probably  read  "super  Maiorem  (not  Magistros)  attendentes" 
(187/37).  Nor  is  the  "tabula"  hanging  in  the  Minster  and  maintained  by  the 
Pater  Noster  guild  in  1388-9  (646/29)  very  likely  to  have  been  a  "drawing."  The 
context  of  the  tortuous  Latin  passage  concerning  Edward  IV's  visit  to  Yorkshire 
and  York  in  September  1478  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the  magnates  and  not  the 
king  who  "had  come  from  the  north  towards  Pontefract"  (120/ 18).  Many  other, 
and  more  serious,  problems  are  satisfactorily  clarified  by  the  three  excellent  glos- 
saries which  conclude,  apart  from  two  equally  comprehensive  indexes,  York  2. 
No  York  texts  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  ever  been  printed  so 
meticulously  as  those  in  this  edition;  and  the  value  of  this  collection  for  future 
students  of  the  transition  from  Latin  to  the  vernacular  (1535  in  the  case  of  the 
chamberlains'  accounts)  and  for  linguistic  developments  in  the  north  of  England 
is  positively  immense. 

In  the  case  of  a  documentary  collection  whose  editors  declare  that  "no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  interpret  the  documents,"  even  a  long  review  can  only 
raise  a  few  of  the  many  issues  on  which  these  two  volumes  will  henceforward  be 
essential  reading.  On  the  most  important  problem  of  all,  the  precise  origins  and 
early  nature  of  the  Corpus  Christi  play  cycle,  it  has  alas  to  be  admitted  that  the 
evidence  remains  as  intriguingly  and  vexatiously  obscure  as  ever.  Between  the 
first  recorded  mention  of  a  Corpus  Christi  pageant-house  in  1376  and  the  ordi- 
nance ludi  Corporis  Christi  of  1399,  the  references  are  just  sufficiently  precise  to 
suggest  that  the  pageants  already  made  their  annual  progress  through  the  streets 
of  York  and  that  the  administration  of  the  plays,  whatever  their  form,  was 
already  closely  supervised  by  the  mayor  and  council.  The  collection  of  extracts 
from  craft  ordinances  assembled  in  York  1  and  2  is  of  particular  value  in  reveal- 
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ing  that  from  the  late  fourteenth  century  onwards  compulsory  contributions 
from  individual  craftsmen  **to  sustain  and  maintain  the  pageant'*  were  very 
common  indeed,  a  testimony  not  only  to  the  cost  of  the  plays  but  also  to  the  civic 
dirigisme  which  informed  the  whole  enterprise  from  its  first  recorded  appear- 
ance. Indeed  in  the  light  of  the  frequency  with  which  negligence  in  collecting 
pageant  money  was  to  be  penalised  by  an  amercement  payable  to  the  city 
chamber,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  curious  that  such  fines  are  never  explicitly  mention- 
ed in  the  later  chamberlains*  accounts  themselves.  How  far  the  famous  but  often 
laconic  references  to  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  and  plays  in  the  late  four- 
teenth and  early  fifteenth  centuries  may  conceal  a  positive  transformation  of  the 
play  texts  and  their  staging  remains  a  much  more  formidable  problem;  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  these  two  volumes  have  foreclosed  on  the  possibili- 
ty of  such  speculative  theories  as  those  recently  put  forward  by  Professors  Mar- 
tin Stevens  and  Alan  Nelson.  Nevertheless  the  case  for  revising  the  traditional 
hypothesis  of  a  "true-processional**  playing  of  the  Corpus  Christi  cycle  receives 
no  positive  support  from  the  documents  here.  Some  years  have  passed  since  Pro- 
fessor Stevens  admitted,  in  respect  of  his  own  thesis,  that  "the  civic  records  do 
not,  as  such,  substantiate  the  existence  of  a  larger,  stationary,  performance  on 
the  Pavement  (M.  Stevens,  "The  York  Cycle:  From  Procession  to  Play,**  Leeds 
Studies  in  English^  new  series,  6  (1972),  53);  and  whatever  the  reasons  for  this 
(abnost  always)  last  of  the  stations  on  the  processional  route  being  so  difficult  to 
lease,  this  argument  ex  silentio  now  seems  overwhebning.  Nor  does  Professor 
Nelson*s  even  more  ingenious  theory  of  an  indoor  performance  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  play  before  the  mayor  and  councillors  in  the  Chamber  at  Common  Hall 
Gates  now  seem  to  be  based  on  more  than  an  over  precise  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  ''videntes  et  intendentes  ludum  in  hospico''  on  its  first  (1478)  and  later 
variant  appearances  in  the  chamberlains*  accounts.  The  inherent  implausibility 
of  an  immensely  long  procession  of  players  giving  a  private  production  to  a  civic 
party  before  it  reached  the  end  of  its  route  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasised hitherto. 

Similarly  the  references  in  York  1  to  the  torches  and  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi  tend  to  confirm  the  now  popular  although  still  not  absolutely  certain 
view  that  it  was  only  in  or  shortly  before  1476  that  the  latter  began  to  be  held  on 
the  day  after  the  performances  of  the  plays  on  Corpus  Christi  day  itself.  More 
certainly,  the  documents  printed  here  fully  support  Alexandra  Johnston*s  recent 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Creed  and  Paternoster  plays  during  the  course  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  guilds  in 
1547,  control  over  both  these  plays  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  civic  corpora- 
tion; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  York  records  give  the  misleading  impres- 
sion that  they  were  produced  more  frequently  after  the  Reformation  than  before 
it.  Despite  the  mass  of  documentation  available,  the  fact  is  that  the  surviving 
records  clearly  under-represent  the  manifold  dramatic  activities  of  the  late 
medieval  city.  Only  from  bequests  of  play  books  in  the  wills  of  William  Revetour 
(1446)  and  Robert  Lasingby  (1455)  do  we  learn  of  the  ludi  of  St  James  the  Apos- 
tle and  of  St  Denys;  and  it  is  still  as  hard  as  ever  to  know  what  to  make  of 
solitary  references  to  plays  of  sloth  (accidie)  and  of  the  vineyard  in  1399  and 
1442  respectively.  By  contrast  the  dociunents  printed  in  York  1  made  it  possible 
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to  follow  the  fascinating  story  of  the  decline  and  final  extinction  of  the  medieval 
plays  of  York  in  greater  detail  than  ever  before.  A  controversial  performance  of 
the  Paternoster  play  in  June  1572  proved  to  be  the  very  last  of  all  productions  of 
religious  drama  in  the  city,  a  performance  at  which  one  of  the  two  aldermen  who 
refused  to  participate  in  the  enterprise  was  Christopher  Harbert,  shortly  to 
become  the  first  York  Mayor  to  take  action  on  Sabbatarianism.  To  the  existing 
obstructionist  pressure  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  Dean  Hutton  and  other  church- 
men was  now  being  added  the  first  display  of  militant  protestantism  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  civic  élite.  In  other  words  the  evidence  collected  here  is  ab- 
solutely consistent  with  Dr.  David  Palhser's  recent  suggestion  that  it  was  in  the 
late  1570s  that  medieval  survivalism  yielded  to  religious  conformity  within  the 
city.  By  February  1580,  when  the  commons  of  York  make  their  last  recorded  re- 
quest "that  Corpus  christi  play  might  be  played  this  yere,'*  the  battle  had  been 
lost  for  ever. 

In  the  years  between  1580  and  1642,  to  which  indeed  a  third  of  the  documents 
in  York  1  are  devoted,  it  was  the  annual  Midsummer  "shewe  of  Armour"  which 
partly  replaced  the  Corpus  Christi  and  other  plays  as  the  mayor  and  council's 
main  ceremonial  means  of  exercising  social  and  political  control  over  their  urban 
subjects.  As  the  citizens,  after  the  preliminsuy  inspection  of  their  armour  on  the 
Knavesmire,  marched  through  the  streets  of  York  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum, 
one  can  perhaps  detect  the  final  if  much  transformed  survival  of  the  old 
medieval  processional  ideal.  But  when  responsibility  for  the  Midsummer  Show 
passed  to  the  Council  of  the  North  in  1606  (and  the  event  is  accordingly  no 
longer  documented  in  York  7),  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  mayor 
and  aldermen's  determination  to  organise  spectacle  and  pageantry  within  the 
city  had  at  last  been  abandoned.  Lavish  feasting,  accompanied  by  much  min- 
strelsy, was  by  now  of  course  a  thoroughly  well-documented  feature  of  the  social 
life  of  York  craft  guilds;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  too  of  the  popularity  of 
visits  by  the  professional  companies  of  the  late  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
theatre.  But  the  civic  corporation,  once  the  most  important  instigator  of 
dramatic  productions  within  York,  had  by  this  time  become  their  greatest 
enemy.  The  House  Books  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  reflect  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  see  plays  performed  at  York  at 
all;  and  they  certainly  put  paid  to  the  interesting  prospect  that  in  1609  Richard 
Middleton  and  his  partners  might  create  York's  first  private  "theater  or  play- 
howse."  By  that  date  York  shows  every  sign  of  having  become,  in  the  pejorative 
sense  of  the  word,  a  very  provincial  town  indeed.  The  last  pages  of  York  1  can 
make  positively  melancholy  reading  as  they  record  the  gradual  pulling  down  of 
the  old  pageant  houses  and  even  (in  1616)  the  fact  that  "diverse  of  the  Ainsty- 
men  do  lye  manyre  and  dung  upon  pagiant  grene  which  never  was  heretofore 
permitted." 

Accordingly  if  these  two  impressive  volumes  have  any  one  general  historical 
message  to  impart  it  is  probably  the  gradual  abandonment  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  any  serious  attempt  to  impose  the  claims  of  a  corporate  community 
on  what  became  a  much  more  pluralistic  society  as  it  developed  from  the  late 
fourteenth  to  the  early  fifteenth  century.  To  that  broad  generalisation  there  are 
nevertheless  two  highly  interesting  exceptions.  Throughout  the  many  chrono- 
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logical  vissisitudes  of  the  period  between  the  1390s  and  the  1640s,  the  continu- 
ously prominent  role  of  the  city's  own  three  (four  after  1566)  waits  or  minstrels  is 
especially  notable.  Whether  or  not,  as  the  records  seem  to  indicate,  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  their  musicianship  improved  considerably  in  the  Tudor 
period,  these  two  volumes  prove  to  be  a  major  source  for  the  history  of  English 
music  as  well  as  of  drama.  Revealing  in  quite  a  different  way  are  the  detailed  ac- 
counts of  visits  to  the  northern  city  by  kings  and  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Throughout  the  period  it  was  no  doubt  always  true,  as  James  I  was  alleged  to 
have  said  when  visiting  York  in  1603,  that  "the  people  are  desirous  to  see  a 
King**;  and  the  citizens  of  York  certainly  never  let  sup  these  opportunities  of  cul- 
tivating the  good  will  of  a  ruling  sovereign  from  Richard  II  to  Charles  I.  In  par- 
ticular the  elaborate  "shew"  organised  for  Henry  VIPs  entry  into  York  in  1486 
deserves  to  stand  as  a  locus  classicus  of  late  medieval  English  urban  pageantry 
quite  apart  from  its  incidental  interest  in  incorporating  the  first  known  use  of  the 
Tudor  Rose  motif.  After  a  long  interval  following  Henry  VIIFs  only  progress  to 
the  north  in  1541,  visits  by  reigning  English  monarchs  to  York  resumed  in  1603 
and  reached  a  crescendo  when  Charles  I  increasingly  used  the  city  as  his  political 
headquarters  in  the  early  1640s.  As  in  the  late  fifteenth  century,  a  royal  visit  pro- 
vided the  mayor  and  council  with  a  good  chance  to  engage  in  an  exercise  of  na- 
tional public  relations.  Their  decision  to  send  their  own  "copye  of  the  king's 
entertainement"  of  1633  to  "Mr  Howes  the  Chronicler  of  London  to  be  putt  in 
print"  also  helps  to  explain  why  Edmund  Howes's  printed  account  of  James  Vs 
visit  to  York  twenty  years  earlier  contains  more  interesting  detail  than  the  ex- 
tracts from  The  True  Narration  printed  in  York  7,  514-15.  The  speeches  of 
welcome  addressed  to  visiting  kings  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  also  testify 
to  an  increasing  self-consciousness  about  the  history  of  York  itself.  Tributes  to 
York's  past  as  an  imperial  city  and  to  an  antiquity  "not  inferiour  to  any  other  of 
this  Realme"  led  to  the  climax  of  the  Recorder's  speech  of  1639  with  its  learned 
references  to  York  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantine  and  the  site  of  Egbert's  (sic) 
library.  It  is  no  surprise  perhaps  that  the  eloquent  Recorder  on  that  occasion  was 
none  other  than  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  later  to  be  the  very  first  historian  of 
York.  By  1639  of  course  the  once  famous  medieval  plays  of  the  city  had  joined 
those  many  other  episodes  in  the  history  of  York  whose  "very  ashes  ...  are  not 
to  be  found."  For  discovering  quite  how  much  documentary  evidence  of  York 
drama  and  minstrelsy  does  still  survive  and  for  presenting  it  so  thoroughly  and 
carefully  future  generations  will  long  be  beholden  to  the  two  editors  of  these  ad- 
mirable volumes. 

BARRIE  DOBSON,  University  of  York 


Various  Authors.  //  Rinascimento.  Interpretazioni  e  problemi.  Bari:  Laterza, 
1979.  Pp.  398. 

In  celebration  of  Eugenio  Garin's  seventieth  birthday,  nine  eminent  scholars 
have  been  requested  to  contribute  papers  dealing  with  specific  problems  relating 
to  humanism  and  the  Renaissance.  The  result  is  a  magnificent  collection  of 
essays  which  convey  some  of  those  scholars'  most  significant  insights  into  the 
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period  and  also  point  towards  promising  new  trends.  Their  indebtedness  to 
Garin's  brilliant  interpretation  of  humanism  and  the  Renaissance  is  evident 
throughout. 

In  Storici  e  Rinascimento  negli  ultimi  venticinque  anni,  Denys  Hay  traces  the 
development  of  Renaissance  studies  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  century,  in  a  neces- 
sarily brief  but  penetrating  outline.  He  points  out  some  imbalances,  like  the  ex- 
cessive concentraton  of  researchers  on  Florence  to  the  detriment  of  research  in 
other  geographic  areas.  He  also  mentions  some  imperfectly  explored  fields,  such 
as  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Renaissance  movement  on  archaeology  and  historiography  and 
others.  Walter  UUmann's  Origini  medievaii  del  Rinascimento  deals  with  the  fas- 
cinating evolution  of  Western  European  civilization  from  a  society  modelled 
upon  the  structure  of  the  universal  Church,  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  man's 
twofold  aim,  ethical-pohtical  and  transcendental,  to  the  rise  of  a  more  modern 
concept  of  the  State,  in  which  the  revival  and  study  of  Roman  law  played  a  ma- 
jor part.  In  II  pensiero  antropologico-religioso  nel  Rinascimento,  Charles  Trin- 
kaus  examines  the  relativism  with  which  humanists  viewed  their  own  culture. 
The  idea  that  man  was  infinitely  adaptable  resulted  in  the  thought  that  culture 
was  also  variable  and  relative,  as  shown  in  Pontanus*  De  sermone.  Emphasis 
was  consequently  shifted  to  the  social  quality  of  human  virtue.  In  the  midst  of 
alternative  humanistic  views  stressing  now  human  misery  (Poggio),  now  human 
dignity  (Manetti),  Trinkaus  points  out  the  enigmatic  dichotomy  presented  by 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  whose  ideas  reveal  an  underlying  state  of  tension  in  spite 
of  his  emphasis  on  the  vita  activa.  When  dealing  with  theologia  rhetorica,  the 
humanistic  mixture  of  classical  and  Christian  elements,  the  author  points  out  the 
importance  which  the  humanists  attached  to  rhetoric  as  a  tool  to  achieve  power. 
According  to  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  in  II  Rinascimento  neila  storia  del  pensiero 
filosofico,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  deal  with  Renaissance  philosophy  as  a 
movement  expressing  the  so-called  Renaissance  spirit  in  the  philosophic  thinkers 
in  the  context  of  a  period  which  is  called  Renaissance  for  artistic  or  literary 
reasons  (p.  155).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  considers  humanism  as  an  unsystema- 
tic movement,  though  he  views  its  underlying  aspiration  towards  classical  anti- 
quity as  a  unifying  element  (p.  159),  Kristeller  is  able  to  identify  the  impact  of  the 
humanists'  ideas  upon  such  unlikely  fields  as  physical  and  biological  science, 
mathematics  and  others.  He  points  out  that  Italian  Aristotelianism  was  charac- 
terized by  its  being  associated  with  medicine  rather  than  with  theology  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  how  fifteenth-century  Aristotelian  philosophy  developed  in 
Italy  is  very  imperfect.  Platonism  is  better  known  because,  though  it  remained 
unrelated  to  university  teaching  during  the  Renaissance,  the  three  greatest 
fifteenth-century  thinkers,  Cusanus,  Ficino  and  Pico,  were  all  influenced  by 
Plato's  theories  and  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  this  trend.  In  Le 
dottrine  politiche  nel  Rinascimento,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  points  out  that  the  Ita- 
lian city-states  were  not  important  in  political  thought  before  Aquinas.  The  use 
made  by  the  latter  of  ideas  derived  from  Aristotle's  Politics  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  Western  political  thought.  There  was  a  gradual  development  (in  which 
antiquity  played  a  major  rôle)  of  self-awareness  on  the  part  of  the  cities,  result- 
ing in  writers  like  Mussato,  Salutati  or  Bruni.  However,  with  the  emerging  of  the 
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signorie  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  writers  to  make  use 
of  classical  elements  in  order  to  praise  the  ideal  prince,  as  opposed  to  the  repub- 
Hcan  structure.  That  may  be  observed  in  Decembrio's  use  of  Plato's  Republic  in 
his  E>e  repubiica,  which  was  dedicated  to  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  (p.  216).  In 
Florence  the  Medici  never  really  succeeded  in  kiUing  republicanism,  which  is 
clearly  present  in  Machiavelli's  writings.  New  problems  (such  as  the  rôle  of  force 
in  pohtics)  presented  themselves  to  this  thinker  and  Rubinstein  stresses  the  origi- 
nality of  Machiavelli's  views.  Machiavelli's  humanistic  approach  to  culture  is 
emphasized  (p.  265)  in  Cecil  Grayson's  //  Rinascimento  e  la  storia  letteraria.  In 
this  subtle  essay,  in  which  Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy  is  viewed  as  the  epitaph 
for  a  manqué  national  reality,  there  is  a  penetrating  attempt  to  evaluate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Counter-reformation  on  the  Italian  intellectual  climate,  with  some 
enlightening  remarks  about  the  sensuality  and  dark  sensitivity  which  charac- 
terize the  Jerusalem  Delivered  (p.  268).  This  essay  also  contains  a  critique  of  the 
trend  in  literary  criticism  stemming  from  Benedetto  Croce's  idealism,  which  is 
condemned  because  it  discouraged  historical  and  philological  research  (p.  243). 
According  to  André  Chastel  in  Le  arti  nel  Rinascimento,  the  primary  importance 
assumed  by  the  visual  arts  in  the  Renaissance  was  to  some  extent  caused  by  the 
impact  of  newly  introduced  mass-media.  The  pagan  gods  were  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  decoration,  and  Christian  art  soon  became  contaminated  by  pagan 
influences,  awakening  the  opposition  of  some  thinkers,  notably  Erasmus.  In 
Part  4  of  his  essay,  Chastel  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  penetration  of 
classical  mythology  into  folklore  and  also  on  perspective.  The  unifying  principle 
in  all  these  different  trends  appears  to  him  to  lie  in  the  search  for  beauty,  con- 
sidered in  the  Renaissance  as  a  force  which  animated  all  the  universe  and  could 
raise  man  above  himself.  However,  Chastel  recognizes  the  failure  of  Renaissance 
artists  to  blend  Beauty,  Truth  and  Goodness  into  a  single  synthesis.  Marie  Boas 
Hall's  //  Rinascimento  scientifico  contains  an  interesting  evaluation  of  some  of 
the  latest  works  about  Renaissance  science,  together  with  many  penetrating 
remarks  about  the  rôle  played  by  artisans  in  Renaissance  scientific  development, 
mathematics  and  the  hermetic  tradition,  and  other  equally  interesting  subejcts. 
Finally,  in  Charles  B.  Schmitt's  Filosofia  e  scienza  nelle  università  italiane  del 
XVI  secolo  the  author  presents  valuable  evidence  that  the  universities  in  the 
Renaissance  were  by  no  means  left  untouched  by  the  complex  phenomena  which 
were  taking  place  on  the  intellectual  scene.  Therefore,  it  is  wrong  to  consider  the 
universities  as  an  intellectual  backwater  in  the  humanistic  and  Renaissance 
periods.  Schmitt  also  points  out  the  often-forgotten  fact  that  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianism  were  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  he  deals  with  the  largely  unex- 
plored subject  of  the  Aristotelian  and  other  commentaries  and  translations  pro- 
duced during  the  Renaissance,  a  field  in  which  Garin's  contribution  has  been  of 
fundamental  importance. 

This  thought-provoking  collection  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  students  and 
scholars.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  present  dearth  of  funding  for  non-commercial 
publications,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  pubhsher  on  this  continent  will  produce 
an  English  edition. 

RITA  BELLADONNA,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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Carlos  Garcia.  La  Oposicion  y  Conjuncion  de  los  dos  grandes  Luminares  de  la 
Tierra.  O  laAntipatia  de  Franceses  y  Espanoles  (1617).  Editions  critiques  établies 
par  Michel  Bareau.  Edmonton:  Alta  Press,  1979.  376  p. 

A  la  fin  du  XVIe  siècle,  la  présence  des  Espagnols  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  en  Belgique 
et  dans  une  partie  du  nord  actuel  de  la  France  souleva  plusieurs  vagues  de 
polémique  et  de  satire  que  le  futur  Henri  IV  ne  tarda  pas  à  utiliser  à  son  profit. 
Même  après  la  paix  de  Vervins  (1598),  certains  stéréotypes  anti-espagnols  désor- 
mais inscrits  dans  la  conscience  collective  des  Français  surgiront  de  temps  à 
autre,  comme  dans  la  polémique  dite  du  Soldat  François,  ou  dans  la  satire  des 
Rodomontades  espagnoles  publiées  par  Nicolas  Baudoin. 

Après  la  mort  de  Henri  IV,  Marie  de  Médicis  développa  plutôt  une  politique 
de  conciliation,  qui  aboutit  à  un  double  mariage,  celui  d'Elisabeth  de  France 
avec  Philippe  d'Autriche,  celui  de  Louis  XIII  avec  Anne  d'Autriche:  deux  en- 
fants de  France  avec  deux  enfants  d'Espagne.  Ce  renversement  de  la  politique  de 
guerre,  si  elle  n'éteignit  pas  toutes  les  animosités  des  "Malcontents,"  c'est-à-dire 
surtout  des  Princes,  n'en  suscita  pas  moins  un  mouvement  de  sympathie  inspiré 
par  un  sincère  désir  de  paix.  Les  mariages  devenant  alors  le  signe  visible  et  la 
garantie  de  pérennité  de  cette  nouvelle  alliance  franco-espagnole,  la  polémique 
s'engagea  dans  un  système  de  comparaison  entre  les  deux  nations  pour  en  déter- 
miner les  caractéristiques  particulières,  et  par  là  même  les  affinités  et  les  an- 
tagonismes. 

L'ouvrage  de  Carlos  Carcia,  dont  Michel  Bareau  présente  une  édition  critique, 
participe  à  cette  vocation  polémique  au  service  de  la  Régence.  Dans  une  première 
partie  dense  et  solidement  documentée  -  une  longue  introduction  au  texte  -  M. 
Bareau  démêle  avec  perspicacité  les  sources  espagnoles  et  françaises  de  La  An- 
tipatia.  ^  Analogies,  concordance  de  thèmes,  de  symboles  et  de  métaphores,  du 
côté  espagnol,  et  non  influence  proprement  dite.  Coïncidences,  également,  entre 
La  Antipatfa  et  les  nombreux  traités,  pamphlets,  livrets  panégyriques  et  libelles 
publiés  en  France,  mais  communauté  de  conception  et  du  choix  du  code 
métaphorique  à  ce  point  étroite  avec  un  livret  anonyme  intitulé:  L'Espagnol 
François,  qu'il  est  légitime  de  croire  que  les  deux  ouvrages  sont  de  Carlos  Gar- 
cia, le  second  étant  déjà  annoncé,  d'ailleurs,  dans  le  premier. 

En  quelques  pages,  un  peu  trop  rapidement  peut-être,  M.  Bareau  expose  la 
structure  métaphorique  de  La  Antipatfa:  la  paix  et  l'unité  du  monde  sont 
voulues  par  Dieu;  les  forces  d'opposition  et  de  dissension  sont  l'oeuvre  du 
Démon.  Cette  réalité  se  retrouve  dans  les  rapports  d'antipathie  naturelle  entre  les 
deux  grands  Luminaires  de  la  terre,  la  France  et  l'Espagne,  qui,  comme  le  Soleil 
et  la  Lune,  devraient  pourtant  resplendir  dans  le  ciel  de  la  chrétienté.  La  con- 
jonction -  ou  mariage  -  des  astres  royaux,  Louis  XIII  et  Anne  d'Autriche,  an- 
nonce justement  la  paix  finale,  malgré  l'action  du  Démon  et  le  mécontentement 
des  Princes,  le  Prince  de  Condé  en  tête.  Du  cosmos,  donc,  au  couple  royal,  de 
l'antipathie  à  la  réconciliation,  sous  l'action  de  la  Reine  Régente. 

En  fait,  comme  le  note  M.  Bareau,  dans  cette  vaste  construction  cosmogoni- 
que  circulent  tous  les  thèmes  polémiques  de  l'époque  pour  et  contre  la  politique 
de  Marie  de  Mécidis.  Mais  le  projet  de  Garcia  est  sans  équivoque:  réduire  les  op- 
posants et  appuyer  les  grands  desseins  de  la  Reine.  S'il  décrit  l'antipathie 
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naturelle  des  Français  et  des  Espagnols,  non  seulement  au  niveau  des  idées  et  des 
préjugés,  mais  aussi  à  celui,  plus  concret,  de  la  façon  de  s'habiller,  de  manger  et 
de  boire,  de  marcher,  de  parler,  c'est  pour  mieux  illustrer  Taction  providentielle 
de  Marie  de  Médicis,  qui  par  le  mariage  de  Louis  XIII  et  d*Anne  d'Autriche  a 
opéré  la  "divine  conjonction"  des  deux  grands  Luminaires. 

La  seconde  partie  contient  le  traité  en  langue  espagnole  et  sa  traduction  fran- 
çaise en  regard  faite  par  un  auteur  anonyme,  les  deux  textes  établis  d'après  l'édi- 
tion de  1617,  avec  en  note  la  leçon  des  textes  de  l'édition  de  1622.  Quelques-unes 
des  règles  adoptées  pour  la  modernisation  du  texte,  que  M.  Bareau  énumère  avec 
franchise,  me  paraissent  trop  larges,  comme,  par  exemple,  la  réunion  de  groupe 
de  mots  tels  que  "aussi  tost,"  "lors  que"  (alors  que  les  formes  "cest,"  "eschap- 
per,"  "monstrer"  sont  conservées),  l'emploi  ou  la  suppression  des  trémas  et  des 
accents.  Il  me  semble  que  dans  une  édition  critique  le  critère  de  la  commodité  de 
la  lecture  ne  doit  primer  sur  celui  de  la  fidélité  au  texte  que  dans  des  cas  bien  par- 
ticuliers. L'appareil  critique  est  sobre,  comme  il  se  doit:  en  plus  de  la  leçon  de 
l'édition  de  1622,  M.  Bareau  ne  met  en  note  que  les  remarques  nécessaires  à  la 
compréhension  des  textes  espagnol  et  français,  remarques  concernant  le  sens  et 
le  genre  des  mots,  la  graphie,  la  traduction  française  elle-même,  les  allusions  aux 
personnes  et  aux  événements. 

Dans  la  troisième  partie  de  son  ouvrage,  M.  Bareau  a  condensé  une  foule  de 
renseignements  et  d'outils  de  recherche  extrêmement  utiles:  des  documents 
(thèmes  et  métaphores  dans  la  polémique  avec  les  Mariages  espagnols,  iconogra- 
phie), diverses  bibliographies,^  des  index. 

Voilà  donc  un  double  texte  établi  et  annoté  avec  beaucoup  de  maîtrise  et 
présenté  dans  un  volume  où  tout  est  net,  clair,^  élégant  même.  Par  ses  thèmes  et 
par  son  style,  il  aide  à  mieux  comprendre  le  mouvement  littéraire,  les  procédés 
d'expression,  la  vie  sociale  et  politique  des  débuts  du  XVIIe  siècle,  et  surtout  les 
relations  étroites  qui,  à  cette  époque  tumultueuse,  unissaient  la  littérature  et  le 
réel. 

ROMÉO  ARBOUR,  Université  d'Ottawa 


Il  est  opportun  de  noter  que  le  titre  La  Antipatia  est  celui  de  la  troisième  éditon,  celle  de  1627, 
alors  que  les  deux  premières  éditions  portent  comme  titre:  La  Oposicton  y  Conjundon  .  .  . 
Conmie  le  texte  établi  est  celui  de  la  première  édition,  une  explication  du  titre  aurait  été  utile. 
Il  faudrait  ajouter  à  la  bibliographie  de  La  Desordenada  Codicia  (L'Antiquité  des  Larrons)  une 
édition  faite  à  Paris  par  Toussaint  Du  Bray  en  1634  et  dont  on  trouve  un  exemplaire  à  la  biblio- 
thèque municipale  d'Aix-en-Provence  (Méjanes),  à  la  cote  C.6110. 

Sauf  le  titre  choisi  par  M.  Bareau,  où  l'on  remarque  deux  sources  d'ambiguïté:  \°  Sur  la 
couverture  et  partout  dans  le  texte,  M.  Bareau  titre:  La  Antipatia,  alors  que  la  page  de  titre 
porte:  La  Oposicfon  ...  2*  Les  mots  "éditions  critiques"  laissent  croire  que  le  titre  présente 
deux  ouvrages  espagnols  différents:  La  Oposicfon,  La  Antipatia.  En  parcourant  le  texte,  le 
lecteur  s'aperçoit  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  texte  espagnol  et  que  la  seconde  édition  critique  est  celle  de 
la  traduction  française,  que  M.  Bareau  n'inclut  i)as  dans  la  page  de  titre,  alors  qu'elle  figure 
bien  dans  le  titre  des  éditions  anciennes. 
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The  Plays  of  Cyril  Tourneur,  edited  by  George  Parfitt.  New  York  and  London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1979.  Pp.  xvii,  198.  $16.95. 
The  Selected  Plays  of  Thomas  Middleton,  edited  by  David  L.  Frost.  New  York 
and  London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1979.  xxiii,  415.  $26.50. 

There  are  still  not  many  Elizabethan- Jacobean  dramatists  who  can  be  studied  in 
single  volumes  containing  a  representative  selection  of  their  best  plays.  Once  the 
serious  student  goes  beyond  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Jonson  and  Webster,  his 
pickings  get  pretty  slim.  He  is  generally  forced  to  piece  together  overviews  of 
most  other  early  dramatists,  inconveniently  and  expensively,  from  editions  of 
single  plays.  Or  he  can  turn  to  collected  editions  which  tend  to  be  inaccurate,  or 
in  old  spelling,  or  both,  and  which  rarely  contain  useful  critical  commentary.  So 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  welcome  the  new  Cambridge  University  Press  series. 
Plays  by  Renaissance  and  Restoration  Dramatists,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Graham  Storey.  The  series  promises  modernised  collections  of  representative 
plays,  fully  annotated  and  soundly  edited.  It  provides,  in  the  case  of  Middleton, 
a  reasonable  selection  from  the  city  comedies  and  the  tragedies  (though  a  repre- 
sentative masque  or  civic  entertainment  would  have  fleshed  things  out)  and,  in 
the  case  of  Tourneur,  all  (or  perhaps  more  than  all)  of  his  small  dramatic  output. 
However,  my  examination  of  these  volumes,  two  of  the  first  three  offerings  in  the 
series,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  job  of  providing  reliable,  thoughtful  edi- 
tions for  students  of  these  playwrights  is  still  to  be  done. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  assign  fault  for  editions  so  riddled  with  error  and 
inconsistency  as  are  these  two.  Have  the  editors  simply  not  done  their  jobs?  Has 
the  General  Editor  not  been  paying  attention?  Has  the  press  rushed  the  volumes 
into  print  without  giving  anyone  the  opportunity  to  read  proof?  One  suspects 
some  combination  of  all  three  possibilities,  and  perhaps  the  fairest  approach  for 
the  reviewer  is  to  describe  some  of  the  main  problems  in  these  two  editions  and 
let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

The  series,  says  Graham  Storey  in  his  Preface,  "will  prove  especially  useful  to 
students  at  all  levels  who  want  to  enjoy  and  explore  the  best  work  of  these 
dramatists"  (v).  Let  us  suppose  that  such  a  student  wishes  to  explore  the 
language  of  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  and  picks  up  Professor  Parfitt's  Tourneur. 
He  will  find  a  text  of  the  play  which,  in  its  first  1300-odd  lines,  omits  three  full 
lines  of  the  quarto  text,  drops  five  additional  words,  mistranscribes  five  words, 
transposes  a  pair  of  words,  adds  one  new  word  of  its  own,  and  creates  one 
brand-new  character  out  of  whole  cloth  when  the  opening  stage  direction  of 
Ill.iv  gives  the  imprisoned  Junior  Brother  a  sister  rather  than  a  keeper.  He  will 
fare  considerably  better  if  he  turns  instead  to  The  Changeling  in  the  Middleton, 
but  even  here  the  first  1300-odd  lines  contain  one  major  substantive  error 
("fools"  for  "folks"  at  II.ii.51),  and  at  least  four  mistranscriptions,  two  of 
which  are  unaccountably  shared  with  the  New  Mermaids  edition  which  Pro- 
fessor Frost  dismisses  in  his  Introductory  Note  as  "poor"  and  "with  substantial 
textual  errors"  (p.  307). 
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Suppose  our  student  wishes  to  examine  the  plays  of  Middleton  and  Tourneur 
for  evidence  of  the  nature  of  their  original  staging,  and  turns  his  attention  to  the 
stage  directions  in  these  two  texts.  In  the  Middleton  he  will  find  that  most  (but 
by  no  means  all)  added  editorial  stage  directions  appear,  as  they  all  properly 
should,  in  square  brackets.  But  in  the  Tourneur  he  will  find  no  square-bracketed 
stage  directions  whatsoever,  and  may  well  be  led  to  assume  that  all  directions 
there  have  the  authority  of  the  quarto  texts  behind  them.  He  will  be  very  wrong 
if  he  does  so. 

Should  our  student  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  extent  of  the  Middle- 
ton  canon,  and  turn  to  the  list  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Middleton,  he  will  find 
at  its  head  the  warning  that  '*  attribution  and  dating  are  in  some  cases  very  con- 
jectural" (xiv).  He  will  then  note  that  two  titles.  Blurt,  Master  Constable  and 
The  Spanish  Gypsy,  are  square-bracketed  along  with  the  information  that  they 
are  almost  certainly  by  authors  other  than  Middleton.  He  will  also  note  that 
several  other  titles  are  followed  by  parenthetical  indications  of  certain  or  prob- 
able collaborators.  He  might  logically  assume,  having  noted  these  procedures, 
that  the  remaining  titles  in  the  list  are  the  undisputed  works  of  Thomas  Middle- 
ton.  Again,  he  will  be  in  trouble,  for  these  titles  include  The  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy  (about  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  some  continuing  disagreement), 
and  The  True  Narration  of  the  Entertainment  of  His  Royal  Majesty  from  Edin- 
burgh till  London  (which  does  have  a  T.  M.  in  its  prelims,  the  only  thing  about  it 
which  might  point  to  Middleton,  were  it  not  that  these  are  doubtless  the  initials 
of  Thomas  Millington  who  registered  the  pamphlet  as  his  in  1603,  and  had  it 
printed  by  Thomas  Creede  that  same  year).  Our  student  might  justifiably  wish 
for  a  little  more  guidance  as  to  which  items  in  the  list  are  subjects  of  conjecture. 
(It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  will  have  developed  some  caution  about  the 
listed  Middleton  canon  on  his  own,  if  he  has  noted  that  The  Revenger's  Tragedy, 
which  the  Middleton  says  is  "sometimes  erroneously  assigned  to  Tourneur" 
[xv],  is  printed  in  the  companion  edition  of  Tourneur,  whose  complete  plays 
would  otherwise  have  consisted  of  The  Atheist's  Tragedy.) 

If  our  student  is  in  need  of  critical  introductions  to  the  plays,  he  will  have  to 
turn  elsewhere,  for  the  Cambridge  series  confines  itself  to  brief  introductions 
which  are  "factual  and  historical  rather  than  critical"  (v),  though  they  do  at 
least  provide  useful  bibliography  on  the  major  books  and  essays,  and  Professor 
Frost  does  sneak  some  critical  observations  into  six  pages  of  "Additional  Notes" 
at  the  back  of  the  Middleton.  Examination  of  the  running  commentary  reveals 
an  odd  aspect  of  the  Middleton:  although  preparing  a  modern-spelling  text.  Pro- 
fessor Frost  conservatively  retains  such  old  spellings  as  "coted"  for  "quoted" 
(Mad  World,  I.ii.96),  "sowders"  for  "solders"  (Chaste  Maid,  I.i.37),  and 
"venter"  for  "venture"  (Changeling,  III.iii.183),  and  has  to  provide  an  ex- 
planatory note  in  each  case.  Why  not  just  carry  on  modernising?  But  more  im- 
portantly, the  notes  are  the  best  features  of  both  these  volumes.  Necessarily 
derivative,  they  are  nonetheless  helpful  and  generous  without  becoming  need- 
lessly expansive.  They  would  be  of  considerable  use  to  students  if  they  were  part 
of  a  better  over-all  package. 

On  balance,  however,  these  are  not  editions  worthy  of  the  great  press  which 
has  given  us  such  recent  textual  monuments  as  the  Dekker  and  the  Beaumont 
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and  Fletcher.  The  volumes  are  very  handsomely  produced  -  indeed  the  design  is 
alluring  and  imposing.  The  prospective  buyer  of  the  Middleton,  captivated  by 
the  look  of  the  book,  will  at  least  get  a  text  that  is  not  too  seriously  inaccurate. 
In  the  case  of  the  Tourneur  (speaking  particularly  of  its  text),  he  would  be  well- 
advised  to  stop  and  think  with  Middleton's  FoUywit  that  "some  have  fair  out- 
sides  that  are  nothing  worth." 

G.B.  SHAND,  Glendon  College,  York  University 


François  Pedron.  Histoire  d*Ambroise,  chirurgien  du  roi,  éd.  Olivier  Orban.  Paris, 
1980,  496  pp. 

Bien  plus  qu'une  simple  biographie  ou  qu'une  histoire  de  la  médecine  à  la  Renais- 
sance, ce  livre  nous  restitue  le  climat  social  d'une  époque.  L'ouvrage  est  divisé  en 
deux  parties,  et  l'auteur  agit  comme  si  la  vie  d'Ambroise  Paré  (1509-1590)  s'articu- 
lait autour  de  deux  champs  d'intérêt  distincts.  Le  premier,  la  lutte  contre  la  mort,  et 
le  second,  le  conflit  entre  les  Catholiques  et  les  Protestants. 

La  première  partie  du  récit  ("Le  temps  des  aventures")  nous  met  en  contact  avec 
la  médecine  telle  qu'on  la  pratiquait  à  l'aube  du  XVP  siècle.  Pour  ce  faire,  l'auteur 
projette  le  personnage  d'Ambroise  à  l'avant-plan.  Le  décor  historique  occupe  peu 
de  place  puisqu'il  s'agit  de  reconstituer,  avec  beaucoup  de  réalisme  d'ailleurs,  le 
travail  d'un  modeste  barbier-chirurgien.  Dès  les  premières  pages,  nous  adoptons  le 
personnage,  homme  d'une  époque  qu'il  nous  fera  découvrir  au  fil  de  ses  pérégrina- 
tions. Au  début  du  récit,  Ambroise  nous  apparaît  aux  côtés  des  troupes  de  François 
I,  attiré  à  la  fois  par  "ce  rêve  italien  qui  enchantait  la  France"  et  par  "l'attrait  de 
l'aventure."  Chaque  rencontre  est  prétexte  à  un  dialogue  qui  nous  aide  à  mieux 
comprendre  ces  hommes  fascinants  de  la  Renaissance.  Ainsi  par  exemple,  ce 
Jérôme  de  Cardan  qui  se  définit  comme  étant  "médecin  le  lundi,  algébriste  le  mar- 
di, marin  le  mercredi,  juriste  le  jeudi,  astrologue  le  vendredi,  philosophe  le 
samedi."  La  rencontre  avec  André  Vésale  ouvre  le  débat  sur  l'état  de  la  médecine  à 
cette  époque.  En  déclarant  qu'on  "est  resté  à  Saint- Augustin,  qui  n'était  pas 
médecin,"  le  grand  anatomiste  souligne  le  niveau  de  stagnation  atteint  par  cette 
science  depuis  les  Scholastiques  qui  évaluaient  les  postulats  scientifiques  selon  des 
critères  purement  logiques.  Vésale  et  Paré  font  partie  de  ce  courant  renaissant  qui 
s'attache  à  confirmer  et  à  compléter  l'enseignement  de  Galien  par  la  pratique  de 
l'autopsie  des  êtres  humains.  Cette  époque,  riche  du  passé  et  ouverte  vers  l'avenir, 
oblige  les  tenants  de  la  nouvelle  médecine,  à  faire  un  tri  parmi  toutes  les  con- 
naissances. Ambroise  s'insurge  contre  les  superstitions  dont  sont  dépositaires  les 
moines-médecins  (exorcisme)  et  les  charlatans  (les  vertus  de  la  poudre  de  licorne). 
Lui-même  n'est  pas  à  l'abri  de  la  discrimination.  Ses  succès  remportés  au  chevet  des 
malades,  sa  fonction  de  chirurgien  du  roi,  ne  suffisent  pas  à  le  faire  admettre  par  ses 
pairs.  Pour  eux,  il  n'est  que  barbier  et  ignore  tout  du  latin! 

Nous  retrouvons  notre  héros,  principalement  sur  les  champs  de  bataille.  Tout 
comme  Galien  le  fut  avec  les  gladiateurs,  le  voilà  tenu  de  côtoyer  la  violence  puisque 
la  guerre  est  non  seulement  source  de  "profit  et  honneur,"  mais  aussi  "un  champ 
d'expérimentation  inépuisable."  Il  convient  de  souligner  ici,  le  travail  de  l'auteur 
qui  nous  restitue  avec  talent,  la  violence  et  la  cruauté  des  combats,  la  crainte  des 
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assiégés  et  le  désespoir  des  victimes  d'épidémies.  Comme  il  le  signale,  il  a  "laissés 
tels  quels  dans  le  fil  du  récit  des  mots,  des  expressions,  des  structures  qui  peuvent 
paraître  (malheureusement)  archaïques,  ou  rustiques  aujourd'hui."  Un  lexique 
placé  à  la  fin  de  l'ouvrage,  nous  facilite  la  lecture  de  certains  passages. 

En  intitulant  la  deuxième  partie  de  son  lire,  "L'heure  des  brasiers,"  l'auteur 
donne  le  ton  que  prendra  désormais  le  récit.  Cette  période  qui  atteint  son  point 
cubninant  avec  le  massacre  de  la  Saint-Barthélémy  flequel  nous  est  restitué  tel  que 
vécu  par  Ambroise),  se  caractérise  par  la  lutte  pour  l'affermissement  du  pouvoir 
central  en  France.  Suprématie  politique  certes,  mais  aussi  religieuse.  Guerre  de  par- 
tis (Guise-Bourbons)  et  de  religion,  que  domine  la  stature  de  Catherine  de  Médicis. 
L'affrontement  débute  sur  un  mode  mineur,  alors  que  plusieurs  pages  sont  con- 
sacrées au  voyage  entrepris  par  la  régente  et  sa  suite  afin  d'asseoir  son  autorité  en 
province  et  d'exhiber  le  futur  Charles  IX.  La  médecine  occupe  moins  de  place  dans 
cette  partie,  bien  que  l'auteur  nous  réserve  encore  quelques  pages  pleines  de 
réalisme.  Ainsi,  celles  consacrées  à  l'épidémie  de  peste  qui  ravage  Lyon.  On  y  mon- 
tre Ambroise,  préoccupé  du  sort  de  ses  homologues,  en  train  de  formuler  un 
réquisitoire  afin  que  l'on  assure  à  celui  qui  a  visité  les  pestiférés"  de  quoi  vivre  jus- 
qu'à sa  mort."  Concernant  les  rapports  entre  la  médecine  et  le  Divin,  notre  héros 
reste  fort  humble  malgré  les  honneurs  que  lui  confèrent  ses  réussites  et  son  titre  de 
chirurgien  du  roi.  Selon  lui,  "Dieu  et  Nature  commandent  aux  chirurgiens"  et 
"Nature  n'est  que  volonté  de  Dieu  incarnée  dans  les  choses  sensibles.  Tout  procède 
de  lui." 

Plus  proche  de  la  réalité  historique  qu'une  simple  biographie  romancée, 
l'ouvrage  suppose  une  familiarité  de  l'auteur  avec  son  sujet.  Celle-ci  fut  acquise 
grâce  à  la  consultation  de  travaux  historiques  spécialisés  dont  une  liste  nous  est 
présentée  à  la  fin  du  volume.  Ce  livre  se  lit  comme  un  roman,  il  m'a  enthousiasmé  et 
diverti.  L'humour  n'en  est  pas  absent,  témoin  cette  scène  où  la  duchesse  d'Etampes 
cache  son  amant  dans  la  cheminée,  derrière  les  fagots  que  le  roi  cocu,  pris  d'un 
urgent  besoin,  arrose  innocemment!  C'est  donc  avec  beaucoup  de  chaleur  que  je 
recommande  la  lecture  de  ce  "livre  de  vacances,"  tant  aux  spécialistes,  qu'à  ceux 
qui  ne  cherchent  dans  la  lecture  qu'un  simple  moyen  d'évasion. 

ANDRÉ  VERMEIRRE,  Université  de  Montréal. 

Keith  P.G.  Moxey.  Pieter  Aertsen,  Joachim  Beuckelaer,  and  the  Rise  of  Secular 
Painting  in  the  Context  of  the  Reformation.  New  York:  Garland  Publishing 
(Outstanding  dissertations  in  the  fine  arts),  1977.  Pp.  274. 

To  judge  from  extant  works  of  art,  one  would  be  justified  in  acclaiming  Pieter 
Aertsen  (active  Antwerp  1535-1557,  Amsterdam  1557-1575)  the  virtual  inventor  of 
the  peasant  and  his  daily  life  as  a  worthy  subject  of  the  painter's  art.  The  contri- 
bution to  the  elevation  of  this  sphere  of  subject  matter  by  Aertsen  and  his  nephew 
and  follower  Joachim  Beuckelaer  (active  Antwerp  ca.  1560-1574)  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  increasing  secularization  of  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
specific  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  caused  by  the  Reformation 
in  the  Netherlands  is  the  focus  of  this  1974  dissertation.  In  introducing  the  new 
subjects  explored  by  Aertsen  and  taken  up  by  Beuckelaer,  the  author  indicates  his 
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two  prime  concerns:  the  historical  circumstances  which  may  have  motivated  their 
creation  and,  in  addition,  the  intention  of  the  artist  in,  or  the  contemporary 
understanding  of,  the  juxtaposing  of  secular  and  religious  subjects  within  the 
confines  of  a  single  picture,  an  approach  which  characterizes  a  significant  portion 
of  their  oeuvre.  The  author  has  addressed  himself  more  recently  to  some  of  the 
same  material  in  an  article  *'The  'Humanist'  Market  Scenes  of  Joachim 
Beuckelaer:  Moralizing  Exempla  or  *  Slices  of  Life'?"  Jaarboek  kon.  Mus  v. 
schone  Kunsten  Antwerpen  (1976)  drawn  from  the  dissertation  but  more  tightly 
defined,  and  in  a  paper  "The  Image  Debate  in  the  Netherlands:  Consequences 
for  Artistic  Practice"  presented  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference  at 
St.  Louis,  October,  1980. 

While  Parts  I  and  II  consider  the  works  of  art  by  these  two  masters.  Parts  III 
and  IV  treat  the  background  on  the  image  debate  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  actual  destruction  of  images,  especially  in  1566. 
Oriented  to  the  needs  of  an  art  historical  discussion,  the  treatment  is  remarkably 
lucid  and  always  to  the  point.  Perhaps  this  important  portion  of  the  book,  120 
pages,  might  have  been  more  suitably  placed  at  the  beginning.  Establishing  first 
what  aspects  of  secularization  would  be  decried  or  condoned  would  have  given 
more  focus  to  a  subsequent  description  of  the  innovative  formulations  of  these 
artists  and  the  evolution  of  themes  within  their  respective  oeuvres. 

In  addition  to  outlining  the  basic  positions  on  images  expressed  by  Erasmus, 
Luther,  Zwingli  and  most  importantly  Calvin,  among  others,  the  author  concen- 
trates his  attention  on  the  varying  forms  -  tracts,  sermons,  rederijker  plays  -  of 
image  criticism  in  the  Netherlands,  principally  in  the  decades  preceding  the  great 
outburst  of  destruction  of  images  in  1566.  Aside  from  the  inherent  blasphemy  of 
devotional  images,  Calvin  indicated  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  images  that  can  be 
legitimately  represented,  "the  first  consists  of  histories,  and  the  second  of  trees, 
mountains,  rivers  and  persons  that  one  paints  without  any  meaningful  intention. 
The  first  find  provides  instruction,  the  second  exists  only  to  afford  us  pleasure" 
{Institution  .  .  .,  1545).  The  author  makes  the  assumption  that  the  second 
category  may  be  cited  to  characterize  Aertsen's  (and  therefore  Beuckelaer's) 
depictions  of  the  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and  that  they  are  threfore  simply  slices 
of  life."  As  will  be  discussed  shortly,  in  the  view  of  this  reader,  that  assumption  is 
untenable. 

The  actual  clearing  of  the  churches,  viewed  by  the  Calvinists  as  an  act  of 
"purification,"  is  of  less  interest  to  the  author  than  the  attitudes  motivating  it, 
one  vaguely  depressing  aspect  of  which  being  how  apparently  little  concerned  the 
Catholic  community  and  even  the  clergy  were  to  defend  the  churches  and 
especially  objects  previously  enjoying  great  veneration.  Moxey  implies  that  ab- 
solutely no  defensive  measures  were  taken  at  all.  This  is  a  little  misleading  in  that 
efforts  were  made  in  some  places  to  protect  treasures;  for  example,  it  is  known 
that  the  famous  Ghent  Altarpiece  was  taken  down  at  this  time  and  temporarily 
stored  for  safekeeping. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  publications  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  Moxey  underlines 
the  basic  conservatism  of  these  texts  limited  to  a  reassertion  of  the  validity  of 
devotional  images,  the  need  for  orthodoxy,  the  necessity  of  decorum,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  profane  in  the  person  and  surroundings  of  holy  figures.  No 
new  role  or  themes  for  art  were  proposed. 
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Although  distinctly  useful  in  themselves,  these  chapters  present  an  historical 
"context"  that  is  very  one-sided,  lacking  as  it  does  any  significant  consideration 
of  the  impact  of  Humanism  (important  for  other  emerging  themes)  or  changing 
social  patterns  of  the  perception  of  the  peasant.  These  considerations  are  not  only 
acknowledged  by  the  author  in  the  1980  lecture  noted  above  but  seen  now  as  more 
fruitful  avenues  of  investigation. 

Aspects  of  these  pivotal  issues  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  literature  on  Pieter 
Bruegel.  The  absence  in  Moxey's  study  of  comment  on  the  art  of  the  Netherlands' 
most  famous  painter  of  peasant  life,  active  in  Antwerp  at  the  very  same  time  in 
1551  to  1563  and  then  in  Brussels  until  his  death  in  1569,  is  disconcerting.  To 
speculate  on  the  interest  in  the  depiction  of  peasant  life  in  Antwerp  at  mid  century 
without  discussing  Bruegel  or  at  least  making  clear  why  it  is  appropriate  to  ex- 
clude him  is  to  deprive  one's  arguments  of  credibility  on  these  points.  Again,  at 
no  point  is  the  general  artistic  environment  of  Antwerp  or  Amsterdam  outlined; 
who  was  working  in  these  cities  and  with  what  approach  is  critical  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  apparent  lack  of  orthodoxy  of  these  works  by  Aertsen  and 
Beuckelaer  would  have  been  perceived.  Clues  are  certainly  to  be  sought  in  the 
paintings  of  Frans  Floris,  Martin  de  Vos,  or  Jan  Massys,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  more  famous  artists  working  contemporaneously  in  Antwerp. 

In  the  chapter  on  Aertsen,  to  which  we  may  limit  ourselves,  the  author  assumes 
that  Aertsen 's  depictions  of  peasants,  of  which  the  first  known  version  in  Vienna 
dates  from  1550,  are  "devoid  of  moralization"  and  that  the  incidents  are  repre- 
sented "for  their  own  sake."  Moxey  sees  them  as  departures  from  "the  existing 
character  of  Netherlandish  genre  painting,"  which  is  satiric  or  moralizing. 
Radical  as  these  extremely  realistic  monumentally-scaled  depictions  are,  they  are 
not  that  radical.  To  the  eye  of  this  reader,  sufficient  numbers  appear  to  be  suscep- 
tible either  in  part  or  in  whole  to  a  moralizing  interpretation,  so  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  ask  whether  all  are  not  potentially  so  -  one  just  does  not  know  what  to 
look  for.  If  the  settings  of  fifteenth-century  Netherlandish  paintings  are  com- 
monly accepted  as  potentially  imbued  with  "hidden"  symbolism,  and  if  the  genre 
themes  of  seventeenth-century  Holland,  which  grew  more  or  less  directly  from 
works  such  as  those  by  Aertsen,  are  demonstrably  susceptible  to  emlematic 
decipherment  (as  in  the  broad  investigations  of  E.  de  Jongh),  and  if  some  of  the 
same  patterns  of  association  appear  in  these  sixteenth-century  works,  the  need 
for  a  solid  study  of  the  interpretive  limits  of  these  genre  scenes  seems  self-evident. 
Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors,  intentionality  and  the  conditions  of  reception  need 
to  be  resolved  to  arrive  at  the  possible  multiple  "meanings."  While  Moxey  re- 
jected as  not  relevant  in  this  regard  the  earher  and  admittedly  limited  work  of 
Emmens  (in  Album  Amicorum  J.G.  van  Gelder,  1973),  sufficient  iconographical 
material  was  brought  together  by  Alois  Grosjean  (Konsthistorisk  Tidskrift  1974) 
to  amply  support  the  supposition  that  underlying  Aertsen 's  depictions  of  peasants, 
whether  alone  or  as  an  adjunct  to  a  titular  religious  subject,  is  a  broad  fascination 
with  the  carnal  life  -  often  in  a  markedly  profane  vein.  Though  probably  admired 
by  cognoscenti,  these  paintings  of  religious  subjects  thus  compromised  may  well 
have  been  anathema  to  those  who  would  reform  Christian  art.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  while  one  can  only  document  the  altarpieces  by  Aertsen  that  were  destroyed 
in  1566,  extant  examples  of  these  hybrids  end  abruptly  in  1566,  and,  indeed,  the 
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surviving  examples  of  the  **pure*'  peasant  scenes  of  daily  life  taper  off  soon  after 
to  be  replaced  by  religious  scenes  of  the  utmost  orthodoxy. 

There  is  as  well  no  modern  comprehensive  study  of  Aertsen's  stylistic  develop- 
ment (see  Kreidl  in  Jb.  d.  Ksth.  Slgen  in  Wien,  1973  for  the  religious  works)  so 
that  iconographically  pivotal  works  may  even  be  attributed  to  other  artists.  A 
serious  monograph  on  Aertsen  would  be  a  formidable  contribution  to  sixteenth- 
century  studies. 

JOANEATH  SPICER,  University  of  Toronto 

Robert  J.  Clements  and  Lorna  Levant,  eds.  Renaissance  Letters:  Revelations  of  a 
World  Reborn.  New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1976.  xxvi,  468  pp.  Illus- 
trations. $17.50. 

This  large  sample  of  200  letters  written  during  the  Renaissance  is  obviously 
directed  towards  a  general  audience.  It  is  arranged  topically  into  areas  comprising 
much  of  the  experience  of  the  period:  Humanism,  the  Gentleman-Scholar, 
Literature,  Theatre,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Science,  Superstition,  Astronomy, 
Astrology,  Medicine,  Religion,  the  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation,  the 
New  Bible,  Censorship,  the  Inquisition,  Government  and  Politics,  Life  at  Court, 
the  Nobility,  Warfare,  Travel,  Exploration,  Colonies,  Foreign  Peoples  and  Trade, 
Love  Sacred  and  Profane,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  the  Status  of  Women,  Daily 
Life,  Domestic  Concerns,  Town  vs.  Country,  Pastimes  and  Money.  Some  of  the 
letters  are  very  famous  and  some  have  been  translated  for  the  first  time.  A  wide 
survey  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  encompassed,  with  examples  of  letters  from 
Russia  and  Hungary  as  well  as  from  more  familiar  Renaissance  centres,  and  a 
small  selection  from  such  exotic  places  as  Morocco  and  the  New  World. 

The  editors  have  chosen  to  define  the  Renaissance  as  the  * 'world  reborn  after 
1450"  (3)  and  hence  the  earliest  entries  are  from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  while  the  latest  date  from  the  1630's.  This  decision  has  resulted  in  the 
omission  of  the  first  generations  of  Italian  humanists,  even  though  some  letters  of 
Petrarch,  Salutati  or  Bruni  would  have  been  interesting  additions  to  the  volume. 

Also,  the  nature  of  the  collection  has  produced  a  wide  inconsistency  in  the 
scholarly  apparatus.  Some  letters  are  heavily  annotated,  others  hardly  at  all; 
some  letters  have  the  Latin  quotations  translated,  others  do  not  -  discrepancies,  I 
suspect,  that  can  be  attributed  to  their  previous  editors.  The  introductions  to  the 
various  sections  are  generally  very  superficial,  even  simplistic,  and  too  often  writ- 
ten in  a  chatty  style  that  might  irritate  the  reader  (e.g.  Henri  IV  of  France  is 
described  as  a  '*male  chauvinist"  on  page  386,  and  a  reference  is  made  on  page 
421  to  Renaissance  **job  opportunities").  Finally,  to  identify  a  minor  error  in 
fact,  the  "temple  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles"  described  by  Valdés  to 
Pietro  Martire  d'Anghiera  in  letter  V-6  (205n.)  is  certainly  not  the  mausoleum  of 
Julius  II  but  the  new  St.  Peter's. 

Altogether,  however,  Clements  and  Levant  have  made  accessible  for  the  first 
time  in  a  single  volume  a  wide  selection  of  letters  written  during  the  Renaissance 
that  should  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  popular  works  available  to  the  non- 
specialist  reader.  The  breadth  of  the  sample  provides  a  remarkably  complete  in- 
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sight  into  the  age  and  into  the  personalities  and  concerns  of  the  literate  upper 
classes  whose  lives  they  themselves  recorded  -  often  self-consciously  -  for 
posterity. 

KENNETH  R.  BARTLETT,  University  of  Toronto 

Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volume  5,  The  Correspondence  of  Erasmus: 
Letters  594  o  841  (1517  to  1518),  translated  by  R.A.B.  Mynors  and  D.F.S.  Thomp- 
son, annotated  by  Peter  G.  Bietenholz.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1979.  Pp.  xvii,  461.  $35.00. 

**I  have  moved  to  Louvain,  waiting  to  discover  what  will  be  the  most  suitable 
refuge  for  the  old  age  which  knocks  at  my  door  and  indeed  now  presses  close 
upon  me"  (Ep.  596).  Thus  at  age  50  or  thereabouts  Erasmus  announced  his 
arrival  at  Louvain  in  early  July,  1517.  He  sojourned  there  for  almost  ten  months  - 
until  late  April,  1518,  when  he  went  to  Basle  in  order  to  supervise  printing  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  Greek  New  Testament  -  and  this  volume  of  the  Collected 
Works  of  Erasmus  presents  in  splendid  English  translation  the  247  surviving 
items  of  Erasmus'  correspondence  stemming  from  that  period. 

This  was  a  time  of  consolidation  in  Erasmus'  life.  He  had  already  published 
many  of  his  most  important  works  -  the  Adages,  for  example,  the  Praise  of  Folly, 
and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  -  and  the  controversies  of  the 
Reformation  had  not  yet  begun  to  disturb  his  scholarly  and  literary  activity.  Mar- 
tin Luther's  name  does  not  even  occur  yet  in  Erasmus'  correspondence,  though 
his  existence  is  alluded  to  in  two  letters,  Ep.  711  from  George  Spalatin  to  Erasmus 
and  Ep.  785  from  Erasmus  to  Thomas  More.  In  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume,  Erasmus  pubhshed  new  works  and  engaged  in  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
troversy; but  behind  these  developments  one  sees  in  this  volume  his  emergence  as 
a  sort  of  elder  European  statesman,  witness  the  breadth  and  tempo  of  his  cor- 
respondence. Letters  arrived  from  all  corners  and  were  written  for  all  purposes. 
Paschasius  Berselius  addressed  Erasmus  timorously  for  a  simple  reason:  to  make 
his  name  known  to  the  great  man  (cf.  Ep.  674).  On  a  more  exalted  level,  Erasmus 
entertained  the  invitations  of  Christendom's  most  eminent  men  during  the  period 
covered  in  this  volume.  Guillaume  Budé  and  Francis  I  wanted  Erasmus  to  settle  in 
Paris.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII  offered  him  a  position  in  England.  Car- 
dinal Ximénez  invited  him  to  Spain.  Bishop  Christoph  von  Utenheim  tried  to  lure 
him  to  Basle,  while  Bishop  Philip  of  Burgundy  wanted  to  gain  him  for  Utrecht. 
Other  notables  requested  the  pleasure  of  his  company  on  a  visit,  if  not  on  a  per- 
manent basis  (cf.  Ep.  809). 

Meanwhile,  Erasmus  complained  about  his  health.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent 
theme  struck  in  his  own  letters  is  his  physical  fragility.  He  stood  at  death's  door, 
or  so  he  thought,  when  he  entered  Louvain.  Later  he  was  laid  low  by  a  rheum.  All 
through  the  period  covered  here  he  informed  correspondents  that  he  had  begun 
the  last  act  of  his  comedy.  For  an  indisposed  man,  however,  he  accomplished  an 
impressive  amount  of  work.  His  correspondence  reveals  his  involvement  in 
myriad  activities  of  small,  medium,  and  large  importance.  He  attempted  to  make 
peace  between  Thomas  More  and  Germain  de  Brie,  lately  at  odds  with  each  other 
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and  soon  to  be  opponents  in  literary  battle  (Ep.  620).  He  took  time  to  support  a 
student  at  Lou  vain  for  a  disputed  benefice  (Ep.  761,  762).  He  constanly  sought 
help  obtaining  income  due  from  his  own  benefices.  He  sent  Thomas  More  a  set  of 
"Conclusions  on  Papal  pardons,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Ninety- five  Theses 
(Ep.  785).  He  worked  actively  on  behalf  of  the  newly  established  Trilingual  Col- 
lege, particularly  in  seeking  competent  and  prestigious  instructors  of  Greek  and 
Latin  (Epp.  686,  691,  699,  778,  804,  805).  He  consoled  his  friend  Gerardus 
Listrius,  maliciously  and  wrongly  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  late  enemy, 
Johannes  Murmellius  (Epp.  697,  838).  He  undertook  a  piece  of  sensitive  business, 
which  he  unfortunately  did  not  see  fit  to  identify,  for  the  Emperor,  Maxmilian  I 
(Epp.  669,  670). 

The  unifying  thread  of  Erasmus*  sojourn  at  Louvain,  however,  was  his  literary 
and  scholarly  work.  His  correspondence  represents  him  laboring  on  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  projects.  During  his  ten  months  in  Louvain,  he  completed  editions 
of  Quintus  Curtius  and  Suetonius;  translations  of  Theodore  Gaza's  Greek  gram- 
mar and  Plutarch's  moral  treatises;  and  new  editions  of  several  of  his  own  publi- 
cations, including  the  Adages,  epistles,  Institutio  principis  christ iani,  and  the 
Enchiridion.  Original  works  that  Erasmus  first  pubUshed  in  this  period  include 
the  Querela  pads,  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Ratio  verae 
theologiae,  and  the  Apologia  to  Jacques  Lefèvre  d'Étaples.  Furthermore,  he 
helped  get  Thomas  More's  Utopia  and  Epigrams  through  Froben's  press. 

Finally,  there  was  the  most  important  of  all  Erasmus'  scholarly  projects  -  the 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Erasmus  had  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
first  edition  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  in  1516.  He  began  right  away  to  consult 
additional  Greek  manuscripts,  including  several  from  the  Low  Countries.  The 
monastery  of  Agnietenberg  (near  ZwoUe)  supplied  him  with  a  manuscript  of  the 
gospels;  Cuthbert  Tunstall  helped  him  collate  another  manuscript;  and  the 
Augustinians  at  Corsendonck  (near  Tlirnhout)  provided  a  codex  of  the  gospels, 
Acts,  and  the  apostolic  epistles.  These  manuscripts  are  best  known  through 
Erasmus'  other  works,  not  his  letters,  and  one  can  only  lament  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  speak  more  fully  and  frankly  about  them  in  his  correspondence,  where  infor- 
mation is  skimpy  indeed  (cf.  Epp.  504, 515, 597).  In  his  epistles  he  spoke  generally 
of  the  intensity  of  his  labor  rather  than  his  specific  discoveries  or  opinions  of  his 
materials.  He  called  himself  a  "slave  of  the  New  Testament"  (Ep.  658)  and  said 
he  was  "devoted  entirely"  to  his  work  on  it  (Ep.  682).  The  finished  product,  to  be 
dedicated  like  the  first  edition  to  Pope  Leo  X,  he  promised  would  lend  eternal 
luster  to  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Medici  (Epp.  649, 658).  In  order  to  under- 
stand Erasmus'  scholarship,  however,  one  must  proceed  beyond  his  cor- 
respondence and  study  his  apologetic  works  and  especially  his  Annotations  on 
the  New  Testament. 

The  New  Testament,  of  course,  did  not  meet  with  universal  approval. 
Erasmus'  efforts  were  basically  approved  by  those  men  whose  opinions  he  most 
respected  -  More,  Colet,  Budé,  etc.  -  but  others  harbored  serious  reservations 
about  his  critical  scholarship  and  its  implications.  John  Eck  spoke  for  many  of 
them  early  in  1518,  when  he  opened  an  extremely  important  but  under-studied 
debate  with  Erasmus  (Ep.  769).  Eck  objected  specifically  to  three  passages  in 
Erasmus'  Annotations  to  the  New  Testament,  but  his  complaint  embodied  broad 
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implications  for  biblical  scholarship.  Eck  charged  Erasmus  with  treating  the  New 
Testament  as  a  human  document  instead  of  inspired  revelation.  Indeed,  Erasmus 
had  suggested  at  Matt.  2:6  that  the  evangelist  inaccurately  cited  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures; at  Acts  10:38  that  the  apostles  learned  their  Greek  in  the  streets,  not  the 
academies;  and  at  Matt.  4:23  that  the  evangeUsts  occasionally  made  mistakes  of 
usage.  Eck  argued  to  the  contrary  that  the  scriptures  were  divinely  inspired  and 
unblemished  by  error.  In  his  reply  (Ep.  844,  to  be  translated  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus)  Erasmus  agreed  that  the  New  Testament  was  an 
inspired  document,  but  defended  his  Annotations  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
critical  philological  scholarship  in  the  tradition  of  St.  Jerome.  The  scriptures  were 
inspired  by  God,  he  said,  but  committed  to  writing  by  fallible  men,  transmitted 
through  the  ages  by  men,  and  inevitably  corrupted  in  the  process.  They  must 
therefore  be  subjected  to  scholarly  analysis  like  any  other  human  document  if 
they  are  to  be  correctly  understood  and  appreciated.  Thus  Eck  and  Erasmus  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  one  of  the  enduring  questions  of  biblical  scholarship:  to 
what  extent  are  the  scriptures  susceptible  to  criticism  that  stands  on  non- 
scriptural  foundations  and  employs  extra-scriptural  methods  of  analysis? 

Other  controversies  also  infringed  on  Erasmus'  time  during  his  residence  in 
Louvain.  The  early  days  of  his  sojourn  found  him  complaining  often  of  Jean 
Briselot  and  unnamed  Carmelites  who  failed  to  appreciate  his  Praise  of  Folly 
(Epp.  597,  627,  628,  641).  Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  he  opened  correspondence 
with  Edward  Lee  (Ep.  765),  soon  to  become  a  captious  and  persistent,  if  not  par- 
ticularly erudite,  critic  of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  and  Annotations.  Through- 
out his  ten  months  in  Louvain  Erasmus'  correspondence  was  filled  with  rum- 
blings of  the  Reuchlin  controversy.  The  affair  was  not  one  that  appealed  to 
Erasmus  -  for  a  long  time  he  attempted  to  avoid  expressing  his  opinion  to  openly 
-  but  eventually  the  stakes  rose  so  high  that  Erasmus  realized  he  could  not  stand 
above  the  quarrel.  His  views  on  the  matter  do  not  always  place  him  in  best  light, 
but  they  reveal  the  tensions  he  must  have  felt  with  respect  to  the  matter.  On  the 
one  hand,  Erasmus  thought  Reuchlin  dabled  too  much  in  Hebrew  esoterica  of  lit- 
tle importancce  for  Christians;  but  on  the  other,  he  resented  the  interference  of 
Jacob  van  Hoogstraten  and  his  fellow  Dominicans  at  Cologne  in  literary  and 
scholarly  matters  that  they  did  not  understand.  He  scorned  the  Epistolae 
obscurorum  virorum  and  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  appreciate  having  his 
name  associated  with  the  work;  but  in  his  own  letters  he  reviled  Reuchlin's  op- 
ponents in  some  of  the  most  abusive  language  that  survives  from  Erasmus'  pen. 
He  became  especially  agitated  at  Reuchlin's  principal  critic,  the  converted  Jew, 
Johann  Pfefferkorn,  and  in  his  letters  he  raked  the  man  in  a  rather  ugly  way  over 
some  burning  anti-semitic  coals.  Pfefferkorn  was  "a  Jew  and  a  half  and  "an 
angel  of  Satan,"  according  to  Erasmus  (Ep.  694);  "a  rascally  Jew"  and  "the 
devil's  spawn"  (Ep.  700);  "Satan's  true  lieutenant"  and  "a  brazen  mountebank" 
(Ep.  701);  and  a  host  of  other  things  equally  unflattering.  Erasmus  would  prefer 
to  "see  the  entire  Old  Testament  done  away  with  thsm  to  see  the  peace  of 
Christendom  torn  to  ribbons  for  the  sake  of  the  Jewish  scriptures"  (Ep.  701). 
Erasmus  turned  down  the  role  of  chief  defender  for  Reuchlin,  but  he  could  not 
decline  to  answer  the  challenge  he  perceived  to  humanist  scholarship  in  particular 
and  the  bonae  litterae  in  general. 
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One  last  controversy  engaged  Erasmus  directly  in  his  own  defense  while  he 
resided  at  Louvain  in  1517  and  1518  -  his  dispute  with  Jacques  Lefèvre  d'Étaples 
over  the  interpretation  and  translation  of  Heb.  2:7.  Erasmus  took  no  pleasure  in 
his  public  quarrel  with  Lefèvre:  he  respected  Lefèvre's  work  in  general,  appreci- 
ated his  contributions  to  humanist  studies,  and  feared  that  a  bitter  controversy 
would  benefit  those  who  sought  to  destroy  the  humanists'  new  brand  of  scholar- 
ship. Yet  Erasmus  saw  little  choice  but  to  go  public  with  the  dispute.  In  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  had  rendered  the  verse  in  question  accor- 
ding to  the  Greek  text:  "You  have  made  his  [Jesus]  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
Lefèvre  preferred  to  bypass  the  Greek  and  translate  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
at  Ps.  8:6  -  "You  have  made  him  a  little  lower  than  God"  -  which  indeed  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  citing  at  Heb.  2:7.  In  explaining  his  posi- 
tion, Lefèvre  said  some  harsh  things  about  Erasmus'  views  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  translation  and  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  hyper- 
sensitive Erasmus  considered  himself  accused  of  blasphemy  and  heresy.  He  could 
never  endure  a  slight,  and  while  in  Louvain,  he  dwelled  more  than  a  little  on  the 
issue.  He  dispatched  many  letters  explaining  his  position  and  seeking  the  support 
of  fellow  humanists  (Epp.  730-734),  as  well  as  searching  for  a  speedy  resolution 
that  would  leave  the  two  principals  on  good  terms  (Epp.  724, 778, 814).  Eventual- 
ly a  reconciliation  was  effected,  but  only  after  Lefèvre  tacitly  acknowledged 
defeat. 

As  always,  Erasmus'  correspondence  is  entertaining.  Even  the  staid,  scholarly 
Guillaume  Budé  takes  on  a  human  aspect,  dashing  off  Ep.  609  as  his  dinner 
grows  cool  on  the  table.  Many  of  Erasmus'  own  letters  were  almost  calculated  to 
intrigue  the  reader  or  to  catch  his  imagination.  Erasmus  denies  having  the  time  or 
inclination  to  have  written  the  Julius  exclusus  (Epp.  622, 636),  for  example,  with- 
out denying  that  he  in  fact  wrote  it.  He  paints  a  picture  of  a  petty  Alexander  the 
Great,  drunken,  ambitious,  and  rash,  whose  example  must  be  avoided,  not 
followed  (Ep.  704).  He  defends  the  Praise  of  Folly  and  judges  it  suitable  even  for 
schoolchildren  (Ep.  749).  He  lashes  out  at  critics  of  his  New  Testament  -  those 
who  "befoul  the  names  of  honest  men  with  their  sUmy,  venomous  tongues"  -  in  a 
passionate  defense  of  humanist  scholarship  (Ep.  809). 

This  most  recent  volume  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  clearly  lives  up  to 
the  standards  of  its  predecessors  -  no  small  achievement  -  and  for  this  the  transla- 
tors and  editor  are  to  be  highly  commended.  The  translation  is  quite  simply  excel- 
lent -  crisp,  clear,  idiomatic,  straightforward,  and  sensitive  to  the  original  text  - 
as  excerpts  quoted  above  testify.  I  checked  translations  of  several  important, 
substantive  letters  against  Allen's  Latin  edition;  others  who  do  likewise  will  share 
my  admiration  for  the  literary  accompUshment  of  R.A.B.  Mynors  and  D.F.S. 
Thompson.  The  annotation  to  this  volume  goes  beyond  that  of  Allen's  edition. 
Peter  Bietenholz  significantly  re-dates  four  letters  (Epp.  660, 692, 705,  and  733  in 
Allen's  edition;  1013  A,  480  A,  902  A,  and  704  A,  respectively,  in  the  Collected 
Works  ofErasmus)y  and  he  makes  slight  adjustments  in  the  dating  of  many  other 
pieces  of  correspondence.  In  the  case  of  two  letters  (Epp.  749,  792),  he  offers 
fresh  considerations  bearing  on  the  identity  of  Erasmus'  unnamed  correspon- 
dents. Finally,  in  many  places  where  Allen  did  not  think  it  necessary,  Bietenholz 
has  noted  Erasmus'  allusions  and  citations  from  classical  literature  and  his  own 
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works.  This  is  an  especially  welcome  feature  of  the  annotation,  since  Erasmus' 
correspondence  is  liberally  studded  with  proverbs  and  bons  mots  derived  from  his 
Adages,  many  of  which  could  otherwise  go  unrecognized.  The  present  volume  of 
the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  thus  offers  elegant  translations  and  impressive 
scholarship.  The  collaborators  are  to  be  congratulated. 

JERRY  H.  BENTLEY,  University  of  Hawaii 

Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski.  Protestant  Poetics  and  the  Seventeenth-Century 
Religious  Lyric.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1979.  Pp. 
XIV,  536.  $27.50. 

This  book  is  so  erudite  and  thoughtfully  executed  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault 
with  its  parts.  Our  only  argument  can  be  with  its  general  avowedly  "revisionist" 
judgment  on  a  vast  body  of  seventeenth-century  English  lyrics  that  Lewalski  calls 
"Protestant." 

Lewalski 's  central  thesis  is  that  there  existed  in  seventeenth-century  England 
and  New  England  a  "mode"  of  Protestant  meditation  springing  from  the  Refor- 
mation habit  of  examining  the  experience  of  the  individual  Christian  life  as  a 
regenerative  pilgrimage  and  of  measuring  the  success  of  this  pilgrimage  according 
to  its  conformity  to  Biblical  type.  The  meditative  "mode"  consisted  in  applying 
the  significance  of  Biblical  history  to  the  "self  to  find  out  how  the  selfs 
pilgrimage  to  the  Christian  eternity  was  faring.  The  meditator  was  usually 
motivated  by  a  concern  with  personal  individual  Calvinist  "regeneration"  from 
the  general  original  fsdl  of  man.  The  meditator's  method  was  gleaned  from 
Biblical  typology  as  he  examined  the  nature  of  nature  in  the  light  of  the  revealed 
"Word,"  and  as  he  also  contemplated  his  own  spiritual  life  in  the  light  of  the 
Word's  historical  manifestations.  This  meditative  "mode"  began  to  develop  in 
England  with  the  Biblically-inspired  religious  lyrics  of  Coverdale  and  Wyatt  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  developed  simultaneously  in  prayer  and  in  poetry, 
though  its  first  real  incontestable  appearance  in  verse  occurred  only  with  Donne 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Strongly  influenced  by  the  pictorial  techniques, 
the  symbols  and  the  abstracts  figures  of  emblems  and  by  the  exegetical  and  ex- 
periential aims  of  Protestant  sermon- writing,  the  meditative  "mode"  in  verse 
was  repeated  among  a  number  of  poets  whose  aesthetics  it  fundamentally  came  to 
define.  These  poets  after  Donne,  writes  Lewalski,  were  the  British  George 
Herbert,  Henry  Vaughan  and  Thomas  Traherne  and,  finally,  the  New  England 
American  Edward  Taylor,  with  whom  the  Protestant  poetics  died  out. 

Lewalski 's  work  is  a  massive  piece  of  scholarship  that  requires  several  readings 
to  encompass.  Its  preliminary  first  chapter  describes  the  origin  of  the  English 
PTOtestant  furor  poeticus  in  a  Reformation  "paradigm  of  Salvation."  The  first 
major  part  of  the  work  then  discusses  how  this  poetic  inspiration  found  its  sup- 
port in  the  "genre  theory,"  "poetic  texture"  and  "symbolic  mode"  of  the  Bible. 
Its  second  major  part  puts  this  tri-partite  scriptural  context  within  the  more  par- 
ticular literary  context  of  lyric,  emblem  and  sermon.  The  third  and  final  major 
part  of  the  work  applies  Lewalski 's  findings  of  both  these  Biblical  and  literary 
contexts  to  the  five  poets  in  whom  the  Protestant  meditative  lyric  Uved  and  died. 
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Through  its  persistent  quotations  from,  and  references  to  texts  of  English  Pro- 
testants like  Baxter,  Ambrose  and  Andrewes,  and  the  often  obscure  prose  works 
of  her  five  meditative  poets,  Lewalski's  book  clarifies  with  some  finality  the 
religious  sensibility  and  the  poetic  aims  of  Herbert,  Traherne  and  Taylor.  She  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  cogent  substance  to  an  historical  background  that  has  hitherto  in 
literary  scholarship  been  insufficiently  filled  in.  The  Protestant  literary  sensibility 
of  poets  like  Herbert  and  Vaughan  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  sentimental 
fruit  of  personal  religious  crises  and  as  poetic  by  mere  coincidence.  Herbert's 
retreat  to  Bemerton  and  Vaughan's  seclusion  in  Llansantffread  were  not  isolated 
phenomena,  and  the  religious  character  of  their  verse  is  shown  to  have  extensive 
intellectual  coherence.  These  poets  took  part  in  a  quasi-monastic  movement  into 
the  parishes  of  seventeenth-century  England.  There,  in  a  century  of  moral 
upheaval,  the  Revealed  Word  of  God  seemed  to  find  its  clarity  again  in  the  explor- 
ations of  nature  and  the  Bible.  Out  of  these  explorations,  Protestant  meditative 
verse  was  inspired. 

By  contrast,  Martz's  The  Poetry  of  Meditation  (1954),  which  Protestant 
Poetics  was  written  to  supplant,  was  also  "revisionist'*  in  its  time.  It  linked  the 
phenomena  of  English  devotional  poetry  to  Western  Christian,  often  Counter- 
Reformation  sources.  Martz's  critics,  including  Lewalski,  have  complained  that 
he  concentrated  excessively  on  so-called  Catholic  genres  of  meditation,  principal- 
ly the  Spanish  mystic  Ignatius  Loyola's  Exercises.  However,  Martz's  findings  had 
the  virtue  of  freeing  contemporary  literary  scholarship  from  encapsulating 
divisive  terms  like  "Continental,"  "Catholic"  and  "Roman"  as  opposed  to 
"British,"  "Protestant"  and  "English."  Lewalski's  work  unfortunately  revives 
this  terminology  with  the  resulting  impression  that  Christian  traditions  from 
Christ  to  the  Renaissance  developed  by  nations.  Such  a  practice  helps  Lewalski 
technically  to  isolate  the  details  of  English  attitudes  to  the  typology  of  the  Bible 
and  of  nature  and  her  discussion  of  these  attitudes  is  brilliant.  The  poetry  of 
Herbert  particularly  benefits  in  clarity  of  source  and  meaning.  Above  all,  Herbert 
gains  in  stature  as  a  poet.  The  reader  of  Protestant  Poetics  has  the  constant  im- 
pression that  the  vague  points  in  his  reading  of  Herbert's  poems  for  years  and 
years  are  in  the  process  of  all  being  cleared  up.  He  reads  Lewalski's  explanation 
of  the  cry  of  "child"  at  the  end  of  "The  Collar"  as  the  summons  of  God  to  his 
New  Covenant  son,  with  the  joy  that  comes  of  enlightenment  (p.  314).  But  such 
English  attitudes  to  natural  and  BibUcal  typology  as  Lewalski  uncovers  are  surely 
diminished  by  her  argument's  implication  that  profoundly  explorative  thinkers 
like  Donne  superseded  Augustine  and  Dante  with  scientific  finality. 

As  a  "revisionist"  answer  to  Martz's  Poetry  of  Meditation,  Protestant  Poetics 
has  long  been  sorely  needed  to  redress  the  balance  in  our  knowledge  of  devotional 
traditions  in  verse.  The  answer  was  late  in  coming  and  the  reader  is  grateful  that  it 
has  come  from  a  scholar  of  Lewalski's  erudition  and  deep  personal  conviction. 
Contemporary  literary  scholarship  has  waited  for  this  work  with  justified  impa- 
tience and  it  is  not  disappointed.  However,  Lewalski's  discovery  of  numerous 
basic  Catholic  positions  on  typology  in  Donne's  sermons  (pp.  136,  138)  and  her 
avowal  that  his  divine  poems  fit  with  less  ease  than  those  of  her  other  poets  into 
her  concept  of  Protestant  typological  meditation  (pp.  140,  254,  282)  are  an  in- 
dication that  the  historical  convergence  of  ideas  is  more  intricate  than  is  suggested 
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by  her  method  of  pursuing  it.  To  encapsulate  the  movement  of  ideas  into  the 
"English*'  or  the  ** Continental''  and  the  '* Reformation"  or  the  *'Counter- 
Reformation,"  and  to  refuse  to  give  an  equal  footing  to  more  than  one  movement 
in  one  poet's  work,  has  an  unsettling  effect  on  Lewalski's  reader.  This  effect  is  of 
the  same  order  as  finding  Ignatian  exercital  structures  too  much  in  English  Pro- 
testant verse.  If  Protestant  poets  *'saw  themselves  as  correlative  types  or  as  anti- 
types of  David  the  Psalmist"  (pp.  136,  231),  so  did  Jesuits  like  Southwell  (e.g. 
* 'Davids  Peccavi")  well  before  Donne,  and  "the  introspective,  soul-searching, 
analytical  religious  lyrics"  of  Lewalski's  poets,  which  had  no  classical  precedents 
(p.  31),  appeared  as  early  as  in  the  Jesuit  Jasper  Heywood's  work  (e.g.  "The  com- 
plaint of  a  sorrowful  Soule"  and  "Alluding  his  state  to  the  prodigall  child")  in 
The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises  (1585).  Also,  though  very  occasionally,  the 
Catholic  background  needs  refining.  Lewalski's  work  should  have  corrected  (pp. 
193-194)  the  error  in  Freeman's  otherwise  authoritative  English  Emblem  Books 
(1948)  that  Benedict  van  Haeftan  and  his  Schola  Cordis  (1629)  were  Jesuit  -  van 
Haeftan  was  Benedctine. 

The  truth,  it  would  seem  to  me,  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  point  of  view  that  ab- 
sorbs both  The  Poetry  of  Meditation  and  Protestant  Poetics  and  The  Seventeenth- 
Century  Religious  Lyric.  If  Martz's  work  suffered  from  the  absence  of  a  critical 
mechanism  that  could  set  believable  limits  on  the  presence  of  exercital  structures 
in  verse,  its  original  seminal  impetus  was  nevertheless  correct.  The  Ignatian  exer- 
cital structure  appears  in  the  poems  of  too  many  English  poets  from  Heywood  to 
Eldred  Revett  over  the  period  of  almost  a  century  for  us  to  describe  it  as  an  "an- 
cillary genre"  to  Protestant  meditation,  as  does  Lewalski  (p.  147).  I  venture  to  say 
that  Protestant  Poetics  suffers  from  the  defect  of  many  lasting  seminal  works  of 
literary  scholarship:  it  fails  to  concede  ample  place  to  certain  fundamental 
realities  in  the  history  of  thought  while  bringing  to  light  so  many  others  correctly 
for  the  first  time.  Lewalski's  great  work  (the  last  word  that  can  be  applied  to  it  is 
"thin")  ignores  many  Renaissance  poetic  traditions  and  suggests  inadequately 
the  commonalty  of  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Calvinist  interest  in,  for  example,  the 
relation  of  Biblical  typology  to  nature  (e.g.  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
Jesuit  writings  on  exegesis  above  all  other  subjects  in  the  order's  first  biblio- 
graphy by  Ribadeneira  in  1602).  Lewalski's  reader  does  not  quite  see  the  real 
limits,  and  hence  the  real  historical  force  of  Renaissance  Protestant  poetics  in 
seventeenth-century  England;  the  reason  is  that  the  work  does  not  suggest  enough 
to  the  reader  the  complexity  of  numerous  Christian  idealistic  forces  working  on 
the  already-existing  traditions  of  Renaissance  verse. 

I  do  not  wish  to  revive  the  political  quarrels  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Counter- Revolution.  I  wish  in  fact  the  opposite.  Literary  ecumenism  carries  with 
it  the  threat  of  irrelevant  critical  sentimentality.  However,  judiciously  used,  it  has 
the  virtue  of  bringing  the  relevant  literary  realities  to  the  fore.  Nor  do  I  wish,  as 
an  admirer  of  two  very  significant  literary  scholars  of  the  current  half  century,  to 
correct  either  Martz  or  Lewalski.  I  with  them,  rather,  to  get  along. 

ANTHONY  RASPA,  Université  du  Québec  à  Chicoutimi 
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Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies        i 
Report  on  Annual  General  Meeting, 
24  May  1981,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  (K.R.  Bartlett):  \ 

The  current  balance  of  funds,  including  the  SSHRC  travel  grant,  amounts  to 
$8,021.77.  The  Society's  dues  to  the  Canadian  Federation  for  the  Humanities 
totalled  $333.00  this  year  and  total  disbursements  on  supplies  (including  postage, 
typing,  photocopying  and  telephone)  were  $181.35. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  was  analysed  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  As  of 
19  May  1981  there  were  94  members  in  good  standing  (10  additional  members 
have  since  joined,  bringing  the  total  to  104)  of  whom  63  subscribed  to  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  through  the  C.S.R.S.  The  regional  distribution  indicates 
that  half  of  the  membership  comes  from  Ontario,  and  15  members  each  from 
Québec  and  the  Prairies.  There  are  8  members  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  4  in 
B.C.  Similarly,  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  members  in  English  and  French 
(55),  indicating  not  only  the  interest  of  those  disciplines  in  the  Renaissance  but 
also  the  placing  of  the  C.S.R.S.  together  with  literary  societies  in  the  Learneds 
programme. 

Editor's  Report,  Renaissance  and  Reformation /Renaissance  et  Réforme 
(Richard  Van  Fossen): 

The  editor  noted  that  the  problems  of  the  past  in  keeping  up-to-date  mailing  lists 
and  acting  on  subscription  requests  have  been  largely  solved.  A  computerized 
subscription  list  has  been  implemented.  The  journal  has  moved  to  four  issues  per 
year. 

F.  David  Hoeniger  added  that  the  Editor  and  his  business  assistant  merited 
our  appreciation  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  journal. 

President's  Report  (Elaine  Limbrick): 

The  President  observed  how  hectic  the  year  had  been  since  she  had  functioned  as 
Programme  Chairman  for  the  meeting  as  well.  Also,  she  suggested  that  interest- 
ed members  request  the  I.R.I. S.  newsletter  from  Professor  R.  Ortali  at  Suny 
Binghamton  and  pay  special  attention  to  the  visits  of  eminent  Renaissance 
scholars  to  North  America  so  that  as  many  centres  as  possible  may  benefit  from 
such  opportunities. 

As  promised,  the  President  has  been  attempting  to  strengthen  international 
contacts  for  the  C.S.R.S.  She  has  contacted  the  Seizièmistes  in  France,  the  War- 
burg Institute  and  University  College,  London.  Also,  mention  was  made  of  the 
international  meeting  of  Neo-Latinists  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  later  in  the 
year. 
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The  proposai  to  publish  a  directory  of  Renaissance  Scholars  in  Canada  was 
introduced.  Only  those  who  are  members  of  the  C.S.R.S.  would  appear  and 
thus  there  might  be  a  further  impetus  for  all  active  Renaissance  Scholars  to  join 
the  Society.  The  material  to  appear  in  the  directory  would  include  the 
individual's  name,  university,  discipline,  current  research  activities  and  previous 
publications.  A  member  suggested  that  a  cross-referenced  index  might  be  added 
if  the  directory  were  to  be  organised  alphabetically  by  name.  It  was  moved  that 
the  executive  be  empowered  to  produce  such  a  directory.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  was  accepted  by  the  mover  and  seconder  to  include  the  phrase  "after 
consulting  with  individual  members."  The  motion,  as  amended,  was  carried.. 

Elaine  Limbrick  then  introduced  the  revised  administrative  grant  formula 
recommended  by  the  C.F.H.  The  present  structure  was  seen  as  inequitable,  so 
under  the  proposed  schedule  each  society  would  receive  a  base  grant  of  $500.00 
together  with  $10.34  per  member.  There  would  be  a  3 -year  period  during  which 
those  societies  getting  overly  large  grants  would  have  them  adjusted  to  conform 
to  the  new  formula.  The  C.S.R.S.  would  benefit  considerably  from  the  new 
dispensation. 

The  President  strongly  recommended  support  for  the  C.F.H.  proposal  which 
must  pass  by  a  2/3  vote  of  the  membership.  The  new  schedule  would  permit  the 
Society  to  plan  for  the  future  and  provide  an  adequate  administrative  budget. 
Peter  Bietenholz  asked  if  this  new  arrangement  would  result  in  a  proliferation  of 
new,  small  societies.  The  President  responded  that  the  procedures  in  place  for 
admitting  new  societies  into  the  C.F.H.  would  preclude  such  a  proliferation. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  C.S.R.S.  accept  the  new  formula  as  pro- 
posed by  the  C.F.H.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  1982: 

The  Chairman  introduced  a  proposal  to  bring  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
C.S.R.S.  into  line  with  other  societies.  She  suggested  the  following  amendment: 
the  nominating  committee  should  consist  of  the  Past  President,  the  Current 
President,  plus  one  member-at-large.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  carried. 

Egmont  Lee  then  proposed  a  notice  of  motion  to  amend  the  by-laws  of  the 
Society  in  order  that  the  local  representative  for  the  annual  meeting  might  be 
part  of  the  executive  as  a  member-at-large  and  hold  office  for  only  one  year. 
This  was  a  notice  of  motion  only  because  of  the  requirement  that  any  motion  to 
change  the  constitution  be  introduced  six  weeks  prior  to  the  vote. 

A  lengthy  discussion  ensued  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  local  representative  and  the  programme  chairman  be  divided  and  that  a 
regular  two-year  tenure  of  office  might  be  useful  for  such  individuals.  Ultimate- 
ly, it  was  suggested  that  the  question  be  decided  by  the  executive  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  annually  through  the  co-option  into  the  executive  of  individual  local 
representatives  and /or  progranmie  chairmen.  Consequently,  it  was  moved  that 
the  executive  be  empowered  to  co-opt  members  if  necessary  from  within  or 
without  the  Society  to  serve  as  local  representative  and /or  programme  chairman 
for  the  C.S.R.S.  Annual  Meeting.  The  motion  was  carried. 
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The  Programme  for  1982  Ottawa  Meeting:  À 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Don  Beecher  of  Carleton  University  has  agreed 
to  be  the  local  representative  in  Ottawa  during  1982.  Two  joint  sessions  have 
been  proposed:  first,  Judith  Henderson  and  Josef  Schmidt  have  suggested  a 
joint  session  with  the  Canadian  Seminar  for  the  History  of  Rhetoric;  second, 
Amilcare  lannucci  suggested  a  joint  session  with  Comparative  Literature.  Also, 
there  have  been  requests  that  the  format  of  the  sessions  be  varied  to  include 
panel  discussions,  debates  and  communications.  Five  papers  per  session  were 
judged  to  have  been  too  onerous  and  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  programme 
was  proposed.  There  was  general  agreement  on  each  of  these  items  and  they  will 
be  communicated  to  Don  Beecher. 

Finally,  the  executive,  on  behalf  of  the  C.S.R.S.,  thanked  the  Reverend  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Murphy  of  St.  Mary's  University  for  serving  as  our  local  repre- 
sentative. Also,  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  and 
especially  its  Curator,  Konrad  Eisenbichler,  were  thanked  for  their  assistance  in 
processing  the  mailings  for  the  C.S.R.S.  and  for  help  in  registration. 
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News/Nouvelles 

City  and  Country  in  the  Social  History  of  the  Late  Middle  ages 

An  International  Colloquium  on  this  theme  will  take  place  in  Banff,  Alberta,  on 
May  26-29,  1982,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Canadian  Academic  Centre 
in  Italy,  the  Instituto  di  Studi  Romani,  the  Instituto  Italinano  di  Cultura  in  Van- 
couver, and  the  University  of  Calgary.  The  Seminar  will  bring  together  approx- 
imately fifteen  scholars  from  Italy,  France  and  Canada  for  a  series  of  intensive 
working  sessions.  Limited  space  for  interested  persons  is  available.  For  details, 
please  contact:  Egmont  Lee,  Dept.  of  History,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada  T2N  1N4  (Tel.  403-284-6406). 

Colloquium  on  Hugo  Grotius 

Hugo  Grotius,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  natural  law  and  the  * 'father"  of  in- 
ternational law,  was  born  in  Delft,  on  April  10,  1583.  To  celebrate  the  quadri- 
centenary,  the  Grotius  Commission  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (the  supervisory  board  of  the  Grotius  Institute  at  the  Hague)  has  in- 
itiated a  Colloquium  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam,  from  April  6th  to  9th,  1983.  In  a 
series  of  lectures  to  be  read  in  English,  French  or  German,  attention  will  be  paid 
both  to  Grotius'  treatises  and  to  his  activities  in  theology,  historiography  and 
politics,  as  well  as  to  his  literary  accomplishments.  The  program  will  also  contain 
an  excursion  to  Delft  on  April  9th,  where  the  participants  of  the  Colloquium  may 
attend  the  National  Commemorative  meeting  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk  and  tour  the 
Grotius  Exhibition  in  the  Prinsenhof  Museum.  Address  enquiries  to:  Grotius 
Colloquium,  Royal  Netherlands  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  P.O.  Box  19121, 
lOOOGC  AMSTERDAM. 

Un  Colloque  sur  Jean  Bodin 

L'Université  d'Angers  (Centre  de  Recherches  en  Littérature  et  Linguistique  de 
l'Anjou  et  des  Bocages)  prévoit  d'organiser  les  25  et  26  mai  1984  Un  Colloque  In- 
terdisciplinaire sur  Jean  Bodin.  Toutes  propositions  de  communication  à  faire  ou 
tous  renseignements  à  demander  près  de:  M.  Georges  Cesbron,  Université 
d'Angers,  Directeur  du  C.R.L.L.A.B.,  Haute  Perche,  Saint  Melaine  Sure 
Aubance,  49320  Brissac  Quince,  France. 

Renaissance  Society  Conference 

The  1982  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of 
America  will  be  held  at  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto,  October  29  and 
30,  1982,  with  sessions  tentatively  planned  for  the  Friday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  the  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon.  The  Conference  theme  will  be 
"Renaissance  Attitudes  to  the  Classical  Past  and  the  Middle  Ages."  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Prof.  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  Erindale  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  Canada  L4L  1C6. 

Conference  on  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  Studies 

The  Augustinian  Historical  Institute  is  holding  its  Seventh  International  Confer- 
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ence  on  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Villanova  University, 
September  24-26,  1982.  For  further  information,  write  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Losoncy 
or  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Schnaubelt,  O.S. A.,  PMR  Conference  Villanova  University, 
Villanova,  PA  19085. 

Baroque  Festival  Conference  (Call  for  Papers) 

Calvin  College  will  host  an  International  Academic  Conference  on  April  7-9, 
1983,  titled  CONNECTIONS:  A  Baroque  Festival  Year.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  relate  Baroque  forms,  concepts,  ideas,  and  patterns  to  the  aesthetic, 
philosophical,  theological,  and  scientific  theories  of  the  Baroque  Period. 
Abstracts  of  papers  on  these  topics  (papers  approx.  20  min.)  and  relevant  biblio- 
graphical information  should  be  submitted  by  December  1 ,  1982,  to  Prof.  Chris 
Stoffel  Overvoorde,  Director  Connections,  Art  Dept.,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI  49506. 

SSHRCC  Research  Grants  Program /Programme  des  subventions  de  recherche 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada  announce  that 
as  of  May  15,  1982  (the  next  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  research  grant  applica- 
tions), the  guidelines  governing  the  provision  of  a  research  time  stipend  within  the 
framework  of  the  Research  Grants  Program  will  be  extended  to  include  all 
scholars  in  the  Canadian  research  community,  whether  or  not  they  hold  a  full- 
time  teaching  position  in  a  post-secondary  institution.  For  further  information, 
please  contact:  Research  Grants  Division,  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  P.O.  Box  1610,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  6G4. 

Le  Conseil  de  recherches  en  sciences  humaines  ofre  normalement  une  alloca- 
tion de  dégagement  pour  la  recherche  dans  le  cadre  des  subventions  de  recherche. 
Il  désire  annoncer  par  la  présente  qu'à  compter  du  15  mai  1982  (la  prochaine  date 
limite  pour  les  demandes  de  subventions),  il  élargira  l'offre  de  cette  allocation  à 
toute  la  communauté  des  chercheurs  canadiens,  qu'ils  soient  ou  non  affectés  à 
une  tâche  d'enseignement  post-secondaire  à  plein  temps.  Pour  tout  renseigne- 
ment supplémentaire,  on  doit  s'adresser  à  La  Division  des  subventions  de  recher- 
che. Conseil  de  recherches  en  sciences  humaines,  C.P.  1610,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  6G4. 

New  Centre  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

A  new  Centre  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies  (ACMRS)  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Arizona  State  University  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  state's  three 
universities:  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe;  Northern  Arizona  University, 
Flagstaff;  and  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tlicson.  Dr.  Fredi  Chiapelli,  Director  of 
UCLA's  Centre,  helped  as  a  consultant  to  establish  ASU's  new  Centre,  and  Dr. 
Jeanie  R.  Brink  is  Acting  Director.  One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Centre  will 
be  sponsorship  of  a  visiting  scholar  program,  consisting  of  three  visiting  pro- 
fessors selected  from  a  list  nominated  by  ACMRS  faculty.  The  Arizona  Centre 
will  also  organize  symposia,  workshops,  and  conferences,  although  it  will  offer 
no  credit  programs.  The  first  conference  sponsored  by  the  Centre,  "Aspects  of 
Cultural  Influence,"  took  place  in  Phoenix  in  March. 
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Luther  and  Medieval  Mysticism  in  the 
Context  of  Recent  Historiography 


WERNER  O.  PACKULL 


Jvarely  satisfied  with  a  mere  reinterpretation  of  "historical  facts,*'  reflec- 
tive historical  scholarship  interacts  with  past  and  contemporary  points  of 
view.  The  recent  book  by  Bengt  Hoffman'  illustrates  this  point.  In  his  re- 
examination of  Luther  and  the  mystical,  Hoffman  attempts  to  revise  pre- 
vailing interpretations  in  the  light  of  the  "contemporary  revolt  against 
reason'*  and  the  rediscovery  of  "human  transcendence**  in  "charismatic 
renewal.**  The  effort  is  not  without  merit.  The  majority  of  German  Luther 
scholars  for  once  escape  the  charge  of  rolling  their  eyeballs  and  engaging  in 
nonsensical  God-talk!  Indeed,  much  of  Hoffman*s  energy  is  directed 
against  the  influence  of  rationalism  -  scholastic  and  scientific^  -  on  previous 
historiography.  On  his  part,  Hoffman  attempts  to  illustrate  that  Luther's 
theological  insights  were  rooted  in  the  mystical  experience  of  the  numinous. 
He  concludes  that  in  spite  of  a  different  "nomenclature**  Luther  and  his 
mystical  predecessors,  John  Tauler  and  the  author  of  the  Theologia 
Deutsch,  reckoned  with  a  similar  substantive  connection  between  the 
human  and  the  divine.  In  the  experience  of  mystical  union  or  reunion  the 
believer  is  reborn,  while  God  saves  "that  which  is  part  of  him  in  fundamen- 
tal structure."  In  this  context,  Luther *s  crucial  understanding  of  the  sinner *s 
standing  before  God,  simul  instus  et  peccator,  becomes  explicable  as  a 
simultaneous  experience  of  mystical  anguish  and  ecstasy. 

No  less  provocative  is  Hoffman's  reappraisal  of  what  in  times  past  were 
considered  Luther's  embarrassingly  sharp  sensitivities  for  "para-normal  ap- 
pearances.' '  However,  the  relationship  of  apparitions  of  evU,  in  the  form  of 
black  sows  or  dogs,  to  mysticism  proper  is  not  entirely  clear.  In  Hoffman's 
account,  Luther  emerges  as  a  charismatic  faith  healer,  a  sensitive  psychic 
blessed  with  revelations  of  a  "clairaudical  and  clairvoyant  nature"  who, 
through  "the  psychic  force  of  faith,"  had  become  part  of  a  "supernatural 
power  field"  with  "access  to  the  integrating  center  of  the  cosmos  -  the 
power  center  that  makes  cosmos  one,  the  sun  which  is  Christ." 

This  reinterpretation  of  Luther  into  a  charismatic  heliocentrist  need  not 
distract  from  the  better  parts  of  Hoffman*s  work.  Certainly  Hoffman  must 
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be  applauded  for  attempting  to  shake  ingrained  preconceptions.  If  ac- 
cepted, his  findings  would  not  only  revise  the  traditional  picture  of  Luther's 
relationship  to  mysticism  but  also  force  a  reinterpretation  on  the  broader 
historiography  that  has  found  a  fruitful  heuristic  device  in  mysticism  for 
differentiating  between  Luther  and  the  radical  wing  of  the  Reformation. 
Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  Hoffman  falls  back  on  traditional 
categories.  The  radicals  are  castigated  as  5c/z  warmer  appealing  to  subjective 
emotions.  However,  given  Hoffman's  own  presuppositions,  a  distinction 
between  true  and  false  subjectivism  becomes  problematic.  Hoffman  ap- 
pears innocent  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Schwarmer  were  more  consis- 
tent applicants  of  mystical  assumptions  to  problems  raised  by  the  Reforma- 
tion than  Luther.^  Among  the  radicals  was  Hoffman's  own  namesake, 
Melchior  Hoffman,  who  made  it  his  task  to  publish  contemporary  dreams 
and  visions."^  But  what  of  Bengt  Hoffman's  contribution  to  the  specific 
debate  concerned  with  Luther's  relation  to  medieval  mysticism? 

An  evaluation  of  Hoffman's  attempted  revisions  presupposes  some 
knowledge  of  the  historiographical  background  to  the  issues,  issues  con- 
siderably more  complex  than  a  reading  of  Hoffman's  work  suggests.  In- 
vovled  are,  apart  from  the  problem  of  Luther's  relation  to  the  alleged 
Schwarmer,  an  assessment  of  (1)  neo-Platonism  (Augustinian  or  pseudo- 
Dionysian)  and  its  significance  for  mystical  theology;  (2)  variations  within 
mysticism  (transformational  versus  penitential);  (3)  the  relationship  be- 
tween Tauler  and  Eckhart;  (4)  the  nature  of  Luther's  ''reformation 
discovery"  and  its  timing;  (5)  the  relationship  of  Luther's  evangelical  in- 
sights to  the  major  intellectual  currents  of  his  day  (e.g.,  Augustinianism, 
nominalism,  mysticism,  the  devotio  moderna,  humanism);  and  (6)  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  young  Luther  to  the  mature  or  old  Luther. 

For  obvious  reasons  an  essay  of  this  size  cannot  attempt  to  treat  the  issues 
thus  indicated.  Each  of  the  questions  outlined  presents  its  own  generic 
cluster  of  problems  on  which  scholarly  unanimity  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
by  shifting  the  focus,  as  Hoffman  appears  to  have  done,  to  **the  more 
primitive  level  of  preconceptual  feeling."^  The  remaining  part  of  the  paper 
will  therefore  concentrate  on  a  limited  selection  of  contributions  dealing 
with  Luther's  relationship  to  medieval  mysticism.  The  intention  is  not  to 
resolve  but  to  highlight  some  of  the  remaining  controversies. 

Of  the  scholars  cited  by  Hoffman  in  support  of  his  thesis  the  work  of 
Erich  Vogelsang  needs  to  be  examined  carefully.^  Vogelsang  belonged  to  a 
group  of  scholars  (including  Emanuel  Hirsch)  who  felt  a  deep  affinity  for 
the  young  Luther.  According  to  Vogelsang,  Melanchthon  and  his  followers 
had  driven  transcendental  intuitive  feeling  from  Lutheran  theology  into 
secular  channels.  Fascinated  by  Luther's  gropings  for  assurance  of  salvation 
before  a  just  God,  and  interested  in  a  soteriology  that  emphasized  the  ex- 
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istential  element  in  the  process  of  salvation,  these  scholars  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  mere  imputative  formulation  of  justification. 

Vogelsang  found  the  leitmotif  of  Luther's  theology  in  his  "theology  of 
the  cross,' *^  and  saw  its  originality  in  the  tropological  exegesis  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  cross  was  for  Luther  no  mere  historical  event  defined  by  means 
of  doctrinal  exegesis  demanding  mental  assent.  It  was  the  experience  of 
faith.  Only  an  internalized  appropriation  of  Christ's  humility  and  confor- 
mity with  God's  will  reconciled  the  believer  with  God's  righteousness  and 
justice.^  Vogelsang  found  this  view  of  justification  fully  developed  in 
Luther's  first  lectures  on  the  Psalms(1514).  Hence  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  any  dependency  on  the  mystics  read  by  Luther  after  that  date.^  At 
best,  Luther  discovered  in  Tauler  a  spiritual  kinsman  whose  cross  mysticism 
and  internalization  of  purgatory  confirmed  his  own  experience.^®  Vogelsang 
insisted  that  Luther's  self-abnegation  was  not  of  mystical  derivation," 
because  for  Luther  humility  was  the  work  of  God  by  grace  alone.  ^^  He 
believed  that  Luther's  dialectical  view  of  man  destroyed  the  psychology  of 
the  mystics  in  which  a  portion  of  the  soul  was  reserved  for  God,  and  in 
which  the  connection  between  the  human  and  divine  had  not  been  fully 
separated.  Luther's  tropological  Christology  approximated  the  terminology 
of  the  mystics.  Like  the  mystics  he  spoke  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the 
believer.  However,  according  to  Vogelsang,  this  was  not,  as  it  was  for  the 
mystics,  an  analogy  of  the  trinitarian  process  -  the  birth  of  the  uncreated 
Word.  Indeed,  everything  the  mystics  ascribed  to  the  **inner  Word,"  Luther 
transferred  to  the  "outer  Word."  Thus  Luther  allegedly  provided  an 
"essential"  critique  of  all  mysticism  based  on  speculations  about  the  unity 
of  the  ground  of  the  soul  with  the  essence  of  God.  In  spite  of  this,  Luther  re- 
tained a  sense  of  the  experiential  presence  and  immediacy  of  God.  He  over- 
came the  dichotomy  between  the  Christ  "for  us"  and  the  Christ  "in  us"  by 
means  of  a  faith  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  ^^  Thus  only  in  a  very 
qualified  sense  does  Vogelsang  see  Luther  as  indebted  to  the  medieval 
mystical  tradition. ^"^ 

A  similar  appraisal  of  Luther's  relationship  at  least  to  Tauler  has  been 
provided  by  Bengt  Hâgglund.^^  Hàgglund  granted  that,  in  terms  of 
systematic  anthropology.  Scriptural  hermeneutic,  and  soteriology,  signifi- 
cant conceptual  differences  existed  between  Luther  and  the  mystics.  Not 
only  the  language  but  also  the  one-sided  insistence  on  the  inner  experience 
and  on  the  soul's  receptivity  for  God  separate  the  mystics  from  Luther.  Yet 
Hàgglund  also  discovered  significant  similarities.  Against  those  scholars 
who  had  emphasized  the  synergistic  elements  in  mysticism,  Hàgglund  held 
that  the  German  mystical  tradition,  as  represented  by  Tauler,  followed  a 
"strict  Augustinian  Une."  Differences  between  Luther  and  Tauler, 
therefore,  did  not  concern  the  issue  of  grace.  Indeed,  Luther  found  support 
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in  Tauler  for  his  own  views  on  man's  passivity  in  the  process  of  salvation. ^^ 
However,  when  stripped  to  these  essentials,  Hagglund's  interpretation  re- 
mains problematic. 

Objections  may  be  raised  that  Tauler  was  not  part  of  the  radical  Augus- 
tinian  tradition  grafted  onto  a  nominalist  trunk  that  exerted  one  of  the  for- 
mative influences  on  Luther.  ^"^  Luther's  contemporary,  Thomas  Muntzer, 
who  according  to  recent  scholarship  was  "catastrophically  affected"  by 
Tauler,  ^^  distinguished  his  understanding  of  divine  grace  very  clearly  from 
Luther's  **shitty  humility"  derived  from  St.  Augustine.  Miintzer  explicitly 
rejected  Luther's  interpretation  of  St.  Paul.^^  This  suggests  at  least  the 
possibility  that  mystical  influence  could  lead  to  a  different  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  grace  to  human  volition.  When  Hàgglund  qualified  his 
thesis  further  by  insisting  that  it  was,  after  all,  the  ** alien  righteousness  of 
Christ"  -  a  concept  outside  the  mystical  system  -  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
Word  as  the  medium  of  grace  that  constituted  the  key  theological  insight  of 
Luther,  then  the  significance  of  mysticism  for  Luther's  development  is  once 
again  left  ambiguous.^ 

Of  the  recent  studies  probing  Luther's  relationship  to  medieval 
mysticism,  Heiko  Oberman's  article  is  perhaps  the  most  penetrating.^^  It  il- 
lustrates the  complexity  of  the  issues.  Engaged  in  Geistesgeschichte  rather 
than  mere  Lutherforschung,  Oberman  has  been  concerned  primarily  with 
portraying  Luther  -  who  in  Luther  research  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
a  **biblical  Melchisedec,  without  father,  mother  or  family  tree"  -  within  the 
framework  of  the  late  medieval  intellectual  milieu.  Oberman  himself  is 
rather  cautious  in  establishing  connections  or  dependencies  and  is  better 
understood  as  pointing  to  illuminating  parallels.  His  statements  about 
Luther's  relationship  to  Tauler  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  Oberman's 
larger  endeavour.  He  has  persistently  stressed  the  significance  for  Luther  of 
the  Augustinian  tradition  in  the  Augustinian  order,  represented  by  men  like 
Gregori  of  Rimini  and  Johannes  von  Staupitz.^  In  this  tradition,  Gregori,  a 
nominalist,  is  credited  with  having  brought  predestination  from  the  specu- 
lative to  the  soteriological  and  Christological  realms.^^  Staupitz  introduced 
Luther  to  St.  Augustine  as  the  interpreter  of  St.  Paul.  Both  Staupitz  and 
Luther  wrestled  with  what  Oberman  considers  the  central  problem  of  late 
medieval  piety  -  its  bondage  to  anthropocentric  self-analysis.  Luther  him- 
self, according  to  Oberman,  as  late  as  his  Commentary  of  Romans 
(1515  / 1516)  sought  assurance  of  salvation  by  self-accusation.  In  the  "theo- 
logy of  humility"  of  the  late  medieval  period,  assurance  and  comfort  came 
to  the  sinner  through  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  accusation  against 
him.  Justification  was  thus  understood  as  the  justification  of  God  -  a  recog- 
nition of  the  justice  of  God  against  the  sinner.  Staupitz  and  Luther  allegedly 
solved  the  remaining  insecurity  of  the  sinner  in  **diametrically  opposed" 
directions.  Staupitz  sought  refuge  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  active  in 
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the  believer.  For  him,  the  cross  of  Christ  remained  an  object  of  meditation 
made  effective  by  means  of  a  rapture  of  the  inner  being  (innerliches  Ergrif- 
fensein).  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  found  comfort  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  extra  nos,  and  in  the  iustitia  aliéna.^  Not  clear  from  Oberman*s  re- 
cent work  is  the  timing  of  the  discovery  of  the  iustia  aliéna  by  Luther. 

Earlier  articles  by  Oberman  suggest  that  he  took  his  clue  from  that  group 
of  scholars  intensely  engaged  with  the  young  Luther.  What  was  unique  was 
Oberman's  attempt  at  tracing  Luther's  development  on  a  plurality  of 
levels.^  He  believed  it  possible  to  stake  out  several  successive  waves  or 
stages  rather  than  a  single  major  breakthrough.^  As  early  as  1509/1510 
Luther  broke  with  one  aspect  of  nominalism,  its  synthesis  of  reason  and 
faith,  by  shifting  the  accent  to  the  priority  of  faith.^  On  another  level, 
Luther  is  said  to  have  worked  out  his  fundamental  principle  of  placing 
Scripture  above  tradition  no  later  than  1512.  Within  Scripture  he  retained 
the  nominalist  emphasis  on  the  promises  of  God,  the  testamentum  or  pac- 
tum Dei  in  which  the  potentia  Dei  ordinata  and  the  Gospel  came  together  in 
God's  oath-bound  self-obligation.^  On  other  theological  fronts,  the  "hard- 
fought  process  of  dissociation"  from  nominalism  continued.  According  to 
Oberman,  a  conscious  parting  from  nominalism  occurred  in  1516  in 
Luther's  understanding  of  the  role  of  human  volition  in  the  act  of  faith.^ 
He  pinpointed  the  "decisive  transition"  in  Luther's  development  as  falling 
between  his  Commentaries  on  Psalm  113:1  and  Romans  14:1.  Here  Luther 
broke  with  the  nominalist /crcere  quod  in  se  est  as  applied  to  grace  and  free 
will.^  Since  this  break  occurred  during  the  period  (1515  / 1516)  when  Luther 
studied  Tauler,  it  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  a  reading  of  Tauler  influenced 
Luther.  But  what  of  the  remaining  nominalist  motifs  in  Luther?  How  could 

.  nominalism  be  reconciled  with  mysticism? 

t  The  compatibility  of  the  covenantal  theology  of  nominalism  -  recognized 
by  contemporary  scholars  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  nominalism  -  with 
mysticism  has  long  been  disputed.  Mysticism  was  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  possibility  of  "real"  union  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
Nominalism  even  more  than  the  via  antiqua  shifted  the  attention  from  on- 
tology to  epistomology.  Ontological  and  metaphysical  connections  between 
man  and  God  were  replaced  by  voluntary,  verbal  and  contractual 
agreements. ^^ 

In  his  major  work,  Oberman  argued  for  the  compatibility  of  nominalism 
and  mysticism. ^^  However,  he  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
"transformational  mysticism"  and  "penitential"  or  "affective  mysticism." 
Transformational  mysticism  appeared  incongruous  with  the  covenantal 
nature  of  nominalist  theology,  but  penitential  mysticism,  described  by 
Oberman  as  an  "essentially  different  type  of  mysticism,"  proved  con- 
gruous. Eckhart  and  Tauler  were  numbered  among  those  advocating  a 
transformational  mysticism.  Jean  Gerson,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a 
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representative  of  a  mysticism  that  could  be  reconciled  with  nominalism.  In- 
deed, Oberman  found  that  Gerson*s  mysticism  was  an  **ideal  partner"  to 
nominalism.  Gerson  appeared  to  limit  mystical  union  to  volitional  confor- 
mity with  God's  revealed  will.  Thus  the  mystical  experience  did  not  trans- 
cend the potentia  Dei  ordinata.  The  type  of  union  advocated  in  transforma- 
tional mysticism  (Eckhart,  Tauler)  was  reserved  by  Gerson  for  an 
eschatological  event  granted  only  to  the  beatified  comprehensores. 

According  to  Oberman,  Gabriel  Biel  further  **democratized"  the  type  of 
mysticism  congenial  with  nominalist  thinking.  The  result  was  a  kind  of 
pneumatic  piety  not  limited  to  moments  of  transcendental  experience.  A 
lineage  could  be  established  from  Gerson  to  Biel  to  Luther.  Commenting  on 
similarities  in  the  piety  of  Gerson,  Staupitz  and  Luther,  Oberman  observed 
that  with  these  theologians  **mystical  experience  is  no  longer  ...  the 
privilege  of  a  few  elect  aristocrats  of  the  Spirit .  .  .  ."  Oberman  also  noted 
unmistakable  differences  among  the  three  thinkers.  For  Gerson,  mystical 
union  implied  the  ascent  of  the  viator?^  For  Staupitz,  the  focus  shifted  to 
the  descent  of  Christ,  while  Luther  was  separated  from  both  by  his  in- 
sistence that  union  with  Christ  was  mediated  through  faith  in  God's  pro- 
mises. ^"^  The  question  arises  as  to  what  extent  Luther's  emphasis  on  trust  in 
the  fidelity  of  God's  promises  is  evidence  for  a  continuation  of  nominalist 
assumptions  in  his  thought. 

As  noted  earlier,  Luther  parted  company  with  the  neo-Pelagianism  char- 
acteristic of  nominalism.  Oberman's  discussion  of  Luther's  relationship  to 
Tauler  intends  to  illuminate  this  context  of  dissociation.  Tauler  aided 
Luther  in  understanding  the  righteousness  of  God  as  donative  rather  than 
retributive.  Luther  came  to  recognize  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and 
the  righteousness  of  God  come  together  and  are  granted  simultaneously 
through  faith,^^  which  took  on  mystical  qualities  as  the  medium  of  appro- 
priation. It  was  reoriented  from  the  scholasticaiy/t/e^  caritate  formata  to  the 
fides  Christo  formata.  The  passive  and  active  righteousness  of  God  merge  in 
the  appropriated  righteousness  of  Christ.  For  Luther  this  understanding  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  thus  became  the  underlying  premise  of  the  life  of 
faith.  According  to  Oberman,  the  mystical  concepts  of  gemitus,  excessus 
mentis  and  raptus  helped  to  illuminate  for  Luther  the  possibility  of  appro- 
priating the  righteousness  of  Christ  "outside  us."^^  Gemitus  presented  a 
welcome  foil  to  any  speculative  theology  of  glory.  By  subjecting  it  to  the 
overarching  faith,  Luther  removed  the  synergistic  elements  of  the  scholas- 
tical  conjunction  of  synteresis  and  gemitus  present  in  the  traditional 
theology  of  humility. ^^  Raptus  pointed  beyond  self-righteousness  and  self- 
effort.  Luther's  axiomatic  simul  iustus  etpeccator  could  thus  be  viewed  as  a 
reformulation  of  the  mystical  coincidents  of  opposites  -  simul  gemitus  et 
raptus. 

None  of  this,  however,  turned  Luther  into  a  mystical  theologian.  Ober- 
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man  warned  against  "exaggerated  assertions"  about  Tauler's  significance 
for  Luther.  He  found  it  important  that  Luther  in  1516  noted  parallel  anthro- 
pological assumptions  between  Gerson  and  Tauler,  and  that  he  explicitly 
changed  their  terms,  apex  mentis  and  synteresis  -  understood  by  them  as  the 
highest  part  of  the  soul  -  io  fides.  Oberman  traced  this  significant  distinc- 
tion back  to  Luther's  comments  on  Gerson  two  years  earlier. ^^  Moreover, 
according  to  Oberman's  schemata,  Luther  continued  to  develop  his  own 
theology  well  beyond  1516.  In  that  theology,  gemitus  did  not  represent  a 
purgatorial  stage  in  the  ascent  to  mystical  union.  It  became  an  expression  of 
the  life  of  faith.  Not  merely  grace  or  the  preparation  for  grace,  but  the 
preservation  of  grace  and  the  life  of  faith  itself  were  for  Luther  the  gift  of 
God.  Raptus,  brought  together  with  the  extra  nos,  did  not  imply  any  on- 
tological  or  substantive  transformation  in  the  believer  but  a  change  in  af- 
fection and  trust.  Christ's  righteousness  did  not  become  the  sinner's  own 
in  the  sense  of  a  personal  propety,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  an  adopted 
possession.  Moreover,  Oberman  could  find  no  traces  in  Luther  of  any 
mysticism  advocating  union  with  the  uncreated  Word,  or  of  the  mysticism 
using  erotic  bridal  imagery. 

To  this  must  be  added  Oberman's  insistence  that  Luther's  view  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  Word  and  sacrament  was  contrary  to  the  influence  of 
late  medieval  mysticism  as  reflected  in  the  pneumatology  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  Reformation.  Luther  and  his  movement  did  not  stand  in  the  tradition  of 
**reform  through  inwardness"  {Verinnerlichungsbewegung).^^  Thus  in  the 
larger  context  of  the  Reformation,  Oberman's  claims  of  Luther's  indebted- 
ness to  Tauler  and  to  the  medieval  mystical  tradition  diminish  in  signifi- 
cance. Tauler  provided  little  more  than  part  of  the  conceptual  scaffolding 
during  a  crucial  stage  in  Luther's  private  development. 

Oberman's  qualified  claims  about  a  possible  influence  on  Luther  provid- 
ed a  foil  to  his  student  Steven  Ozment.''^  Less  equivocal  than  Oberman, 
Ozment  sees  the  "novelty"  of  Luther's  evangelical  insights  in  **an  unprece- 
dented, un-Augustinian  merger  of  nominalism  and  mysticism.'"*^  This 
assertion,  however,  has  to  be  understood  against  the  background  of  Oz- 
ment's  deviation  from  Oberman's  interpretation  of  the  compatibility  of 
nominalism  with  mysticism  and  of  his  greater  emphasis  on  Luther's  in- 
debtedness to  nominalism. 

For  Ozment,  nominalism  constituted  a  theological  and  philosophical 
counterpoint  to  mysticism.  He  believed  that  mystical  theology  specialized  in 
the  supra  nos,  momentary  direct  union  with  God  that  transcends  ordinary 
experience.  He  therefore  found  it  inappropriate  to  speak  of  a  piety  or 
spirituality  adapted  to  nominalism  as  mysticism  proper."*^  He  believed  that 
the  possibility  of  real  union  between  man  and  the  divine  implied  a  stress  on 
immediacy,  hence  on  the  potentia  Dei  absoluta,  in  contrast  to  the  stress  on 
the  normative  secondary  means,  the  potentia  Dei  ordinata,  emphasized  by 
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nominalism.  Anthropologically,  mysticism  stressed  the  common  ground 
between  the  human  and  divine  through  the  synteresis  and  union  in  likeness 
of  knower  and  known.  Thus  Ozment  found  the  **most  distinctive  trait"  of 
late  medieval  mysticism  in  the  affirmation  that  God  and  man  share  a  com- 
mon nature  and  are  really  connected,  hence  *  likeness  {similitudo)  is  the  sine 
quo  non  of  saving  knowledge  .  .  .  ,''^^  In  nominalism,  however,  the  con- 
junction of  knower  and  known  was  broken.  *  The  ascent  to  any  higher  stage 
.  .  .  was  cut  off.""*^  In  this  tradition  the  saving  encounter  between  the  in- 
dividual and  God  did  not  depend  on  qualities  within  the  individual  (e.g.  in- 
fused habits  of  grace)  or  on  any  **real  connection  between  God,  grace  and 
the  soul."  Words,  covenantal  promises,  the  believer's  trust  in  God's  fidelity, 
became  the  channels  of  communication  as  well  as  the  connecting  links.  For 
this  reason,  problems  relating  to  the  will  of  God  and  man  shifted  to  the 
center  of  nominalist  theology.  In  Ozment's  words,  nominalism  became  a 
** science  of  the  potentia  Dei  ordinata*'  while  mysticism  was  a  ** science  of 
the  potentia  Dei  absoluta'' 

By  way  of  contrast  with  Oberman,  Ozment  stressed  the  mystical  theology 
of  Gerson  but  Luther's  indebtedness  to  nominalism.  He  argued  that  Gerson 
retained  a  "qualified  realist  metaphysics  which  permits  real  contact  between 
the  soul  and  God.'"^^  The  nominalist  strains  allegedly  receded  during 
Gerson's  mystical  phase.  Thus,  for  Ozment,  transformational  mysticism 
and  penitential  or  affective  mysticism,  seen  by  Oberman  as  distinctive  types, 
have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  does  with  nominalism. 
Contrary  to  Oberman,  Ozment  believed  that  mystical  union  for  Gerson  - 
although  it  did  not  imply  an  **essentialist  union  with  God"  in  which  the  in- 
dividual lost  his  personal  consciousness  -  transcended  the  potentia  Dei  or- 
dinata  to  which  nominalists  limited  all  soteriological  experience. 

These  differences  of  interpretation  between  Oberman  and  Ozment  are 
carried  into  the  respective  assessments  of  Luther's  relationship  to  mysticism. 
Oberman  followed  the  consensus  of  scholars  who  sought  Luther's  break 
with  previous  teachings  in  his  reinterpretation  of  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Ozment,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  bringing  together  of  the 
passive  and  active  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  by  means  of  a  tropological 
exegesis  of  the  Cross  was  not  the  key  novelty  in  Luther's  theological  devel- 
opment. Such  a  position  did  not  advance  beyond  the  solution  offered  by  the 
mystics.  The  difference  between  Luther  and  his  predecessors  became  evi- 
dent only  when  Luther  redefined  the  sinner's  status  before  God.  Mystics 
resolved  the  problem  of  hope  and  fear,  built  into  the  medieval  order  of 
salvation,  by  suspending  the  status  of  the  sinner  before  God  through 
mystical  union.  Luther,  Ozment  argued,  retained  the  status  of  the  viator, 
resolving  the  remaining  tension  between  the  sinner  and  the  justified  by  the 
means  of  faith  alone.  Thus  the  viator  retained  his  humanity  "which  he  can 
in  no  way  -  substantially,  generically  or  accidentally  -  identify  either  with 
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God,  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.'"*^  On  the  anthropological  level,  a  thorough 
nominalist  rupture  with  all  gradualist  metaphysical  relations  to  God  barred 
the  way  to  union  between  man  and  God  in  any  "real"  sense.  Man  gained 
acceptance  not  through  any  transformation  of  his  self  but  through  faith 
alone.  Unlike  the  traditional  fides  caritate  formata,  Luther's  sola  fide  - 
which,  according  to  Ozment,  constitutes  the  uncompromising  difference 
between  Luther  and  his  predecessors  -  was  a  living  and  liberating  faith. 

By  thus  shifting  the  focus  to  faith  alone  as  the  distinctive  element  in 
Luther's  soteriology,  Ozment  appears  in  agreement  with  the  school  of 
scholars  who  have  placed  Luther's  theological  breakthrough  as  coming 
relatively  late  in  1518.  According  to  these  scholars,  Luther's  break  with 
medieval  theological  presuppositions  occurred  only  when  he  linked  faith 
with  the  Word  of  God  making  it  the  reforming  principle.'*'^  What  is  novel  in 
Ozment's  attempt  is  that  he  traces  the  beginnings  of  Luther's  sola  fide  posi- 
tion and  its  implication  for  his  view  of  human  nature  to  an  early  dating."^  As 
noted  above,  both  Hagglund  and  Oberman  had  seen  in  Tauler's  mysticism 
an  influence  strengthening  Luther's  Augustinianism  and  aiding  his  struggle 
to  free  himself  from  ihtfacere  quod  in  se  est  of  nominalism.  In  contrast, 
Ozment  was  struck  with  Luther's  qualification  of  Tauler's  anthropology  - 
the  replacement  of  Gerson's  and  Tauler's  usage  of  apex  mentis  and 
synteresis  with  the  category  of  faith.  According  to  Ozment,  this  constituted 
an  "explicitly  critical  non-explicit  criticism"  by  Luther  of  the  via  mystica  in 
general.  Although  not  all  the  implications  were  as  yet  evident  to  Luther,  he 
had  begun  the  redefinition  of  the  spiritual  man  into  a  man  of  faith.  Seen  in 
retrospect,  Luther's  comments  on  Tauler  illuminate  not  only  Luther's  dis- 
sociation from  nominalism,  but  also  his  rejection  of  mystical  presupposi- 
tions about  human  nature. 

Ozment's  findings  and  method  of  argumentation  were  challenged  by 
Bengt  Hoffman.  According  to  Hoffman,  Ozment  was  guilty  of  dogmatic 
prejudgment  and  the  use  of  faulty  evidence.  The  disputed  source  concerns 
the  first  sermon  in  the  critical  edition  of  Tauler."^^  Ozment  used  the 
"outflow-inflow"  theme  found  in  this  sermon  to  illustrate  that  Tauler's  and 
Luther's  view  of  human  nature  were  poles  apart.  Hoffman  believed  that  this 
particular  sermon  must  be  attributed  to  Meister  Eckhart  and  not  to  Tauler. 
He  concluded, 

Presumably  Luther  never  read  Eckhart  and  presumably  he  therefore  never 
saw  the  sermon  which  Ozment  uses  as  documntation  for  his  tenet  that  Luther 
and  Tauler  on  deeper  ground  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  theologically.  An  absolutely 
held  prejudgment,  dogmatic  Vorverstàndnis,  namely  that  mystical  theology  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  Luther's  theology,  has  prevented  the  student  of 
Tauler  from  noting  that  the  theme  on  "outflow  and  inflow*'  as  part  of  the 
divine  "origin"  is  a  singular  occurrence  in  the  sermon  collection  and  that  it  is 
more  Eckhartian  in  tone  than  Taulerian.^ 
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This  criticism,  if  correct,  would  indeed  destroy  part  of  Ozment's  sup- 
portive evidence.  However,  contrary  to  Hoffman's  opinion,  Luther  not 
only  read  this  sermon,  but  also  commented  on  it.  At  best,  Hoffman  could 
have  argued  that  Luther  was  here  mistaking  a  sermon  by  Eckhart  for 
genuine  Taulerian  material.  It  appears  that  Hoffman  in  this  instance  con- 
sulted neither  the  critical  edition  of  Luther's  works^^  nor  the  guide 
prepared  by  Ozment  in  which  Luther's  marginal  comments  on  Tauler  are 
cross-listed  with  the  texts  in  the  critical  edition  of  Tauler. ^^ 

Hoffman's  critique  of  Ozment's  rigid  conceptualizations  is  of  greater 
merit.  Categories  such  as  Catholic,  Protestant,  medieval,  mysticism  and 
nominalism  take  on  the  existence  of  medieval  universals  in  Ozment's  ac- 
count. To  be  sure,  these  concepts  help  to  sharpen  issues,  but  none  of  these 
**ideal  types"  existed  historically  in  pure  form.  Both  mysticism  and 
nominalism,  not  to  mention  Augustinianism,  assumed  diverse  intellectual 
expressions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  without  some  general  conceptions 
the  process  of  differentiation  between  intellectual  traditions  becomes  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible. 

But  what  of  Ozment's  thesis  of  an  ** unprecedented,  un-Augustinian 
merger  of  nominalism  and  mysticism"  in  Luther's  thought?  Ozment  fails 
to  elaborate  on  the  mystical  side  of  the  merger.  Instead,  and  unlike  Ober- 
man  and  Hagglund  who  have  emphasized  Luther's  indebtedness  to  the 
Augustinian  tradition,  Ozment  stressed  the  lingering  influence  of 
nominalism  on  Luther.  Luther  sought  an  understanding  of  man's  position 
before  God  in  light  of  **the  promissorial  nature  of  God's  presence  and  the 
soteriologically  de-substantial  character  of  human  life."  He  came  to  a 
**new  understanding  of  ^congruence'  between  the  will  of  man  and  the 
grace  of  God."  Thus  Ozment  concluded  that  Luther's  homo  spiritualis 
nititurfide  stands  in  antithesis  to  Tauler's  concern  with  the  ground  of  the 
soul,  and  to  Gerson's  concern  with  the  synteresis.  Ultimately  Luther  re- 
jected the  mystical  anthropology  of  both  Gerson  and  Tauler.  For  him,  the 
appropriation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  came  simultaneously  with  the 
**full  recognition  of  man's  unlikeness  and  opposition  to  God."^^ 

The  greater  emphasis  by  Ozment  on  Luther's  indebtedness  to  nominalism 
contains  an  ironic  twist  to  previous  contentions  on  the  subject.  Neo- 
Thomists,  at  least  since  Heinrich  Denifle,  traced  Luther's  depreciation  of 
the  secondary  means  of  grace  and  his  misinterpretation  of  the  mystics  to  an 
uncatholic  emphasis  on  the potentia Dei  absoluta  derived  from  nominalism. 
However,  scholarship  has  since  shown  that  the  potentia  Dei  ordinata  was 
central  to  all  nominalist  theology.  Indeed,  Ozment  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
warn  against  current  exaggerated  tendencies  to  render  nominalism  "fully 
catholic."^"*  Thus  while  previous  Luther  scholarship  was  often  on  the  defen- 
sive against  the  alleged  heretical  influences  of  nominalism,  tending  to  stress 
Luther's  dissociation  from  nominalism,  Ozment  maintains  that  "Ockham 
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nonetheless  remained  Luther's  teacher,  and  if  a  late  medieval  intellectual 
parentage  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  identified,  Lutheranism  was  far  more 
the  child  of  Ockhamism  than  of  German  mysticism."  In  mysticism  Luther 
allegedly  found  primarily  an  existential  thrust,  an  ally  against  mere  intellec- 
tualism.  His  interest  lay  in  "features  of  German  mysticism  which,  while 
prominent,  were  not  distinctly  mystical  at  all.**^^ 

In  spite  of  these  vivid  assertions  Ozment's  conclusions  remain  prob- 
lematic. His  insistence  on  coupling  Luther's  view  of  human  nature  with  the 
sola  fide  into  a  criterion  for  assessing  Luther's  relation  to  mysticism  is  ques- 
tionable. It  is  tempting  to  argue  that  Ozment  here  took  features  developed 
later  and  projected  them  into  an  earlier  period  of  Luther's  intellectual  strug- 
gle. Ozment  apparently  recognized  some  of  the  difficulties  when  he  recently 
admitted  that  prior  to  1518  Luther  had  not  yet  overcome  **interior  good 
works,"  and  that  prior  to  1518  faith  was  still  closely  dependent  on  an  interior 
act  of  humility.  According  to  this  partial  retraction,  exposure  to  Tauler 
aided  Luther  in  his  struggle  with  external-works  righteousness.  He  over- 
came the  more  subtle  internalized  Pelagianism  of  medieval  mysticism  only 
in  his  post-1518  theology.  In  that  theology,  Luther  coupled  faith  to  the 
preached  Word.^ 

What  then  can  be  concluded  from  this  discussion?  We  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  exhaust  or  resolve  the  problem  of  Luther's  relationship  to  the 
medieval  mystics.  The  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  sketch  for  the  background 
of  the  historical  debate.  Before  Luther  and  Tauler  can  be  compared  they 
must  be  understood  in  their  respective  historical  context.  The  recent  work 
by  Bengt  Hoffman  fails  on  this  score.  He  did  well,  however,  in  reminding  us 
that  Luther's  fondness  for  Tauler  is  a  historical  fact.^^  Nevertheless,  the 
historian  cannot  ignore  that  more  than  a  century  divided  the  two.  They 
stood  in  different  traditions.  Luther's  explicit  criticism  and  rejection  of 
pseudo-Dionysius  finds  no  parallel  in  Tauler.  ^^  On  the  contrary,  pseudo- 
Dionysius  remained  for  Tauler  an  unquestionable  authority  of  antiquity  - 
the  disciple  and  legitimate  interpreter  of  St.  Paul.^^  There  is  little  evidence  to 
indicate  that,  apart  from  a  preference  for  the  ancients,  Tauler  consciously 
or  critically  distinguished  between  the  authorities  of  tradition,  a  point  that 
cannot  be  made  for  Luther. 

To  be  sure,  Luther's  intellectual  development  was  stimulated,  if  not  con- 
ditioned, by  late  medieval  nominalism.  Yet  an  essential  element  in  Luther's 
development  was  his  dissociation  from  the  neo-Pelagian  tendencies  found 
in  that  tradition.  Luther  stood  in  the  Augustinian  tradition  of  his  order,  a 
tradition  with  well-developed  historically  critical  attitudes.  But  Luther 
deviated  from  Augustine  in  his  view  on  the  crucial  relationship  between  the 
Letter  and  Spirit,  the  Word  and  faith.  No  consensus  exists  regarding 
Luther's  indebtedness  to  the  medieval  mystical  tradition.  Oberman's  ap- 
proach proves  most  congenial.  It  makes  allowance  for  Luther's  develop- 
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ment  to  be  examined  on  a  variety  of  levels.  Oberman  has  shown  that  the 
reading  of  Tauler  affected  Luther  during  a  crucial  turning  point  in  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  evolution.  Yet  we  may  safely  assume  that  Tauler 
had  no  inkling  of  Luther's  future  **evangelical  insights"  which  functioned 
as  a  dissolvent  of  the  higher  ascetic  calling  that  Tauler  had  sought  to 
strengthen.  The  originality  with  which  Luther  reinterpreted  the  medieval 
theological  inheritance  cannot  be  denied.  Neither  ecumenical  good-will  nor 
denominational  prejudice  should  be  permitted  to  blur  these  historical 
realities. 

Renison  College,  University  of  Waterloo 
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Cajetan:  A  Thomist  Reformer?* 

DENIS  JANZ 


Xo  the  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  well  as  to  Luther,  the  phrase 
"Thomist  Reformer"  in  the  title  of  this  paper  would  have  seemed  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  prevailing  image  of  the  Thomist  in  the  Reform- 
ation era  was  that  of  the  reactionary  attempting  vainly  to  stem  the  tide  of 
change  by  returning  to  the  centuries- old  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  This 
prevailing  image,  which  persists  even  today,  is  perhaps  partially  justifiable. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  set  it  aside  so  we  may  take  a  fresh  look.  Perhaps 
the  one  who  most  deserves  such  a  fresh  look  is  Cardinal  Cajetan,  commonly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  Thomist  of  the  Reformation  era. 

Born  in  Gaeta,  Italy  in  1468,  Tommaso  de  Vio  entered  the  Dominican 
Order  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  pursued  his  academic  career  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Naples,  Bologna,  Pavia,  Padua  and  Milan.  ^  Between  the  years  1507 
and  1520,  Cajetan  wrote  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  -  the  famous 
commentary  on  the  Summa  Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Already 
Master  General  of  his  Order,  Cajetan  became  a  Cardinal  in  1517  and  was 
then  quickly  appointed  Papal  Legate  to  Germany  in  the  following  year.  In 
1518  Cajetan,  in  accordance  with  his  official  duties,  summoned  Luther  to 
Augsburg  and  demanded  his  submission  to  the  Church.  Upon  Luther's 
refusal  to  submit,  Cajetan  initiated  the  proceedings  that  eventually  resulted 
in  Leo  X's  bulls  **Exsurge  Domine*'  and  **Decet  Romanum  Pontificem" 
(1521).^  But  the  struggle  between  Luther  and  Cajetan  did  not  end  there. 
What  had  begun  as  a  personal  confrontation  in  15 18  became  a  literary  strug- 
gle that  occupied  Cajetan  until  his  death  in  1534.^  In  numerous  opuscula 
Cajetan  attacked  the  Lutheran  **error,"  and  in  his  biblical  commentaries  he 
set  out  to  demonstrate  the  Scriptural  foundations  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

If  the  historic  confrontation  at  Augsburg  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
Reformation  movement,  it  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  transition 
in  Cajetan  himself.  From  a  Renaissance  humanist's  point  of  view,  the  early 
Cajetan  represents  scholasticism  at  its  worst.  His  commentary  on  the 

♦An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  to  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  in 
Montreal,  May  30,  1980. 
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Summa,  for  instance,  is  a  turgid  leviathan  in  which  the  scholastic  method  is 
pushed  to  the  extreme.  Where  Thomas  makes  one  distinction,  it  is  typical 
for  Cajetan  to  make  four  further  distinctions  of  his  own.  The  result  is  a 
work  of  immense  complexity,  which,  according  to  some  at  least,  did  more 
to  obscure  than  to  clarify  the  teaching  of  Thomas.  A  popular  aphorism 
among  young  seminarians  in  Rome  who  began  to  read  Cajetan*s  work  was, 
**If  you  want  to  understand  Cajetan,  read  Thomas.**'*  The  ultimate  sterility 
of  the  late  medieval  practice  of  commenting  on  commentaries  and  theolo- 
gizing on  theologies  was  painfully  obvious  here,  and  one  can  scarcely  fault 
the  humanists  for  their  contemptuous  attitude. 

But  after  Cajetan's  confrontation  with  Luther  at  Augsburg  in  1518,  one 
begins  to  notice  a  remarkable  change  in  Cajetan,  both  in  his  general  ap- 
proach and  in  the  positions  he  takes  on  various  issues.  I  call  this  change 
remarkable,  not  only  because  Cajetan  was  fifty  years  old  at  the  time,  but 
also  because  of  the  dogmatic  intractability  one  generally  associates  with 
Thomists  in  the  Reformation  era.  Perhaps  in  response  to  the  changing  needs 
of  his  time,  perhaps  in  direct  response  to  Luther  and  the  other  reformers, 
Cajetan  became  something  of  a  reformer  himself.^ 

To  document  this  gradual  transition  in  Cajetan,  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  kinds  of  things  Cajetan  wrote  after  1518.  To  be  sure,  the  change  was 
neither  inmiediate  nor  revolutionary:  Cajetan  continued  writing  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Tertia  Pars  of  the  Summa  until  1520.  But  even  here  one  now 
finds  Cajetan  going  to  some  lengths  to  find  areas  of  agreement  between 
Catholic  theology  and  the  Reform  movement.  (Unfortunately,  these  con- 
ciliatory passages  were  suppressed  by  Pius  V  in  1570.)^  In  the  1520's  one 
finds  Cajetan  less  and  less  preoccupied  with  conunenting  on  Aristotle  or 
defending  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rather  one  finds  in  him  in  this  period  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  Scripture  -  an  emphasis  that  resulted  in  his 
extensive  and,  in  some  ways,  remarkable  biblical  commentaries.  According 
to  Cajetan  now,  it  is  not  Aristotle  or  Thomas,  but  the  Scriptures  that  are 
**the  arms  of  the  Christian  with  which  he  fights  and  conquers.*'^ 

The  importance  of  the  biblical  commentaries  within  Cajetan's  corpus  has 
rarely  been  given  its  due  among  Cajetan  scholars.^  Cajetan  is  the  first  major 
representative  of  the  Thomist  school  to  write  extensive  commentaries  on 
Scripture.  In  fact,  the  range  of  his  Scripture  commentaries  rivals  that  of 
Thomas  himself.  Cajetan's  commentaries  reflect  an  interest  in  Scripture  and 
an  emphasis  on  its  importance  that  make  him  stand  out  in  the  late  medieval 
Thomist  school.  In  this  respect  at  least,  one  can  say  Cajetan  was  more  true 
to  the  spirit  of  St.  Thomas  than  were  his  Thomist  predecessors.^  And  in  his 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  Scripture,  Cajetan  was  surely  more  percep- 
tive than  his  Thomist  contemporaries  in  their  struggle  with  a  foe  that  took 
the  sola  scriptura  principle  as  its  watchword.  ^®  It  is  perhaps  this  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  Scripture  that  makes  Cajetan  the  greatest  Thomist  of  the 
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Reformation  era.  In  him,  at  least,  Luther's  demand  to  be  shown  form 
Scripture  that  he  was  in  error  did  not  go  unheeded. 

Cajetan's  entire  exegetical  project  was  fundamentally  an  attempt  to 
**take  away"  the  Scripture  from  Luther  and  put  it  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Church.  ^^  To  do  this,  Cajetan  employed  the  latest  exegetical 
tools  and  methods.  Using  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  biblical  texts,  Cajetan 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the  literal  and  historical  sense.  ^^ 
Although  his  purpose  throughout  was  to  show  that  the  literal  sense  supports 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  there  were  some  that  found  the 
results  of  Cajetan*s  exegetical  project  disconcerting.  He  questioned,  for  in- 
stance, the  Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews. ^^  Like  Luther,  he  had  doubts 
about  the  apostolic  origin  of  James.  ^"^  And  whereas  in  15 12  he  was  quite  con- 
fident in  his  interpretation  of  John's  Apocalypse,  ^^  he  now  refused  to  com- 
ment on  it  because,  he  said,  the  literal  sense  totally  escaped  him.^^  But  the 
main  cause  of  offense,  to  some  at  least,  was  his  use  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts;  it  was  this  that  prompted  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris  to 
issue  a  letter  censuring  his  "errors."  ^^  In  a  spirited  reply,  Cajetan  took 
nothing  back.^^  Already  here  in  his  Scripture  commentaries,  one  sees  strong 
evidence  of  Cajetan's  transformation  after  1518  into  what  might  be  called  a 
**Thomist  reformer." 

Besides  such  major  shifts  in  emphasis,  one  finds  further  evidence  of 
development  in  Cajetan's  thought.  For  instance,  Cajetan's  early  view  on  the 
rational  demonstrability  of  the  soul's  immortality  was  reversed  in  his  Scrip- 
ture commentaries.^^  Likewise  his  views  on  the  moral  and  theological  pro- 
priety of  crusades  underwent  a  radical  change.  Cajetan  had  originally  come 
to  Germany  in  1518  for  the  express  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks.^  Now  in  1528  Cajetan  argues  forcefully  for  the  position 
that  crusades  blacken  and  discredit  the  Christian  Church.^^ 

An  even  more  remarkable  example  of  Cajetan's  change  of  heart  is  his 
view  of  indulgences.  This  had  been,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
Augsburg  confrontation  with  Luther  in  1518  (along  with  the  issue  of  the 
necessity  of  faith  for  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  question  of  the 
papacy).^^  Cajetan's  * 'Augsburg  Treatises,"  written  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
frontation, leave  little  doubt  that  he  strongly  defended  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing indulgences  at  that  time.^^  However,  in  1529  Cajetan  denounced  in- 
dulgences in  terms  reminiscent  of  Luther  himself.  The  preachers  of  in- 
dulgences, according  to  him,  abuse  the  devotion  of  Christian  people  for 
money;  they  are  monsters  who  make  merchandise  of  Christian  people  by  in- 
troducing figments  and  inventions  that  are  foreign  to  the  Christian 
religion.^ 

These,  then,  are  some  examples  that  point  to  a  development  in  Cajetan's 
thought  that  was  surely  influenced,  in  some  respects  at  least,  by  the  events 
of  the  Reformation.  The  later  Cajetan  represents  some  points  of  view  that 
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are  no  longer  those  of  a  staunch  traditionalist  but  rather  those  of  a  reformer 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  realities  of  his  age. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Most  of  the  changes  we  have  seen  in  Ca- 
jetan  to  this  point  have  little  to  do  with  the  issue  Luther  insisted  was  his  main 
Reformation  concern.  Things  like  indulgences,  crusades,  etc.  were  **trifles*' 
according  to  Luther.  (On  the  more  important  issue  of  Scripture,  Luther 
seems  to  have  welcomed  Cajetan*s  new  emphasis.)  But  what  about 
Cajetan's  views  on  the  issue  of  justification  sola  gratia,  the  issue  that  was 
for  Luther  the  "articulus  stantis  et  cadentis  ecclesiae,'*  the  hinge  on  which 
all  else  turns?  Was  Cajetan  a  **Thomist  reformer"  on  this  issue  as  well? 

Cajetan's  position  on  this  central  question  is  of  considerable  significance 
for  a  related  issue  presently  under  discussion  among  scholars.  An  extraor- 
dinarily important  conclusion  that  has  been  reached  after  two  decades  of 
widespread  and  intensive  scholarly  discussion  is  that,  in  the  words  of  Heiko 
Oberman,  **the  mature  Thomas  of  the  Summa  teaches  unambiguously 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  justification  sola  gratia''^  Oberman  is  only  the 
most  recent  of  a  long  line  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  who  con- 
cur on  this.  But,  if  this  is  so,  the  question  then  arises,  why  did  Luther's 
Thomist  contemporaries,  supposed  followers  of  Thomas,  oppose  him  so 
bitterly  on  exactly  this  question?  At  least  part  of  the  answer,  I  should  like  to 
suggest,  can  be  found  by  looking  at  Cajetan's  teaching  on  this  issue  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  both  Thomas  and  Luther. 

A  close  analysis  of  Cajetan's  treatment  of  this  issue  in  his  early  commen- 
tary on  the  Summa  yields  the  following  major  result:^  Cajetan  is  far  more 
generous  than  Thomas  in  the  capacities  he  allows  to  fallen  man.  For  Ca- 
jetan there  is  in  fact  no  natural  morally  good  act  that  is  beyond  fallen  man's 
natural  capacities.^  Cajetan's  position  on  the  theologico-anthropological 
question  shifts  his  entire  theology  of  nature  and  grace  in  what  might  be  call- 
ed a  non-Augustinian  direction.^  Since  man  is  capable  of  the  same  morally 
good  acts  both  before  and  after  the  Fall,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  loses  at 
least  some  of  its  meaning.  For  Cajetan,  man's  nature  after  the  Fall  remains 
fundamentally  intact.  Here,  it  has  been  said,  Cajetan  speaks  as  a  sixteenth- 
century  humanist  and  not  as  the  thirteenth-century  student  of  Augustine.^ 
The  direct  consequences  of  this  position  on  the  powers  of  fallen  man  is  that 
the  necessity  of  grace  (the  gratia  sanans)  is  seriously  limited.  Here  in  Ca- 
jetan's commentary  on  the  Summa,  the  genuinely  Augustinian  elements  in 
Thomas'  theology  are  distorted.  Here  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Cajetan  does 
not  reflect  the  authentic  teaching  of  Thomas. 

But  did  Cajetan's  views  on  this  issue  change  after  the  Augsburg  confront- 
ation of  1518?  We  have  already  seen  that  on  many  secondary  issues 
Cajetan's  views  changed  rather  dramatically.  But  on  this  particular  issue  - 
the  one  that  Luther  regarded  as  most  fundamental  -  one  fmds  little  evidence 
of  a  development  or  reversal. 
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To  be  sure,  one  does  find  statements,  especially  in  Cajetan's  conmien- 
taries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  sound  congenial  to  Luther's  point  of 
view.^®  One  must  remember,  after  all,  that  Cajetan  is  commenting  on  St. 
Paul!  But  there  are  other  strong  indications  in  these  same  conmientaries 
that  the  later  Cajetan  did  not  substantially  modify  his  views  on  the  major 
theological  issue  of  the  Reformation.^^  Cajetan  here  upholds  his  earlier 
teaching  on  the  powers  of  fallen  man  and  the  role  of  grace. 

But  we  need  not  rely  totally  on  these  Pauline  commentaries  to  determine 
Cajetan's  later  views.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  polemics  following  the  Augs- 
burg confrontation  of  1518,  Cajetan  wrote  numerous  opuscula  attacking 
the  Lutheran  *  *error.'  '  One  of  the  surprising  things  about  these  late  opuscula 
is  their  subject  matter.  Of  them  all,  there  is  only  one,  written  at  the  end  of 
his  life  and  perhaps  then  only  on  the  command  of  Pope  Clement  VII,^^  in 
which  Cajetan  comes  close  to  dealing  with  what  was  for  Luther  the  "article 
on  which  the  Church  stands  or  falls.'  '  This  is  the  short  work  bearing  the  title 
De  Fide  et  Operibus  adversus  Lutheranos  written  at  Rome  in  1532.^^ 

Consistent  with  the  commentary  on  the  Summa  and  the  Pauline  com- 
mentaries, this  work  argues  that  fallen  man  is  capable  of  all  natural  morally 
good  acts.^  But  this  work  goes  beyond  Cajetan's  early  position  in  ascribing 
some  salutary  significance  to  such  acts,  even  though  they  are  done  without 
the  help  of  grace.  These  acts  are,  in  Cajetan's  words,  **useful  in  asking  for 
and  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins."^^  Though  Cajetan  does  not  use  the 
term,  such  acts  are,  in  late  medieval  scholastic  terms,  mérita  de  congruo. 
This  means  that  Cajetan  in  this  late  work  departs  even  further  than  he  does 
in  the  commentary  on  the  Summa  from  the  Augustinian  teaching  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  on  this  point.^^  For  to  ascribe  any  salutary  value  whatso- 
ever to  natural  acts  done  without  the  help  of  grace  is  to  speak  in  a  language 
that  is,  to  say  the  least,  foreign  to  Thomas.  Here  Cajetan  has  indeed  "dis- 
torted" rather  than  "disclosed"  the  authentic  Thomas.^^ 

How  then  is  Cajetan  to  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  this?  First,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Cajetan,  out  of  a  deep  concern  for  the  consequences  of  the 
Reformation,  familiarized  himself  with  Luther's  writings  and  tried  to  re- 
spond to  them.  And  Cajetan's  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  Scripture 
must  be  seen  as  an  appropriate  response  to  the  Reformers'  emphasis  on  sola 
scriptura.  Yet  some  doubt  is  raised  about  Cajetan's  understanding  of 
Luther  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not,  until  1532,  address  himself  to  Luther's 
main  concern.  And  when  he  finally  did,  he  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  do 
justice  to  those  Augustinian  elements  in  Thomas  that  Luther  would  have 
found  congenial. 

In  a  little-known  work  that  Cajetan  sent  to  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1531,  he 
suggested  several  major  concessions  that  could  be  made  to  the  Lutherans  in 
order  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church.^*  These  included  marriage  for 
priests  and  communion  under  both  kinds.^^  It  is  the  great  irony  of  Cajetan's 
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life  that,  while  he  was  willing  to  make  such  major  concessions  to  Luther,  the 
greatest  Thomist  of  the  Reformation  era  failed  to  concede  to  Luther  a  theo- 
logical tenet  that  was  the  teaching  of  Thomas  himself.  While  exhibiting  a 
great  sensitivity  to  many  of  the  secondary  issues  involved  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, Cajetan  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  insensitive  to  Luther's  main 
Reformation  concern,  as  well  as  to  those  Augustinian  elements  in  Thomas 
that  in  fact  converge  with  Luther's  teaching  on  this  point. 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 
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Notes 

1  The  main  outlines  of  Cajetan's  career  are  well  known  and  consequently  only  the  briefest  sketch 
is  necessary  here.  For  further  details,  see  J.  Quétif  and  J.  Echard,  Schptores  Ordinis  Praedica- 
torum  (Paris,  1719),  2.1:  14-21;  F.  Lauchert,  Die  italienischen  literarischen  Gegner  Luthers 
(Nieuwkoop,  1972),  pp.  133-177;  P.  Mandonnet,  "Cajetan,"  m  Dictionnaire  de  théologie  catho- 
lique (Paris,  1930ff),  II,  1313-1329;  Y.  Congar,  "Bio-Bibliographie  de  Cajetan,"  in  Revue 
Thomiste,  17  (1935),  3-49;  J.F.  Groner,  Kardinal  Cajetan:  Eine  Gestalt  aus  der  Reformations- 
zeit  (Fribourg,  1951);  J.A.  Weigheipl,  "Cajetan,"  in  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (New  York, 
1967);  II,  1053-1055;  and  most  recently,  J.  Wicks,  Cajetan  Responds:  A  Reader  in  Reformation 
Controversy  (Washington,  1978),  p.  1-46. 

2  The  three  meetings  between  Cajetan  and  Luther  at  Augsburg  took  place  on  October  12-14, 15 18. 
Cajetan  gave  his  own  description  of  the  Augsburg  encounter  in  a  letter  to  Friedrich  von  Sachsen, 
written  on  October  25,  1518  (printed  in  WABR  1,  no.  110).  Cajetan's  secretary  also  wrote  an 
account  of  the  proceedings.  On  this,  see  P.  Kalkoff,  "Flavio  als  Biograph  Kajetans  und  sein 
Bcricht  aber  Luthers  VerhOr  in  Augsburg,"  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kirchengeschichte,  33  (1921), 
240ff .  Luther's  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Augsburg  is  known  as  the  "Acta  Augustana"  (in 
WA  2, 6-26).  Cf.  also  Luther's  letters  in  WABR  1 ,  nos.  99-104, 1 10.  Both  Cajetan's  and  Luther's 
descriptions  of  each  other's  theological  position  must,  of  course,  be  used  with  caution.  For  re- 
cent accounts,  see  E.  Schwiebert,  Luther  and  His  Times  (St.  Louis,  1950),  pp.  338-357;  G.  Hen- 
nig,  Cajetan  und  Luther,  pp.  61-82;0.  Pesch,  "  'Das  Heist  eine  Neue  Kirche  Bauen':  Luther  und 
Cajetan  in  Augsburg,"  m  M.  Seckler,  O.  Pesch,  J.  Brosseder,  and  W.  Pannenberg,  eds., 
Begegnung:  Beitrûge  zu  einer  Hermeneutik  des  Gesprûchs  (Cologne,  1972),  pp.  645-661  ;  and  J. 
Wicks,  Cajetan  Responds,  pp.  12-27. 

3  However,  Hennig  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  for  the  last  15  years  of  his  life,  Cajetan  did  nothing 
but  combat  Luther  {Cajetan  und  Luther,  p.  11). 

4  "Si  vis  intelligere  Cajetanum  lege  Thomam."  Quoted  in  Hennig,  Cajetan  und  Luther,  p.  12, 
n.9. 

5  Luther  himself  recognized  this  change  in  Cajetan  when  he  said,  "Cajetanus  postremo  factus  est 
Lutheranus"  (WATR  2,  2668  a/b  [1532?]).  To  my  knowledge,  only  one  modern  scholar  has 
taken  such  a  view  seriously  -  perhaps  more  seriously  than  Luther  himself.  See  R.  Jenkins,  Pre- 
Tridentine  Doctrine:  A  Review  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  (Lon- 
don, 1891).  Jenkin's  point  of  view  is  so  polemical  and  his  interpretation  of  Cajetan  so  one-sided 
that  his  argument  scarcely  demands  a  refutation.  Lack  of  reference  to  his  book  in  subsequent 
Cajetan  scholarship  would  indicate  that,  soon  after  it  was  published,  it  sank  into  well-deserved 
oblivion.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  work  in  English  on  Cajetan's  biblical 
conmientaries.  Its  value  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  it  points  out  several  interesting  features  of  these 
commentaries. 
On  this,  sec  Weisheipl,  "Cajetan,"  p.  1054. 
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7  Commenting  on  Jesus' use  of  the  words  "It  is  written.  .  ."in  the  story  of  his  temptation  (Matt. 
4:4, 7,  and  10),  Cajetan  says,  "Let  us  learn  from  hence  that  our  arms  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
Jesus  conquers  all  these  temptations  with  the  Holy  Scripture  alone,  that  he  might  teach  us  to 
fight  and  conquer  in  the  same  way."  (Quoted  in  Jenkins,  Pre-Tridentine  Doctrine,  p.  119). 

8  Wicks  is  surely  justified  in  calling  for  a  full  monographic  treatment  of  Cajetan's  "later  biblical 
theology."  See  "Thomism  Between  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  The  Case  of  Cajetan,"  in 
Archiv  far  Reformationsgeschichte,  68  (1977),  9-31,  p.  14. 

9  According  to  O.  Pesch,  Thomist  conunentators  generally  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
biblical  theology  and  exegesis  for  Thomas  ("Thomismus,"  in  Lexikon  fUr  Théologie  und 
Kirche,  10,  161).  While  this  may  be  true  of  Cajetan  in  his  commentary  on  the  Summa,  his  ex- 
egetical  work  sets  him  apart  from  other  Thomists  of  the  Reformation  era. 

10  One  can  find  in  Cajetan's  Scripture  commentaries  a  "sola  Scriptura"  principle  that  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Luther.  Commenting  on  Romans  10:17,  he  says,  "...  unde  nulla 
hominum  authoritate  possunt  credenda  nova  introduci:  sed  ea  tantum  expUcari  quae  per  ver- 
bum  Dei  revelata  sunt  Apostolis  et  Prophetis"  {Epistolae  Pauli  et  Aliorum  Apostolorum.  .  . 
juxta  sensum  literalem  enarratae,  [Paris,  1532],  p.  37r.  C).  It  should  be  noted  here  that  neither 
Luther  nor  Cajetan  deny  the  normative  significance  of  tradition.  One  of  the  things  Cajetan  is 
probably  alluding  to  in  the  above-quoted  passage  is  the  immaculate  conception  controversy 
which  occupied  his  attention  during  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-1517). 

1 1  Gerhard  Hennig  makes  this  point  in  Cajetan  und  Luther,  p.  1 19f .  For  Hennig's  treatment  of  the 
Scripture  commentaries,  see  pp.  117-132. 

12  On  Cajetan's  exegetical  method,  see  above  all  I.M.  Vosté,  "Cardinalis  Caietanus  Sacrae  Scrip- 
turae  Interpres"  in  Angelicum,  11  (1934),  445-513.  Cf.  also  M.J.  Lagrange,  "La  Critique  tex- 
tuelle avant  le  Concile  de  Trente"  in  Revue  Thomiste,  17  (1935),  400-409;  and  A.  Colunga,  "El 
Cardenal  Cayetano  y  los  problemas  de  introducciôn  biblica"  in  Ciencia  Tomista,  18  (1918), 
21-32, 168-175, 280-290;  20  (1919),  43-50.  According  to  Wicks,  Cajetan  employed  two  assistants 
knowledgeable  in  Hebrew  to  "explain  to  him  word-by-word  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
original";  for  the  New  Testament,  he  used  Erasmus'  edition  of  the  Greek  text  {Ccuetan  Re- 
sponds, p.  34). 

13  Epistolae,  p.  188v,  H-L  It  was  of  course  not  only  the  Reformers  who  questioned  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  Hebrews.  Many  in  the  Catholic  tradition  since  the  time  of  Tertullian  had  raised 
this  question.  In  1442,  however,  the  Council  of  Florence  had  included  "Ad  Hebraeos"  under  the 
'  •  Quatuordecim  Epistolae  Pauli'  '. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  207v,  G. 

15  At  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  in  1512,  "Cajetan  delivered  a  lengthy  oration  on  the  structure  of 
the  earthly  church,  developing  an  analogy  with  the  heavenly  church  depicted  in  John's  Apoca- 
lypse" (Wicks,  Cajetan  Responds,  p.  10). 

16  "Apocalypsim  enim  fateor  me  nescire  exponere  iuxta  sensum  literalem:  exponat  cui  deus  con- 
cesserit"  (Epistolae,  p.  231v,  I). 

17  The  faculty's  "Epistola  reprehensoria"  to  Cajetan  censuring  his  "errors"  can  be  found  in  M.H. 
Laurent,  "Quelques  documents  des  Archives  Vaticanes"  in  Revue  Thomiste,  17  (1935),  50-148. 
O.  Clemen,  "Luther  und  die  RUge  der  Sorbonne  gegen  Cajetan"  in  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  93  (1920/21),  294-304,  points  out  that  the  edition  of  the  censure  printed  at  Wittenburg 
in  1534  includes,  in  a  postscript,  a  defense  of  Cajetan's  use  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  biblical 
texts.  And  Clemen  argues  that  this  defense  of  Cajetan  comes  from  the  hand  of  Luther  himself! 
Scholars  such  as  Henning,  however,  regard  this  as  highly  questionable  {Cajetan  und  Luther, 
p.  130,  n.  184). 

18  For  Cajetan's  reply,  see  "Responsionum  ad  quosdam  articulos  nomine  Theologorum  Parisien- 
sum"  in  his  Opuscula  Omnia  Thomae  de  Vio  Caietani  (Lyons,  1581),  pp.  298-299. 

19  Weisheipl,  "Cajetan,"  p.  1054. 

20  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518  Cajetan  "addressed  the  assembled  estates  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope,  assuring  them  that  the  future  of  religion  and  humanity  itself  hung  in  the  balance"  (Wicks, 
Cajetan  Responds,  p.  17). 

21  Epistolae,  p.  87r,  A. 
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22  In  fact,  according  to  Wicks,  tlie  question  of  indulgences  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  the  only  real 
issue  at  Augsburg.  Cajetan  assured  Luther  that  the  official  processus  against  him  would  be 
halted  if  only  he  expressed  his  obedient  agreement  on  this  one  issue  (Cajetan  Responds,  pp.  21 
&25). 

23  Some  of  these  treatises  are  translated  in  Wicks,  Cajetan  Responds,  pp.  47-98. 

24  "Non  longe  ab  istis  sunt  praedicatores  quaestus,  qui  abutuntur  populi  Christiani  devotione  ad 
quaestum:  qui  ignoranter  aut  temere  praedicare  audent  quod  solventes  carlinum  aut  ducatum 
pro  vocata  indulgentia  plenaria,  sunt  in  eo  statu  ac  si  tunc  baptizati  fuissent:  et  similiter  quod 
libérant  animam  unam  a  purgatorio,  haec  enim  monstra  sunt,  et  negociationes  de  Christiano 
jwpulo.  Nescit  Christiana  religio  haec  figmenta:  sed  an  inventiones  sunt  eorum  qui  in  avaritia 
fictis  verbis  de  Christianis  negociantur,  abutentes  illis  ad  quaestum"  (Epistolae,  p.  218v,  I-K). 

25  H.  Oberman,  "Fourteenth  Century  Religious  Thought:  A  Premature  Profile,"  in  Speculum,  53 
(1978),  80-93,  p.  83.  Two  of  the  most  important  works  by  Catholic  scholars  pointing  to  this  same 
conclusion  are  O,  Pesch,  Théologie  der  Rechtfertigung  bei  Martin  Luther  und  Thomas  von 
Aquin  (Mainz,  1967);  and  H.  McSorley,  Luther:  Right  or  Wrong?  (New  York-Minneapolis, 
1969). 

26  To  analyze  these  complex  passages  from  the  commentary  on  the  Summa  and  to  document  the 
results  I  give  here  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I  would  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  relevant  passages:  "Summa  Theologiae  cum  commentariis  Thomae  de  Vio  Caietani 
Ordinis  Praedicatorum,"  la2ae,  109,  2ff,  in  Thomae  Aquinatis  Opera  Omnia  (lussu  Leonis 
XIII,  1882),  Vol.  VII,  pp.  292ff.  Full  analysis  and  documentation  is  carried  out  at  length  in  my 
forthcoming  work,  Luther  and  Late  Medieval  Thomism:  a  Study  in  Theological  Anthropology. 

27  E.g.  according  to  Cajetan,  fallen  man  can  even  love  God  quantum  ad  substantiam  operum 
without  the  help  of  grace  {Thomae  Aquinatis  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  VII,  p.  298,  no.  6).  For  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  course,  fallen  man  can  in  no  way  love  God  without  the  help  of  grace  {Summa 
Theologiae  la2ae,  109,  3). 

28  I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  "Augustinianism"  should  in  fact  be  taken  to  mean  anti- 
Pelagianism.  "Towards  a  Definition  of  Late  Medieval  Augustinianism,"  in  The  Thomist,  44 
(1980),  117-127. 

29  O.  Pesch,  Théologie  der  Rechtfertigung,  p.  524f.  J.  Wicks  suggests  more  explicitly  that  Cajetan 
was  to  some  extent  influenced  by  "the  Renaissance  celebration  of  man's  abilities."  "Thomism 
Between  Renaissance  and  Refoimation:  The  Case  of  Cajetan,"  in  Archiv  ftir  Reformationsges- 
chichte,  68  (1977),  9-31,  p.  20. 

30  See,  for  example,  Cajetan's  comment  on  Gal.  2:21:  "Vitam  mihi  sic  conferentem  sine  meis 
meritis,  sine  operibus  meis.  Hoc  enim  significat  dicendo  gratiam,  gratia  enim  non  esset  gratia  si 
ex  nostris  operibus  seu  meritis  esset ..."  {Epistolae,  p.  119v,  G). 

31  For  example,  Cajetan  interprets  II  Cor.  3:5  to  mean  that  man  by  his  own  powers  is  incapable  of 
thinking,  willing,  and  acting  sufficiently  to  merit  eternal  reward.  Yet  man  can,  to  some  extent, 
do  these  things  without  the  help  of  grace.  This  then  is  what  St.  Paul  means  when  he  says  that 
man's  "sufficiency"  is  from  God  {Epistolae,  p.  92v,  F). 

32  Hennig  asserts  that  it  was  written  at  the  command  of  Clement  VII  without  substantiating  his 
claim  {Cajetan  und  Luther,  p.  162).  The  opusculum  is  of  course  dedicated  to  Clement  VII. 

33  This  can  be  found  in  Opuscula  Omnia  Thomae  de  Vio  Caietani  (Lyons,  1581),  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
288-292.  A  recent  translation  can  be  found  in  Wicks,  Cajetan  Responds,  pp.  219-239. 

34  Again,  the  argument  I  sununarize  here  is  made  and  documented  at  much  greater  length  in  my 
forthcoming  Luther  and  Late  Medieval  Thomism.  To  my  knowledge,  the  crucial  passages  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  this  opusculum  have  been  passed  over  in  complete  silence  by  interpreters  of 
Cajetan.  See,  for  instance,  F.  Lauchert,  Die  italienischen  literarischen  GegnerLuthers  (Nieuw- 
koop,  1972;  First  published,  Freiburg,  1912),  pp.  169-176;  Hennig,  Cajetan  und  Luther,  pp. 
164-177;  V.  Pfntir,  Einig  in  der  Rechtfertigungslehre?  Die  Rechtfertigungslehre  der  Cortfessio 
Augustana  (1530)  und  die  Stellungnahme  der  katholischen  Kontroverstheologie  zwischen  1530 
une  1535  (Wiesbaden,  1970),  pp.  369-378;  and  E.  Stakemeier,  "Lutherische  Stimmen  zum  kom- 
menden  Konzil,"  in  Théologie  und  Glaube,  52  (1962),  260-279,  especially  pp.  271-275. 

35  "Vere  bcnignissimus  erga  nos  est  Deus,  providendo,  ut  quam  in  statu  peccati  mereri  non 
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possumus  remissionem  peccatonim,  impetrare  oratione,  ieiunio,  eleemosynis,  aliisque  bonis 
operibus  valeamus.  In  hoc  enim  immensa  charitas  divina  erga  peccatonim  salutem  commen- 
datur,  ut  etiam  nostris  quamvis  impiorum  bonis  operibus  vim  impetratoriam  remissionis  pec- 
catonim largiri  dignata  sit.  Et  praeter  haec  ut  in  capite  septimo,  ex  verbis  Exechielis  monstran- 
dum  est  sunt  meritoria  alicuius  temporalis  boni  a  Deo.  Ex  quibus  patet  inducendos  esse  pec- 
catores  ad  bona  opera,  quia  vere  utilia  sunt  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  impetrandum  et  asse- 
quendam,  cum  devota  mente  fiunt"  (De  Fide  et  Operibus,  Ch.  10,  p.  291). 

36  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Wicks  that  by  the  time  he  wrote  this  opusculum  "Cajetan's  think- 
ing had  clearly  been  enriched  through  his  exposition  of  Paul's  Epistles"  (Cajetan  Responds, 
p.  42).  Nor  do  I  think  that  this  is  a  "model  work  of  controversy  that  ranks  among  the  very  best 
products  of  pre-Tridentine  Catholic  answers  to  the  Reformation"  {Ibid.,  p.  46). 

37  Pesch  uses  these  words  of  Cajetan  in  a  more  general  context  (Théologie  der  Rechtfertigung, 
p.  9). 

38  Printed  in  W.  Friedensburg,  "Aktenstticke  Uber  des  Verhalten  der  rOmischen  Kurie  zur  Refor- 
mation 1524  und  1531,"  in  Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  italienischen  Archiven,  3  (1900),  1-20, 
pp.  16pl8.  This  document  has  now  been  translated  by  Wicks,  Cajetan  Responds,  pp.  201-203. 

39  Cajetan  further  recommended  that  laws  that  are  not  of  divine  origin  should  not  be  binding 
under  pain  of  serious  sin.  Wicks  is  surely  correct  in  saying  that,  had  this  recommendation  been 
accepted,  it  would  "have  made  a  breathtaking  difference  in  early  modern  Catholic  life  and  prac- 
tice" {Cajetan  Responds,  p.  41). 


Rhétorique  et  éthique  de  la  citation 

PIERRE-LOUIS  VAILLANCOURT 


Au  moment  même  où  s'affaiblissaient,  dans  la  recherche  littéraire,  les 
notions  d'influence,  d'emprunt  et  de  fortune,  bousculées  par  des  préoc- 
cupations plus  strictement  formelles  et  synchroniques  du  texte,  un  certain 
nombre  d'études,  plus  liées  à  la  sémiotique  qu'à  l'histoire  littéraire, 
accusaient  un  intérêt  nouveau  pour  le  problème  de  la  citation  et  s'inscri- 
vaient dans  la  foulée  des  considérations  de  la  nouvelle  critique  sur  les  rap- 
ports, dans  le  texte,  entre  l'invention  et  l'imitation,  sur  la  nature  de  la  copie 
(Barthes)  et  sur  l'intertextualité  (Kristeva).  Dans  les  actes  du  colloque  de 
sémiotique  tenu  à  Varsovie  en  1968,  une  section  entière  est  dévolue  à  la  cita- 
tion. Dans  un  de  ces  articles,  S.  Morawski  distingue  quatre  fonctions  de  la 
citation  dans  un  texte:  érudition,  autorité,  amplification,  ornement.^  Cette 
approche  formaliste  inspirera  Per  Aage  Brandt  et  D.  Maingueneau  dans  les 
pages  qu'ils  consacreront  à  cette  question.^ 

Analysant  certains  de  ces  travaux  dans  la  perspective  de  la  réception  criti- 
que, Bernard  Beugnot  les  compare  aux  réflexions  faites  à  diverses  époques 
sur  cette  question  et  présente  un  tableau  érudit  de  la  poétique  de  la  citation, 
depuis  les  Grecs,  où  le  contexte  diachronique  était  fort  différent,  jusqu'à 
nos  jours.^  Notant  que  les  analyses  récentes  ne  vont  pas  tellement  plus  loin 
que  les  anciennes,  B.  Beaugnot  souligne  bien  que  semblent  s'engouffrer 
dans  les  études  de  la  citation  les  notions  proclamées  périmées  de  fortune  et 
d'influence. 

A  peine  trois  ans  après  cet  article,  dans  lequel  était  formulé  le  voeu  d'une 
histoire  plus  détaillée  de  la  citation,  paraissait  l'ouvrage  d'Antoine  Com- 
pagnon: La  Seconde  Main  ou  le  travail  de  la  citation,^  où  se  trouve  réaf- 
firmée l'importance  de  Montaigne  sur  le  rôle  de  la  citation.  A  son  tour,  A. 
Compagnon  **revisite"  la  dimension  historique  du  problème;  il  s'attarde  à 
certains  types  d'oeuvres  où  elle  trouva  le  mieux  à  s'accomplir,  comme  dans 
les  emblèmes,  et  il  aborde  longuement  l'exégèse  biblique. 

La  Renaissance  est  perçue  comme  une  période  transitoire  entre  une  poéti- 
que médiévale  de  la  copie,  pour  reprendre  les  propos  de  Roland  Barthes 
dans  Critique  et  vérité,^  et  une  régulation  du  discours  à  l'âge  classique  qui 
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entraînera  une  dépréciation  de  la  citation.  Au  Moyen  Age,  le  texte  devait 
être  reconduit  dans  son  intégrité  et  n'était  retouché  qu'en  vue  de  plus  d'intel- 
ligibilité. Que  cet  esprit  de  fidélité,  comme  le  remarque  Barthes,  ait  abouti  à 
un  résultat  très  souvent  opposé,  peu  nous  importe  ici.  Les  instruments  prati- 
ques de  cette  fidélité  affichée  se  trouveront  bouleversés,  et  en  quelque  sorte 
résolus,  par  l'invention  de  l'imprimerie,  laquelle  favorisa  de  nouvelles  atti- 
tudes et  une  éthique  différente  à  l'égard  du  texte  ancien. 

Montaigne  occupe  une  place  privilégiée  dans  la  problématique  de  la  cita- 
tion et  A.  Compagnon  suggère  de  l'étudier  à  la  lumière  de  la  théorie  du  signe 
à  cette  époque,  contrairement  aux  études  de  H.  Friedrich  et  de  M. 
Metschies.  A.  Compagnon  perçoit  également,  dans  l'utilisation  que  fait 
Montaigne  de  la  citation,  une  contestation  de  l'auctoriatas.  Sans  entrer  dans 
ces  considérations,  reconnaissons  à  Montaigne  le  mérite  d'avoir  inscrit,  à 
l'instar  d'Erasme  et  de  Ramus,  la  citation  dans  la  méthode  du  discours  et 
d'en  avoir  exploré  diverses  facettes.  Cette  diversité  d'emplois  permet 
d'évoquer,  autour  du  nom  de  Montaigne,  quelques-unes  des  nombreuses  in- 
terrogations de  la  critique  à  propos  de  la  citation.  Montaigne  soulève  par 
exemple  la  question  d'éthique  par  la  rareté  des  références  à  ses  sources.  Les 
auteurs  et  les  époques  jugeront  différemment  cette  omission.  La  critique 
contemporaine  y  voit  un  moyen  de  mieux  attirer  l'attention  sur  le  contenu 
de  l'énoncé,  au  détriment  des  conditions  de  renonciation,  ou  même  un  ins- 
trument de  lutte  contre  la  propriété  des  idées  et  du  discours.  Aussi  reprend- 
elle  le  procédé,  dont  elle  abuse  parfois.  Montaigne  apparaît  comme  le 
héros /héraut  de  l'opposition  aux  diverses  formes  d'appropriation.  Ce  der- 
nier, qui  attribuait  son  recours  fréquent  aux  textes  anciens  à  sa  "condition 
singeresse  et  imitatrice,"^  eut  été  sans  doute  le  premier  surpris  de  voir  sa 
**paresse"  investie  d'une  telle  mission,  à  une  époque  où  on  ne  connaissait 
pas  le  copyright  et  où  on  ne  reconnaissait  pas  du  tout  la  propriété  des  idées. 
Seul  le  plagiat,  comme  en  témoignent  les  accusations  de  François  Hotman 
contre  Pierre  Faber,  était  considéré  comme  indigne."^  Montaigne  devait  bien 
plutôt  partager  la  satisfaction  des  auteurs  de  son  temps  lorsqu'ils  se  rencon- 
traient aux  jugements  des  Anciens  et  leur  plaisir  lorsqu'ils  y  trouvaient  une 
confirmation  de  leurs  idées. 

Dans  les  Essais,  présentés  par  leur  auteur  comme  le  résidu  des  **  dépouilles 
de  deux  autres,"  se  manifeste  fréquemment  un  goût  avoué  de  citer,  d'imiter, 
d'emprunter,  voire  même  de  créer  de  toutes  pièces  de  fausses  citations.^  Ce 
même  goût  d'étaler  une  érudition,  sans  nécessairement  préciser  les  sources, 
se  retrouve  dans  la  littérature  politique,  en  particulier  dans  les  emblèmes  et 
les  blasons,  comme  le  remarque  A.  Compagnon. 

Cette  complaisance  à  emprunter  ne  trouve  pas  de  censeurs  au  début  de  la 
Renaissance,  alors  qu'à  l'aube  du  siècle  suivant,  Alexandre-Paul  Filière 
écrira  tout  un  traité  dont  le  titre  constitue  une  profession  de  foi:  Discours 
contre  les  citations  du  grec  et  du  latin  es  plaidoyers  de  ce  temps^  et  dont  la 
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parution  marque  à  la  fois  Tapothéose  d'une  méthode  et  le  début  de  sa 
décadence.  L'affaiblissement  de  la  pratique  et  de  la  connaissance  de  ces 
deux  langues  anciennes  ne  suffit  pas  à  justifier  ces  changements  dans  les  im- 
pératifs de  la  mode.  Entre  ces  deux  débuts  de  siècle,  que  nous  posons 
comme  balises  historiques  uniquement  pour  la  commodité  de  l'argumenta- 
tion, l'habitude  d'emprunter  et  de  citer  a  pâti  en  raison  même  de  son  succès. 
Dans  la  littérature  politique  de  la  Renaissance  se  posait,  avec  autant 
d'acuité,  sinon  davantage  en  raison  du  contenu  des  oeuvres,  le  problème  du 
respect  des  idées  des  auteurs  anciens.  Lorsque  Juste  Lipse  fait  paraître  ses 
Politiques,  où  abondent  les  citations  d'auteurs  anciens,  il  commente  sa 
méthode  dans  son  épître  Au  Lecteur: 

Nous  aussi  mettons  en  avant,  sous  vostre  support,  ces  Politiques,  escrits  d'une 
façon  autre  &  totalement  nouvelle.  Car  nous  les  avons  dressez  d'un  stile  qu'on 
n'eust  pas  attendu:  auquel  je  puis  bien  dire  que  tout  est  nostre,  &  qu'il  n'y  a 
I         rien  du  nostre.  Pource  que  l'Invention  &  l'Ordre  estant  entièrement  de  nous, 
'  toutesfois  nous  avons  recueilli  les  mots  des  anciens  auteurs,  principalement 

des  Historiens:  c'est  à  dire,  comme  j'estime,  des  sources  de  la  Prudence  politi- 
que. L'ambition  ni  le  vent  de  nouveauté  ne  nous  a  point  poussez  à  cela,  je  le 
proteste  franchement,  mais  l'affection  de  faire  chose  qui  vous  fust  utile. 
Pouvois-je  mieux  rencontrer,  que  rassemblant  tant  de  belles,  vives  &  salutaires 
sentences  en  un  corps?  Et  quand  je  dirois  le  mesme,  qui  m'en  croiroit,  &  qui 
s'en  seroit  esmeu?  Comme  il  importe  beaucoup  de  quelle  main  part  un  trait  ou 
un  coup  d'espée:  autant  en  faut-il  dire  d'un  propos  notable  pour  lui  donner 
entree  au  coeur,  le  poids  de  quelque  authorité  puissante  &  approuvée  y  sert 
beaucoup.  Ceste  authorité  se  trouve  es  anciens.  Mais  nous  n'avons  pas 
présenté  des  sentences  nues  ou  esparses;  de  peur  qu'elles  ne  s'espandissent,  & 
que  ce  ne  fust  (comme  on  dit)  du  sable  sans  chauk:  mais  nous  les  avons  dextre- 
ment  cousues  les  unes  aux  autres,  ou  quelquesfois  les  avons  jointes  ensemble 
par  le  ciment  de  nos  paroles.  Somme,  ainsi  que  les  brodeurs  font  une  piece  de 
tapisserie  avec  du  fil  de  diverses  couleurs:  ainsi  nous  avons  basti  de  quelques 
milliers  de  parcelles  un  corps  qui  paroit  conune  tout  d'une  piece.  D'avantage, 
j'ay  prins  la  hardiesse  de  l'orner  de  figures  &  divers  traits  de  langage,  pour 
adjouster  de  l'esprit  &,  de  la  vie  à  la  couleur.  ^^ 

Lipse  reconnaît  donc  clairement  à  la  citation  la  fonction  d'autorité  mais  non 
celle  d'ornement,  puisqu'il  s'attribue  tout  le  mérite  de  l'ordre,  de  l'inven- 
tion, de  la  disposition. 

Les  Politiques  paraissent  à  Lyon  en  1589,  en  latin,  La  seconde  édition,  en 
français,  de  Genève  en  1613,  contient  une  addition  à  l'épître^w  Lecteur  in- 
titulée Quelques  avertissemens,  ou  precautions,  dans  laquelle  Lipse  répond 
à  ses  détracteurs  et  pose  notamment  le  problème  de  la  fidélité  aux  sources: 

La  seconde  accusation  semble  devoir  estre,  ou  avoir  esté  desja,  contra  ma 
fidélité.  Vous  n'alléguez  pas  bien,  disent-ils,  les  sentences  des  auteurs,  ni  selon 
leur  intention.  Je  n'ai  peu  me  contenir  de  rire,  oyant  telle  censure:  car,  pour 
dire  le  vrai,  ces  beaux  controUeurs  blasment  ce  que  tout  homme  de  bon  esprit 
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m'attribuera  à  louange.  Pouvois-je  ou  devois-je  faire  autrement  en  ce  recueil? 
Est-ce  point  un  assemblage  de  diverses  pieces,  dans  lequel  tels  destours  sont 
libres  &  louables  à  cause  de  ce  qu'ils  contienent?  Qu'ils  regardent  les  poètes, 
qui  jadis  &  de  nostre  temps  se  sont  esgayez  à  faire  des  Centons.  Seulement  il 
convient  donner  ordre  de  ne  faire  servir  les  paroles  des  auteurs  â  maintenir 
quelque  meschante  ou  fausse  opinion.  Mes  censeurs  ne  me  chargent  pas  de 
cela,  ni  ne  le  peuvent  faire  aussi.  Au  reste  toute  ceste  accusation  est  légère  & 
vaine:  car  nous  n'avons  rien  mis  en  avant  qui  fust  pour  aprester  à  rire  (estant 
question  de  manier  un  argument  grave  &  sérieux)  que  fort  rarement:  &  tout  ex- 
près avons  forclos  toutes  gaillardes  pointes  &  rencontres,  si  ce  n'a  esté  d'avan- 
ture  en  quelques  liaisons  &  pour  parfaire  quelque  sentence  de  grand  poids.  Car 
alors,  n'ayans  rien  en  main  qui  eust  esté  dit  à  propos  par  nos  auteurs:  il  m'a 
esté  loisible  de  tourner  doucement  &  proprement  quelque  mot.  C'est  chose 
permise  en  tel  cas.  Je  ne  veux  pas  nier,  que  quelquesfois  je  n'aye  allégué  les 
auteurs  un  peu  autrement  qu'ils  n'ont  escrit,  ayant  quelque  peu  changé  les  Cas 
&  les  Temps  des  Noms  &  Verbes,  pour  rendre  mon  discours  plus  uni,  qui 
sans  cest  expedient  n'avoit  point  de  grace.  ^^ 


Cette  justification  embarrassée  et  tortueuse  constitue  une  précieuse  réfé- 
rence pour  revaluation  de  la  conscience  littéraire  de  cette  époque.  L'exis- 
tence d'une  double  tendance  (ceux  qui  blâment  ce  que  **tout  homme  de  bon 
esprit*'  loue)  à  l'égard  des  emprunts,  au  début  du  XVir  siècle,  se  trouve 
confirmée.  Le  souci  de  la  fidélité  se  manifeste  par  la  mention  exacte  des 
sources,  approuvée  et  pratiquée  par  Lipse  lui-même,  mais  surtout  par  le 
maintien  du  sens  initial  des  citations,  quand  elles  sont  mises  au  service 
d'idées  nouvelles,  principe  qui  fournit  la  base  de  leur  argumentation  aux 
détracteurs  de  Lipse.  A  côté  de  ce  souci  semble  subsister  une  pratique  moins 
sévère,  plus  laxiste,  illustrée  encore  par  Lipse.  Celui-ci  ne  trouve  pour  la 
justifier  que  le  recours  à  une  éthique  plus  générale,  comme  de  ne  jamais 
faire  servir  une  citation  à  une  démonstration  erronée,  ou  l'évocation  des  dif- 
ficultés d'ordre  stylistique  que  pose  l'insertion  des  citations,  à  cause  de 
l'écart  temporel  des  textes.  Le  ton  défensif  adopté  par  Lipse  semble  cepen- 
dant indiquer  le  renforcement  des  contraintes  et  des  règles  dans  l'emploi  des 
citations,  confirmé  par  la  parution  à  la  même  époque  du  traité  de  Filière. 

Montaigne  s'était  déclaré  satisfait  d'avoir  puisé  principalement  chez  deux 
auteurs.  Lipse  n'hésite  plus  à  recourir  à  toute  la  littérature  antique  et  tente 
simplement  de  mettre  un  peu  d'ordre  et  de  suite  à  tous  ces  textes  morcelés. 
Ce  trav2iil,  en  littérature  politique,  présente  des  analogies  avec  la  constitu- 
tion des  florilègs,  signalés  par  B.  Beugnot,  où  se  trouvaient  groupées,  le  plus 
souvent  par  ordre  alphabétique,  les  notions  abordées  par  les  Anciens.  Cette 
forme  de  fragmentation  sévit  très  tôt  dans  la  littérature  politique,  où  compte 
beaucoup  la  fonction  d'autorité,  mais  elle  reste  en  général  soumise  à  une 
visée  démonstrative.  Ainsi  pour  appuyer  une  seule  idée,  Jean  Bodin  invo- 
quera plusieurs  auteurs: 
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Brief,  si  nous  cherchons  l'authoritez,  nous  trouverons  que  les  plus  grands  per- 
sonnages qui  furent  onques  ont  tenu  que  la  Monarchie  est  la  meilleure:  à 
sçavoir  Homère,  Hérodote,  Platon,  Aristote,  Xenophon,  Plutarque,  Philon, 
Apollonius,  sainct  Hierosme,  Cyprien,  Maximum  Tyrius,  plusieures  autres. '^ 

Et  Bodin  se  livre  souvent,  à  l'instar  des  écrivains  politiques  du  temps,  à  une 
véritable  mobilisation  de  citations.  Les  chapitres  de  l'ouvrage  de  Jean  de 
Mamix,  Résolutions  politiques  et  Maximes  d 'Estât,  au  XVir  siècle,  ^^  sont 
un  véritable  montage  de  citations  diverses.  Tite-Live,  Tacite,  Salluste, 
Aristote,  Cicéron,  Lucain,  Plutarque,  sont  tour  à  tour  invoqués  dans  un 
chapitre  sur  les  séditions.  Un  développement  peut  être  bâti  de  pièces  éparses 
provenant  de  philosophes,  d'orateurs,  d'historiens  et  de  juristes  de  tendance 
opposée. 

C'est  sous  le  patronage  de  tous  les  Anciens  que  Juste  Lipse  place  son 
oeuvre: 

Sages  Payens,  d'où  prend  son  origine 
Ce  haut  sçavoir,  sous  qui  gist  abatu 
L'erreur  qui  a  le  monde  combatu,  .  .  .^^ 

Pour  souligner  l'inconstance  des  hautes  fortunes,  Lipse  utilisera  tout  à  tour 
Tacite,  Salluste,  Polybe  et  Sénèque.  A  la  limite,  l'auteur  antique  ne  sert  plus 
qu'à  valoriser  l'emploi  d'un  adjectif  ou  d'un  qualificatif.  Lipse  accuse  le 
peuple  d'être  instable  et  sans  jugement,  selon  Cicéron;  de  s'émouvoir  et  de 
croire  tout  facilement,  selon  Tacite;  de  suivre  ses  chefs  comme  des  moutons, 
selon  Sénèque;  d'être  soupçonneux  et  léger,  encore  selon  Tacite.  Même 
Grotius  opérera  de  tels  entassements.  Recensant  les  autorités  favorables  au 
mensonge,  il  nommera  Socrate,  Platon,  Xenophon,  Cicéron  **en  quelques 
endroits,"  Plutarque,  Quintilien  et  tous  les  Stoïciens. ^^ 

L'abus  du  procédé  modifie  les  conditions  de  fidélité  au  texte  ancien.  Une 
idée  qui  devait  une  partie  de  son  sens  à  un  contexte  original,  se  trouve 
modifiée  lorsqu'elle  se  trouve  assemblée  à  un  nouvel  univers  conceptuel. 
Même  s'il  ne  pense  que  fortifier  et  renchérir  son  propos  par  l'adjonction 
d'une  citation,  l'auteur  de  la  Renaissance  crée  un  nouveau  sens  simplement 
en  la  découpant  et  en  l'extrayant  de  sa  combinaison  première.  A  la  longue, 
le  système  n'a  plus  que  l'apparence  de  fidélité  aux  Anciens.  Et  dans  le 
déchirement  évoqué  par  B.  Beugnot  entre  l'appartenance  originelle  et  les 
pressions  du  nouvel  univers  sémantique,  la  citation  qui  se  trouve  amalgamée 
à  une  série  d'autres  se  trouve  de  plus  en  plus  éloignée  de  son  sens  originel  et 
elle  contribue,  même  malgré  elle,  à  l'instauration  d'une  pensée  neuve. 

Ainsi  posé,  le  problème  éthique  de  la  citation,  que  nous  définissons 
comme  le  plus  grand  respect  possible  de  sons  sens  originel,  semble  se 
ramener  à  des  considérations  numériques,  la  fréquence  d'emploi  augmen- 
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tant  proportionnellement  les  chances  d'infidélité.  L'augmentation  du  nom- 
bre de  citations,  de  Montaigne  à  Lipse,  par  exemple,  contribuerait  à  la 
dévalorisation  du  procédé.  Une  telle  explication  ne  saurait  rendre  compte  de 
toute  révolution  du  phénomène,  car  elle  méconnaît  notamment  en  quoi 
Montaigne  avait  déjà  transformé  le  système  par  rapport  aux  usages  du 
Moyen-Age  et  pourquoi  un  procédé,  qui  devient  en  défaveur,  reste  utilisé 
par  un  grand  nombre  d'écrivains. 

Il  importe  donc  de  tenir  compte  de  la  situation  propre  à  chaque  auteur. 
Mais  le  degré  d'occurrence  des  citations  ne  suffît  pas  à  distinguer  un  auteur 
d'un  autre.  La  marque  de  différenciation  la  plus  singulière  réside  dans  les 
modes  d'insertion  de  la  citation,  c'est-à-dire  dans  les  phénomènes  d'énon- 
ciation  provoqués  par  l'arrivée  d'un  "corps  étranger"  ^^  qu'est  la  citation. 
L'étude  de  ces  aspects,  en  apparence  plus  formaliste,  n'élimine  pas  cepen- 
dant les  considérations  d'éthique,  à  la  condition  d'entendre  ce  terme  de 
façon  restrictive,  comme  le  plus  grand  respect  possible  du  sens  originel. 
Cette  acceptation  a  pour  but  d'éliminer  les  jugements  positifs  ou  négatifs  et 
de  refuser  l'examen  du  texte  ou  de  l'auteur  d'une  façon  moraliste.  Ainsi,  s'il 
ne  s'agissait  que  de  la  reconduction  la  plus  stricte  du  texte  originel, 
pourrions-nous  considérer  le  plagiat  comme  le  procédé  éthiquement  le  plus 
pur,  mais  d'autres  considérations  nécessaires  sur  l'abolition  des  marques 
citatrices  habituelles  (ponctuation  et  guillemets)  nous  obligeraient  à  nuancer 
ce  jugement.  En  somme,  le  mot  éthique  ne  renvoie  plus,  comme  dans  la 
perspective  traditionnelle,  à  la  mention  exacte  de  la  source  (oeuvre  et 
auteur)  mais  à  la  capacité  plus  ou  moins  grande  de  maintenir  le  sens  dans  le 
voyage  du  texte,  un  peu  comme  des  vêtements  qu'on  sort  des  valises  et  qui 
portent  diversement,  souvent  selon  leur  mode  de  fabrication,  les  marques 
du  déplacement  subi. 

A  la  genèse  de  l'emprunt  se  trouve  l'intelligence  du  texte  de  référence.  La 
juste  compréhension  du  texte  n'est  pas  une  condition  particulière  de  la  cita- 
tion. Elle  existe  tout  autant  dans  l'emprunt  des  idées  que  des  passages.  Au 
cours  des  recherches  faites  pour  une  thèse  portant  sur  l'influence  de  Sénè- 
que  dans  la  pensée  politique  de  la  Renaissance,  de  nombreuses  différences 
apparurent  entre  les  auteurs  quant  à  leur  évaluation  de  la  pensée  séné- 
quienne.  Entre  un  respect  très  poussé  de  sens  et  son  renversement  se  placent 
divers  paliers,  selon  les  glissements  ou  les  amplifications  de  sens,  lorsque  par 
exemple  la  notion  de  bienfaisance  est  plutôt  entendue  comme  celle  de 
libérsdité,  ou  la  notion  d'indifférence  envers  le  peuple  comprise  comme  celle 
de  dédain.  Ces  extensions  de  sens  proviennent  autant  de  la  présence  d'un 
contexte  nouveau  que  d'une  manipulation  du  texte  ancien.  Elles  constituent 
des  transformations  autant  de  l'esprit  que  de  la  lettre  du  texte.  Les  dévelop- 
pements philosophiques  ou  les  anecdotes  présentent  donc  les  mêmes  dif- 
ficultés de  réajustement  dans  un  texte  nouveau  que  les  citations,  et  les 
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déplacements  de  sens  y  sont  également  liés  bien  souvent  à  la  présence  d'une 
nouvelle  configuration  textuelle. 

La  présence  d'une  nouvelle  configuration  textuelle  n'est  pas  la  seule  cause 
d'un  flottement  possible  dans  le  sens.  L'existence  d'un  écart  considérable 
entre  les  données  politiques  et  sociales  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  l'Antiquité 
contribue  à  accroître  la  marge  d'erreur.  Certes,  les  écrivains  politiques  de  la 
Renaissance  citent  aussi  leurs  contemporains,  en  particulier  Machiavel  pour 
le  contredire,  mais  leur  banque  essentielle  de  textes  reste  antique.  Or  la  fin 
du  XVr  siècle  voit  l'émergence  de  théories  politiques  fort  distinctes  défen- 
dues par  des  groupes  aux  intérêts  opposés,  comme  les  monarchomaques,  les 
Politiques  et  les  scolastiques.  Toute  notion  antique  est  donc  soumise  à  un 
tiraillement,  par  l'écart  temporel  et  idéologique.  L'idée  d'absolutisme  prin- 
cier, qui  doit  être  comprise  dans  le  contexte  de  la  Rome  impériale  pour  Sénè- 
que,  se  trouve  appliquée  à  une  réalité  nouvelle  et  de  plus  traitée  diversement 
selon  les  allégeances  des  auteurs  de  la  Renaissance.  Ceux-ci  font  une 
moisson  aussi  variée  que  ces  trois  savants  dépeints  par  Sénèque,  qui  consul- 
tant la  République  de  Platon,  utilisent  parfois  un  même  thème,  une  même 
citation,  une  même  sentence,  à  des  fins  démonstratives  différentes.  "Il  ne 
faut  pas  s'étonner,  écrit  Sénèque,  si  chacun  exploite  le  même  sujet  con- 
formément à  ses  tendances.  Dans  le  même  pré,  le  boeuf  cherche  de  l'herbe, 
le  chien  un  lièvre,  la  cigogne  des  lézards."  ^^  Une  influence  ne  s'exerce  jamais 
de  façon  univoque. 

Ces  différences  de  siècles  et  d'idéologies  facilitent  l'utilisation  du  critère 
de  respect  ou  de  non-respect  du  sens  initial,  plus  aisément  identifiable  dans 
des  textes  à  contenu  polémique.  Ce  critère  n'empêche  pas  cependant 
l'examen  simultané  des  marques  créées  dans  renonciation  par  la  manipula- 
tion des  citations.  Les  modalités  d'inscription  de  ce  "corps  étranger"  qu'est 
la  citation  jouent  un  rôle  important  dans  l'appréciation  de  l'authenticité  et 
de  l'intégrité  du  sens  initial.  C'est  le  rapport  du  texte  à  ses  deux  contextes, 
l'emcien  et  le  nouveau,  qui  crée  la  mesure  de  sa  pertinence.  Les  formes  les 
plus  visibles  de  ce  rapport  sont  celles  de  la  redondance,  avec  l'un  ou  l'autre 
contexte,  ou  de  la  contradiction,  avec  les  deux  ou  avec  l'un  seulement.  Une 
citation  peut  donc  être  en  situation  de  redondance  à  l'égard  de  son  nouveau 
contexte  mais  de  contradiction  à  l'égard  de  son  ancien,  ce  qui  constitue  le 
moyen  le  plus  sûr  pour  mesurer  son  infidélité.  La  citation  réalise  donc 
possiblement  deux  figures  fondamentales  de  la  rhétorique,  la  redondance  et 
l'antithèse. 

La  linguistique  contemporaine,  suivie  en  cela  par  la  psychanalyse  et  la 
critique  littéraire,  nous  incite  cependant  à  considérer  plutôt  la  métaphore  et 
la  métonymie  comme  les  modes  fondeunentaux  de  la  création  du  sens  et 
comme  les  mécanismes  linguistiques  nécessaires  à  la  communication,  par  la 
substitution  et  par  la  combinaison  d'un  signifiant  à  un  autre.  La  faculté  de 
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sélection,  donc  de  substitution,  et  celle  de  combinaison,  c'est-à-dire  de  mise 
en  contexte,  sont  les  deux  modes  essentiels  d'arrangement  des  mots  pour 
réchange  du  sens,  lequel  constitue  selon  Jakobson  un  double  procès, 
métaphorique  et  métonymique.^^  Ces  deux  modes  peuvent  être  également 
considérés  comme  les  voies  primordiales  de  l'insertion  de  la  citation.  Lors- 
que la  citation,  en  effet,  ne  sert  qu'à  la  redite  ou  à  la  répétition,  lorsqu'elle 
est  redondante  par  rapport  au  contexte  dont  elle  reproduit  les  idées  d'une 
manière  plus  pompeuse,  plus  connue  grâce  à  la  référence  antique  et  par  là 
plus  convaincante,  elle  a  en  quelque  sorte  valeur  de  métaphore  et  elle  joue  le 
même  rôle  que  cette  figure  majeure  de  la  rhétorique.  A  côté  de  ce  rapport 
fondé  sur  l'analogie  apparaît  une  seconde  forme,  où  la  citation  développe 
une  notion  accessoire  plus  ou  moins  importante  en  dépendance  de  la  prin- 
cipale. Ce  déplacement  produit  une  sorte  de  métonymie  où,  comme  dans  la 
figure  du  même  nom,  une  idée  déjà  affectée  d'un  sens  et  d'un  contexte 
propre,  est  attribuée  par  extension  à  un  contexte  neuf.  En  général,  seul  le 
lecteur  attentif  distingue  le  second  procédé  du  premier  car  la  grande 
majorité  des  citations  apparaissent  comme  des  redondances  de  l'idée  in- 
itiale. L'examen  critique,  en  rappelant  l'usage  originel  d'une  notion,  défait 
cette  contiguïté  apparente  et  dévoile  le  déguisement,  l'écart  métonymique. 
Certes  la  redondance  n'est  jamais  pure  car  le  contexte  dans  le  livre  et  dans 
l'histoire,  n'est  pas  vraiment  identique.  Le  simple  découpage  de  même  que 
la  traduction  créent  déjà  des  différences.  Néanmoins,  la  conformité  des 
principes  est  parfois  assez  poussée  pour  que  la  citation  soit  davantage 
l'embellissement  que  le  prolongement  d'une  idée.  Dans  une  situation  de 
convenance,  la  citation  peut  être  introduite  comme  une  simple  com- 
paraison, à  l'aide  des  conjonctions  habituelles.  Si  elle  n'est  pas  traduite,  la 
citation  forme  un  appendice,  une  opposition.  Elle  y  figure  comme  une  in- 
cidence du  texte  français,  c'est-à-dire  une  partie  combinée  mais  non  in- 
tégrante, n'affectant  pas  assez  l'assertion  première  pour  en  modifier  le  sens. 
C'est  ce  procédé  que  Marnix  utilise  le  plus  souvent.  Par  exemple,  après  avoir 
écrit:  **Un  prince  expérimente  alors  souvent  qu'une  injure  soufferte  & 
patiente  est  occasion  d'un  plus  grand  bien"  ...  il  ajoute:  **Saepe  maiori 
fortunae  locum  fecit  injuria.'  '  ^^  Le  degré  de  variation  entre  les  deux  proposi- 
tions est  très  faible,  la  seconde  formant  comme  l'étendard  de  la  première. 
Cette  mise  en  relief  est  une  tentation  constante  à  la  Renaissance  et  dans  cet 
art  se  distinguent  les  esprits  les  plus  cultivés,  tels  Lipse  et  Grotius  qui  ex- 
cellent à  retrouver  des  formules-clés  analogues  à  leurs  propos.  C'est  en  sui- 
vant la  recommandation  de  Sénèque:  **Comme  l'oeil  du  soleil  couchant/ 
Plus  doucement  nous  va  touchant,"  que  Lipse  s'excuse,  dans  son  épître 
d'introduction  des  Politiques,  des  faiblesses  de  son  oeuvre  bâtie  pendant 
une  "longue  langueur"  au  déclin  de  sa  vie.^  Ce  goût  de  la  période  versifiée 
persistera  dans  tout  l'ouvrage  de  cet  auteur  capable  de  construire  un  traité 
par  le  brassage  de  matériaux  antiques.  Cette  insertion  élégante  de  vers  en 
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traduction  produit  d'ailleurs  un  effet  plus  raffiné  que  sa  reproduction  sim- 
ple, comme  dans  cet  exemple  de  Juan  Marquez: 

A  raison  de  quoy  Senecque  disoit  que  le  premier  précepte  gisoit  à  faire  teste  à 
l'émulation.  Ars  prima  regni  est  posse  invidia  pati  (Medea).^' 

Si  le  rôle  du  vers  est  d'orner  le  discours,  celui  de  l'anecdote  sera  de  l'il- 
lustrer, c'est-à-dire  de  présenter  non  plus  un  discours  analogue  mais  une 
situation  convenant  au  raisonnement.  L'exemple  possédera  les  mêmes 
qualités  que  la  sentence:  la  justesse,  la  brièveté,  la  force.  A  ce  titre,  l'anec- 
dote rejoint  le  procédé  métaphorique  car  elle  constitue  une  parure  du  texte. 
Lorsque  Marnix  demande  qu'on  accorde  les  commissions  aux  messagers,  il 
rappelle  le  passage  de  l'Apocoloquintose  de  Sénèque  où  Jupiter  confie  à 
Hercule,  qui  venait  d'explorer  la  terre  entière,  de  rechercher  les  antécédents 
de  l'empereur  Claude.^  Marnix  respecte  à  la  fois  l'anecdote  et  la  digression 
morale,  souvent  soudées  chez  Sénèque,  lorsqu'après  avoir  blâmé  les  princes 
de  se  conduire  comme  Alexandre  et  de  faire  les  guerres  sans  nécessité,  il  rap- 
pelle le  jugement  négatif  de  l'auteur  latin  à  l'égard  des  conquérants: 

Qui  remuaient  non  le  monde  mais  leurs  passions  et  ne  s'arrêtaient  plus  tel  le 
vent  emporté  et  subissaient  à  la  fin  l'effet  de  leur  violence.  On  ne  retrouve  pas 
son  bonheur  dans  le  malheur  d'autrui.^^ 

L'épisode  sert  de  lien  à  deux  commentaires  qui  sont  en  étroite  correspon- 
dance. Chez  Nicolas  Faret,  l'adéquation  à  certaines  grandes  argumentations 
de  Sénèque  sur  la  clémence  et  les  bienfaits  est  si  poussée  que  le  texte,  dépour- 
vu du  toute  originalité,  devient  une  copie.  Se  jugeant  sans  doute  incapable 
de  dépasser  la  disposition  ou  le  style  de  son  modèle,  il  en  reproduit  simple- 
ment les  paroles,  mais  sans  indiquer  sa  source.^  Ce  déguisement  du  plagiat 
doit  lui  paraître  une  faute  moins  grave  et  méprisable  que  la  lourdeur  d'une 
redite. 

Si  la  redondance  métaphorique,  qui  constitue  le  moyen  le  plus  simple 
d'articulation  du  texte  ancien,  est  un  procédé  relativement  facile  à  recon- 
naître, il  n'en  pas  de  même  de  la  métonymie,  où  le  degré  d'irrespect  à  l'égard 
du  texte  cité  n'atteint  pas  toujours  le  contresens  ou  l'antithèse.  Seule 
apparaît  en  position  rhétorique  d'antithèse  la  citation  qui  illustre  une  idée 
dérobée  à  un  contexte  et  servant  à  l'expression  d'une  thèse  opposée.  Mais 
entre  la  redondance  et  l'antithèse  subsiste  tout  en  éventail  d'interprétations 
et  d'utilisations  considérablement  variables.  Aussi  antithèse  et  redondance 
s'opposent  comme  des  cas  limites,  mais  si  la  redondance  peut  être  con- 
sidérée comme  l'unique  réalisation  de  la  métaphore,  l'antithèse  n'apparaît 
que  comme  l'une  des  modalités  possibles  de  la  métonymie,  ces  modalités  in- 
termédiaires peuvent  à  leur  tour  être  décrites  et  désignées  par  les  noms  des 
figures  de  la  rhétorique  classique. 
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A  la  frontière  extrême  du  champ  de  la  métonymie  se  trouve  donc  l'anti- 
thèse, qui  suppose  un  renversement  du  sens  initial.  Un  exemple  d'un  tel 
traitement  est  fourni  par  les  emplois  divers,  par  les  écrivains  de  la 
Renaissance,  du  vers  fameux  prononcé  par  la  nourrice  de  Médée  dans  la 
pièce  de  Sénèque:  **Les  haines  qui  se  déclarent  perdent  le  moyen  de  se 
venger."  Ce  conseil  **machiavélique,"  bien  digne  des  nourrices  du  théâtre 
de  Sénèque,  ne  correspond  pas  évidenunent  aux  thèses  généreuses  de 
l'auteur,  développées  dans  les  Bienfaits,  sur  la  vengeance  du  prince.  C'est 
en  blâmant  sa  portée,  conformément  à  l'esprit  du  message  sénéquien,  que 
Sir  Robert  DaUington  présente  ce  vers  dans  un  Aphorizme  où  il  critique  la 
volonté  de  faire  le  mal.^^  Marnix  cite  le  même  vers,  mais  il  en  retient  le  sens 
propre  et  dissimule  le  contexte  de  l'énoncé  dans  un  passage  où  il  suggère  au 
prince  de  ne  montrer  aucun  ressentiment  immédiat  lors  d'une  offense  et 
d'attendre,  pour  en  obtenir  réparation,  d'avoir  les  moyens  et  les  forces 
nécessaires.  Exposant  une  situation  où  cette  dissimulation  peut  être 
motivée,  c'est-à-dire  lorsque  le  prince  découvre  une  conjuration,  il  écrit: 

Il  est  bon  d'appercevoir  &  recognoistre  les  mauvaises  intentions.  Solem  seaepe 
insidiarum  remedium  est,  si  non  intelliganter.  Tacite.  Premièrement  afin  de  les 
pouvoir  plus  aisément  prévenir  &  dissiper,  car  dès  qu'on  manifeste  son  resenti- 
ment, on  perd  l'occasion  d'en  tirer  raison.  Professa  odia  perdunt  vindictae 
locum.  Seneque.^^ 

Il  amalgame  ainsi  le  **tacitisme  noir"^  au  moralisme  sénéquien.  Dans  les 
deux  cas  relevés,  la  citation  produit  une  antithèse  envers  son  contexte,  soit 
antérieur,  soit  immédiat. 

Les  dialogues  de  théâtre  dans  Sénèque  se  prêtent  facilement  à  ces  dériva- 
tions, car  les  affrontements  des  protagonistes  ne  sont  pas  toujours  con- 
formes à  l'éthique  stoïcienne.  Lipse  ne  résiste  pas  non  plus  à  cette  tentation 
d'ajuster  un  passage  à  une  démonstration.  Il  transpose  indûment  les  vers  de 
Clytemnestre  dans  l'Agamemnon  de  Sénèque:  "Quand  les  afaires  sont 
fascheuses  /  Prenez  les  voyes  plus  scabreuses,"  pour  justifier  certaines  guer- 
res. Semblable  sort  est  réservé  â  ces  maximes  fameuses,  dont  Sénèque  n'a 
pas,  il  est  vrai,  l'exclusivité:  **Qu'ils  me  haïssent  pourvu  qu'ils  me 
craignent,"  "Qui  ne  sait  dissimuler,  ne  sait  régner,"  et  â  cette  autre  invoquée 
par  Thyeste  pour  refuser  le  pouvoir:  "Fides,  sanctitas,  pietas  privata  bona 
sunt,"  dont  Marnix  et  Dallington  font  un  emploi  cynique.^  Ces  abus  per- 
mirent de  faire  dire  à  un  disciple  du  Portique  comme  Sénèque  qu'un  roi  doit 
se  méfier,  se  venger,  dissimuler  ses  intentions  et  conserver  le  pouvoir  à  tout 
prix. 

Toute  une  thématique  a  pu  être  manipulée  de  cette  façon  par  la  négligence 
du  contexte.  Dans  son  traité  De  la  tranquillité  de  rame,  Sénèque  polémise 
contre  la  thèse  d'Anthénodore  favorable  à  la  retraite.  De  larges  extraits  des 
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arguments  d'Anthénodore  sont  utilisés  comme  reflétant  la  pensée  de  Sénè- 
que.  Si  bien  que  grâce  à  divers  textes  sénéquiens,  Marnix  et  Lipse  pourront 
se  prononcer  en  faveur  de  la  participation  et  Fitzherbert^  contre  elle.  La 
trahison  est  mince  cependant,  car  Sénèque  corrige  et  nuance  sa  doctrine 
dans  son  essai  De  l'oisiveté.  Si  des  commentaires  antagonistes  peuvent 
surgir  d'une  source  commune,  c'est  que  la  pensée  de  Sénèque  est  chatoyante 
et  parfois  contradictoire.  De  ces  flottements  naissent  des  interprétations 
divergentes:  Philippe  de  Duplessis  Momay  et  François  Hotman^  s'oppo- 
sant  à  Grotius  et  à  Marnix  sur  la  question  de  la  souveraineté,  Althusius  et 
Bodin  différant  de  Grotius  et  Etienne  de  La  Boétie^^  sur  la  résistance  au 
tyran,  Fitzherbert  contrariant  Lipse  et  Marquez  sur  la  problème  de  la  Pro- 
vidence. Ces  variations  se  trouvent  facilitées  par  les  bouleversements  du 
système  politique,  économique  et  social  à  la  fin  du  XVr  siècle  et  au  début 
du  XVir  siècle.  L'énorme  écart  temporel  qui  sépare  Sénèque  de  ceux  qu'il 
influence,  étend  aux  notions,  et  non  plus  aux  mots  seulement,  les  changes 
d'impropriété,  d'étrangeté.  Les  tentatives  pour  intégrer  les  citations  ne 
dissimulent  pas  toujours  leur  air  emprunté,  l'accentuant  même  quand  leur 
hétérogénéité  n'est  pas  respectée. 

L'antithèse  n'est  pas  le  seul  procédé  du  champ  de  la  métonymie.  Quelque- 
fois l'addition  de  la  citation  éveille  dans  l'esprit  de  l'auteur  une  idée  ac- 
cessoire et  la  citation  sert  de  tremplin  à  l'élargissement  de  la  notion.  La  cita- 
tion peut  aussi  servir  de  notion  complémentaire.  Il  s'agit  bien  là  du  sensus 
accomodatitius  distingué  par  Dumarsais  dans  son  chapitre:  **Du  Sens 
adapté  ou  que  l'on  donne  par  allusion": 

Quelquefois  on  se  sert  des  paroles  de  TEcriture  Sainte  ou  de  quelque  auteur 
profane  pour  en  faire  une  application  particulière  qui  convient  au  sujet  dont 
on  veut  parler,  mais  qui  n'est  pas  le  sens  naturel  et  littéral  de  l'auteur  dont  on 
les  emprunte,  c'est  ce  qu'on  appelle  sensus  accomodatitius,  sens  adapté. ^^ 

Les  deux  formes  de  "sens  adapté"  distinguées  par  Dumarsais  sont  la 
parodie  -  **on  détourne,  dans  un  sens  railleur,  des  vers  qu'un  autre  a  fait 
dans  une  vue  différente"  -  et  le  centon  -  ** ouvrage  composé  de  plusieurs 
vers  ou  de  plusieurs  passages  empruntés  d'un  ou  de  plusieurs  auteurs." ^^ 

Plutôt  que  cette  classification,  de  type  trop  exclusivement  littéraire,  nous 
retiendrons,  pour  désigner  les  citations  dans  lesquelles  s'opère  une  transfor- 
mation continue  du  sens,  les  figures  de  la  métalepse  et  de  catachrèse.  La 
métalepse  est  dans  la  rhétorique  une  des  formes  particulières  de  la 
métonymie,  avec  l'antonomase  et  la  synecdoque.  Elle  consiste  à  faire  enten- 
dre une  chose  en  exprimant  ce  qui  l'amène  ou  ce  qui  la  suit. 

La  citation  apparaît  donc  en  fonction  de  métalepse^  lorsqu'elle  engendre 
une  idée  accessoire  ou  lorsqu'elle  en  forme  une  elle-même,  ce  qui  est  le  cas  le 
plus  fréquent.  La  citation  surgit  alors  à  la  suite  d'un  développement  comme 
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la  réminiscence  par  un  auteur  d'une  idée  apparentée  ou  analogue.  Parfois, 
la  citation  établit  un  pont  entre  deux  notions  dont  la  dissimilitude  pourrait 
surprendre.  Expliquant  que  les  alliés  ont  le  droit  de  se  payer  par  du  butin 
**parce  que  naturellement  l'allié  est  tenu  envers  son  allié  à  la  réparation  des 
dommages  qui  surviennent  à  cause  de  l'affaire  commune  ou  publique," 
Grotius  écrit  encore: 

Ajoutez  ceci  qu'on  ne  donne  guère  sa  peine  pour  rien.  Ainsi,  dit  Sénèque,  on 
paye  aux  médecins  le  prix  du  service  qu'ils  nous  rendent,  le  temps  qu'ils  nous 
consacrent  en  se  détournant  de  leurs  propres  affaires.  (Lib.  VI,  De  Benef, 
c.  25.)35 

Les  citations  en  fonction  de  métalepse  sont  parfois  raccordées  brutale- 
ment en  finale  de  développement,  et  inscrites,  même  mal  soudées,  comme 
leur  confirmation,  donc  sous  les  déguisements  de  la  métaphore.  Cet  usage 
d'affecter  une  proposition  particulière  à  une  autre  qui  lui  est  relativement 
correspondante  est  très  fréquent  dans  la  littérature  politique  de  la  Renais- 
sance. On  transpose  dans  un  texte  qui  déplore  la  rareté  des  bons  conseillers 
les  commentaires  de  Sénèque  sur  la  rareté  des  Caton;  les  considérations  sur 
la  bienveillance  du  sage  deviennent  matière  à  digressions  sur  la  libéralité  du 
prince;  le  mépris  du  peuple  sert  à  l'éloge  de  l'absolutisme.  Si  les  effets  de  la 
colère  sont  qualifiés  de  désastreux  en  période  de  guerre,  ils  seront  jugés 
également  néfastes  dans  la  répression  des  hérétiques.  Le  devoir  de  la  sépul- 
ture sera  associée  aux  impératifs  généraux  de  l'humanité.  La  clémence 
vantée  chez  Auguste  sera  attribuée  au  peuple  romain  tout  entier.  La  défense 
de  la  propriété  privée  sera  transmuée  en  défense  de  la  propriété  publique. 

Mesurer  l'écart  qui  sépare  une  extension  acceptable  du  sens  d'im  texte  et 
un  usage  plus  abusif,  constitue  une  opération  interprétative  délicate,  voire 
arbitraire,  mais  elle  seule  nous  permet  de  distinguer  la  métalepse,  désigna- 
tion du  premier  procécé,  de  la  catachrèse.  La  figure  de  l'hypallage  aurait 
également  pu  être  retenue  pour  la  représentation  de  cette  forme  d'utilisation 
de  la  citation,  car  l'hypallage  renvoie  également  à  un  changement  du  sens 
originel,  à  une  dérivation  ou  même  à  un  renversement,  selon  Fontanier. 
Néanmoins  le  mot  catachrèse  suggère  davantage,  par  son  origine  étymo- 
logique, une  forme  abusive.^^  La  catachrèse  désigne  tout  usage  citationnel 
où  il  y  a  abus  de  la  signification  primitive,  lorsque  l'auteur  déduit  de  la  cita- 
tion un  sens  qu'elle  ne  souffre  pas  originellement,  sans  toutefois  renverser  ce 
sens  comme  dans  l'antithèse.  Plusieurs  auteurs  peuvent  ainsi  projeter  un 
éclairage  différent  sur  une  même  sentence.  Thomas  Fiztherbert  emprunte 
un  passage  où  Sénèque  disait  que  d'un  corps  difforme  pouvait  naître  un 
grand  honmie  et  l'ajoute  à  ses  anathèmes  contre  l'avortement  et  l'infan- 
ticide.^^ Plus  tard,  Marnix  lie  ce  même  passage  à  deux  raisonnements 
distincts  au  sein  de  son  ouvrage:  d'abord  dans  une  "Résolution"  incitant  le 
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Prince  à  se  méfier,  pour  le  choix  d*un  conseiller,  de  l'extérieur  d'une  per- 
sonne et  ensuite  dans  une  autre  où  il  lui  suggère  de  dissimuler  ses  imperfec- 
tions physiques:  "car  vrayement  l'extérieur  d'une  personne  la  donne  fort  à 
cognoistre,  oblige  fort  à  l'aymer  &  estimer."^* 

Ces  déplacements,  tout  en  respectant  l'essentiel  du  message  sénéquien, 
créent  cependant  un  espace  nouveau  de  leur  valeur.  Presque  tous  les  thèmes 
analysés  pour  la  thèse  se  sont  prêtés  à  ces  variations.  Ainsi  les  propos  de 
Sénèque  sur  la  guerre,  contenus  dans  son  traité  De  la  colère,  fournissent  à 
Lipse  un  répertoire  d'images  pour  son  éloge  de  la  paix,  tandis  qu'ils  alimen- 
tent des  considérations  plus  techniques  chez  Grotius.  Les  commentaires  de 
Sénèque  sur  la  tyrannie  servent  aux  absolutistes  à  souligner  les  dangers  d'un 
régime  instable,  aux  monarchomaques  à  rappeler  l'illégitimité  morale  créée 
par  la  cruauté,  aux  scolastiques  tels  Marquez  et  Ribadeneyra,^^  à  montrer 
que  le  changement  de  souverain  ne  signifie  pas  un  changement  de  régime. 
Monarchomaques  et  absolutistes  développent,  sur  les  limites  du  pouvoir, 
des  théories  différentes  basées  sur  des  prémisses  identiques.  De  telles  diver- 
gences apparaissent  à  propos  de  la  loi,  de  la  fortune  et  de  la  providence,  du 
rôle  du  sage  dans  les  affaires  de  l'Etat,  etc. 

Une  dernière  forme  de  métonymie  peut  être  distinguée.  Parfois  l'auteur 
utilise  la  citation  comme  le  doublet  métaphorique  de  son  propos,  mais  un 
glissement  de  sens  s'opère  imperceptiblement.  La  menace  de  la  dérivation 
pèse  constamment.  Ainsi,  lorsque  Grotius  présente  en  apparence  une  con- 
densation métaphorique  de  ses  conceptions  sur  la  propriété  des  mers  en  écri- 
vant: **D  est  dit  que  l'Océan  est  le  lien  de  l'univers  et  le  Boulevard  de  la  Terre 
(Sénèqe),'"'^  il  fait  plutôt  une  métonymie  de  la  cause,  appuyant  un  principe 
économique  de  la  liberté  des  mers  sur  le  rôle  de  conmiunication  humaine 
que  lui  prête  Sénèque.  C'est  une  autre  métomymie  de  la  cause  qu'effectue 
Fitzherbert  lorsqu'il  parle  de  Dieu  comme  source  des  épreuves  du  sage  à 
propos  d'un  passage  où  Sénèque  faisait  plutôt  allusion  à  la  Fortune.^^  D'un 
avertissement  de  Jupiter  sur  certains  périls  de  la  crédibilité  divine,  Mamix 
met  en  garde  les  princes  de  trop  se  faire  voir."*^  Une  maxime  du  traité  De  la 
colère:  "C'est  un  plaisir  d'avoir  encore  à  espérer,"  sert  à  Marquez  pour  in- 
citer le  prince  à  maintenir  ses  sujets,  non  dans  un  sentiment  d'espérance, 
mais  dans  un  état  d'attente.'*^  De  cette  façon,  l'auteur  mine  le  sens  propre  de 
la  citation  afin  qu'elle  réfléchisse  mieux  son  idée.  Il  instaure  une  convenance 
factice  soit  en  négligeant  le  contexte  primitif,  soit  en  élargissant  la  portée  de 
la  réflexion  sénéquienne.  Il  combine  la  citation  avec  d'autres  éléments  aux- 
quels la  lie  une  plus  ou  moins  forte  contiguïté  de  sujet. 

Les  manières  d'articuler  le  texte  ancien  s'apparentent  donc  à  la 
métaphore  ou  à  la  métonymie,  mais  il  convient  de  distinguer  des  subdivi- 
sions au  seins  de  cette  dernière  figure.  Le  schéma  de  l'utilisation  des  citations 
serait  le  suivant: 
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CITATION:  Métaphore ^< ►Métonymie 


Métonymie  de  la 

Axe  de  la      +  cause  ou  synecdoque  Métalepse  Catachrèse  Antithèse    — 

'Tidélité'*  ^ 

Reste  à  savoir  si  ces  méthodes  varient  seulement  d'un  auteur  à  l'autre,  ou 
au  sein  même  d'une  oeuvre.  L'utilisation  à  peu  près  systématique  d'une 
modalité  particulière  chez  un  auteur  définirait  à  la  fois  son  style  d'imitation 
et  peut-être  la  qualité  de  l'influence  qu'un  auteur  ancien  exerce  sur  lui.  Un 
tel  profil  est  repérable  parmi  les  écrivains  de  littérature  politique  que  nous 
avons  étudiés.  Dans  les  oeuvres  de  Robert  Bellarmin,'*^  la  citation  est  mise  à 
l'écart  du  développement  et  fait  l'objet  d'un  jugement  critique  qui  en 
dépouille  les  aspects  vieillis  ou  contraires  à  la  doctrine  chrétienne.  Cette  in- 
terrogation du  texte  ancien  constitue  sa  plus  sûre  modernisation  car  elle  fait 
naître  la  discussion.  Même  lorsqu'il  réfute  les  thèse  des  auteurs  anciens,  il 
témoigne  de  sa  considération  à  leur  égard.  Marnix  les  respecte  beaucoup 
moins  et  place  ses  citations  en  apposition,  sans  vraiment  les  commenter  ou 
les  critiquer.  Bien  souvent,  elles  sont  en  disconvenance  dissimulée,  ou  en 
convenance  forcée,  avec  la  démonstration.  Marnix  sollicite  moins  l'idée  que 
l'anecdote  ou  la  sentence  et  il  fait  flèche  de  tout  bois.  La  peinture,  élogieuse 
chez  Sénèque,  de  l'austérité  des  Germains  servira  à  rappeler  leur  pauvreté 
avant  l'arrivée  du  christianisme;  les  habitudes  des  Egyptiens  de  regarder  le 
Nil  et  non  le  ciel,  mentionnées  par  le  même  auteur  latin,  deviendron  les  ex- 
emples de  la  passivité  naturelle  du  peuple;  la  mission  confiée  à  Hercule 
par  Jupiter  de  retrouver  les  origines  de  Claude  dans  l'Apocoloquintose  illus- 
trera chez  Marnix  la  théorie  qu'il  faut  accorder  le  message  au  messager, 
l'ouvrage  à  l'ouvrier."*^  C'est  la  fonction  de  la  catachrèse  qui  triomphe  ainsi, 
lorsque  d'une  idée  ancienne  est  tirée  une  qualité  nouvelle. 

Dallington  s'en  tiendrait  plutôt  à  un  usage  proche  de  la  métalepse,  car 
chaque  aphorisme  est  suivi  d'une  liste  de  citations  formant  son  soutien. 
Comme  elles  sont  glanées  à  posteriori  et  toujours  retirées  de  leur  contexte, 
elles  sont  tantôt  en  abruption  avec  leur  sens  original,  tantôt  en  disjonction 
avec  l'idée  principale  de  l'aphorisme.  Insistant  par  exemple  sur  l'importance 
du  temps  et  des  circonstances  pour  la  réussite  des  affaires,  Dallington  tirera 
de  la  Médée  de  Sénèque  la  maxime:  **tempori  aptari  decet,"  bien  éloignée 
des  recommandations  stoïciennes  sur  la  constance  du  sage.  Et  il  ajoute 
aussitôt  un  passage  des  Bienfaits  sur  les  dangers  de  guerres  inutiles  causées 
par  la  prétention  des  grands."*^  Cette  seconde  citation  est  mieux  accordée  que 
la  première  à  la  philosophie  de  Sénèque,  mais  moins  bien  à  son  propos 
initial. 

Si  Lipse  nourrit  également  ses  développements  d'une  pléthore  de  citations 
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d'origine  diverse,  il  respecte  davantage  leur  vérité.  La  métaphore  domine 
ici,  car  une  forme  embellie  se  superpose  à  un  fond  similaire.  L'élément  com- 
paratif est  d'ailleurs  explicite  par  l'emploi  des  prépositions  habituelles: 
conmie,  ainsi .  .  .  Quant  à  Grotius,  s'il  ouvre  dans  son  texte  une  parenthèse 
sur  un  passage  d'un  auteur  ancien,  c'est  pour  rechercher  conmie  ses  pré- 
décesseurs la  justesse  et  l'agrément.  Comme  eux,  il  estime  et  utilise  avec 
bonheur  les  formules  brillantes  et  concices: 

Quant  aux  choses  qui  sont  acquises  dans  une  guerre  injuste,  nous  avons  dit 
qu*elles  doivent  être  restituées,  (.  .  .)  de  quelque  manière  que  ce  soit;  car  per- 
sonne ne  peut  transférer  à  autrui  plus  de  droit  qu'il  n'en  a  eu  lui-même,  disent 
les  auteurs  du  droit  romain,  ce  que  Sénèque  explique  brièvement:  "Personne 
ne  peut  donner  ce  qu'il  n'a  pas."  (Liv.  V,  De  Benef,  cap.  XII)'*^ 

La  répétition  du  principe  est  chez  Grotius  rarement  pléonastique.  Déplorant 
ailleurs  le  sort  des  mercenaires,  il  cite  cette  sentence  des  Questions 
naturelles:  **On  recherche  au  péril  de  sa  vie  à  sa  procurer  des  choses  qui  con- 
tribuent à  abréger  la  vie.'"*^  Grotius  n'associe  d'ailleurs  pas  que  des  idées,  il 
rapproche  également  des  thèmes,  reprenant  des  concepts  généraux  antiques 
sur  la  propriété,  la  loi  naturelle,  les  peines,  la  guerre,  etc.  .  .  .  Grotius  ne 
paraphrase  cependant  jamais  et  les  principes  empruntés  servent  d'humus 
nourricier  de  son  propre  terreau.  Il  faut  donc  lui  reconnaître  le  crédit  d'une 
façon  personnelle  et  novatrice  d'appropriation.  Les  idées  antiques  ne  sont 
pas  confinées  à  servir  d'écho,  plus  ou  moins  déformé,  à  ses  propres  thèses  et 
servent  plutôt  de  tremplin  ou  d'assises.  Les  citations  sont  davantage  la 
source  de  métalepse  que  des  métalepses  elles-mêmes.  Parlant  par  exemple 
des  gages  déposés  lors  des  contrats,  Grotius  écrit: 

Sénèque  a  eu  cela  en  vue,  lorsqu'il  a  dit  que  **les  uns  doivent  leur  parole,  les 
autres  leur  tutelle."  (De  Benef,  VII,  19).  C'est  aussi  sur  cette  règle  qu'il  aut 
juger  des  autres  contrats.'*^ 

Grotius  déduit  ou  induit  les  implications  modernes  des  théories  anciennes. 
Cette  méthode  qui  engendre  moins  la  discussion  conune  chez  Bellamin  que 
la  réflexion,  s'apparente  à  la  métalepse,  car  une  idée  en  provoque  une  autre. 
De  Nicolas  Faret,  enfm,  nous  savons  qu'il  illustra  le  mieux  la  copie,  résur- 
rection et  intégration  brute  du  texte  ancien,  ressassement  ou  réitération, 
sans  discours  préliminaires,  renvois  ou  références. 

Ainsi  malgré  l'étonnante  diversité  des  sujets  traités,  des  points  de  vue  et 
des  situations  des  auteurs,  un  emprunt  reste  soumis  à  des  lois  d'articulation 
apparemment  identiques  à  celles  du  langage;  par  substitution  ou  condensa- 
tion d'une  idée  par  une  autre  dans  le  style  métaphorique,  par  combinaison 
dans  l'oeuvre  métonymique.  Ce  sont  les  deux  voies  royales,  par  redouble- 
ment ou  glissement  du  sens,  d'accès  d'une  citation  au  texte  contemporain. 
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Le  rôle  de  ces  deux  opérations,  sur  lesquelles  se  greffent  divers  procédés  par- 
ticuliers, est  assez  fondamental  pour  que  nous  en  retrouvions  la  trace  dans 
toutes  les  influences  qui  s'exercèrent  à  la  Renaissance.  L'ouvrage  de 
Scipione  Ammirato^^  présente  cesformes  dans  l'arrangement  des  éléments 
tirés  de  Tacite.  Comme  pour  tous  les  auteurs  qui  puisent  abondamment 
dans  le  répertoire  d'un  autre,  les  procédés  varient  du  synonyme  à  l'an- 
tonyme, bien  qu'une  forme  particulière  de  relation  se  dégage  plus  nette- 
ment. Chez  Ammirato,  la  juxtaposition  de  textes  assez  identiques  est  le  tour 
le  plus  fréquemment  manié.  Il  ne  dédaigne  cependant  pas  multiplier  les 
nuances  d'un  précepte.  A  propos  de  la  valeur  d'entraînement  de  l'exemple 
donné  par  le  prince,  il  accumule  des  anecdotes  de  Tacite,  Plutarque,  Tite- 
Live,  pour  démontrer  que  les  sujets  copient  tantôt  la  vertu  de  modération 
du  souverain,  tantôt  son  penchant  à  la  gourmandise,  tantôt  son  amour  des 
lettres  ou  ses  qualités  d'esprit,  et  même  ses  maladies. ^^ 

L'interaction  de  deux  éléments  qui  ne  sont  pas  de  même  nature  rappelle  le 
procédé  fréquent  chez  Dallington  d'accoler  à  une  maxime  un  exemple  qui  ne 
la  concerne  qu'au  second  degré.  C'est  un  autre  état  de  contiguïté  que  mani- 
feste ce  passage: 

Le  meilleur  soldat  est  celuy  qui  s'y  est  le  plus  exercé,  si  bien  qu'il  est  nécessaire 
de  s'y  accoustumer  dès  l'enfance.  Cecy  sera  rendu  plus  intelligible  par  un 
passage  de  Sénèque,  auxquel  je  n'ay  pas  encore  touché,  mais  qui  est  fort  bien 
compris  dâs  les  paroles  de  Tacite  qui  dit  pour  troisième  raison  que  Drusus  fut  1 

envoyé  à  l'armée  en  Illyrie  pour  ne  flétrir  sa  jeunesse  dans  les  desbauches  de  ■* 

Rome,  outre  que  par  la  suitte  de  l'Histoire  on  void  bien  que  Drusus  n'estoit  en- 
core qu'un  enfant." 

A  l'occasion,  Ammirato  ajoute  un  jugement  sur  une  anecdote  notée  sans 
commentaires  chez  Tacite.  Il  blâmera  par  exemple  les  libéralités  excessives 
de  Néron.  Enfin,  à  l'instar  de  Grotius,  il  peut  amplifier  un  sujet  et  en  sonder 
les  ramifications.  Défendant  dans  son  traité  la  sentence:  **qu'un  bon  conseil 
est  un  grand  gaing,"  il  expose  les  cas  possibles  de  mauvais  effets  d'un  bon 
conseil,  et  vice  versa.  Il  affirme  alors  que  les  meilleurs  conseils  sont  ceux  qui 
se  tirent  de  diverses  opinions  et  ajoute: 

Car  si  l'on  ne  propose  qu'un  seul  advis,  il  s'y  faut  tenir:  si  plusieurs,  on  choisit 
le  meilleur,  &  le  plus  utile,  ce  qu'on  recognoist  aisément  en  les  opposant  tous 
l'un  à  l'autre.  Mais  surtout  Nullus  contationi  locus  in  eo  consiUo  quod  non 
potest  laudari  nisi  per  actum.  Il  ne  faut  pas  encore  différer  celuy  Vbi  per- 
niciosor  est  quies  quam  temeritas.^^ 

Le  développement  est  donc  couronné  de  deux  maximes  qui  forment  rétroac- 
tion, c'est-à-dire  qui  reviennent  sur  l'énoncé  pour  le  confirmer  tout  en  l'élar- 
gissant, de  sorte  que  même  la  citation  en  fonction  de  métalepse  joue  un  rôle 
accessoire  de  métaphore. 
C'est  le  jeu  de  ces  mécanismes  qui  assurent  aux  texte  son  extension  et  aux 
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idées  leur  progression.  L'éventail  des  possibilités  est  cependant  restreint. 
Dans  un  cas,  l'auteur  de  la  Renaissance  sélectionne,  dans  le  trésor  antique, 
les  thèmes  qui  concordent  le  mieux  à  son  propos  et  les  introduit  dans  son 
oeuvre,  soit  par  substitution,  c'est-à-dire  en  effaçant  sa  propre  expression 
comme  dans  la  copie,  soit  par  redoublement,  c'est-à-dire  en  ajoutant  la  cita- 
tion à  sa  pensée.  Dans  ce  remplacement  ou  ce  replacement,  l'identité  ap- 
parente des  concepts  n'empêche  pas  un  certain  nuancement,  dû  à  la  qualité 
d'expressivité  et  à  la  fonction  d'explicitation  de  la  citation. 

Cette  réaction,  substitutive,  devant  le  texte  ancien  fait  place  à  une  autre, 
predicative  cette  fois,  lorsque  la  similarité  des  notions  est  troublée  par  l'in- 
trusion d'une  dimension  conceptuelle  nouvelle.  L'élément  introduit  dans  le 
procès  en  cours  reste  cependant  en  position  de  contiguïté,  c'est-à-dire  qu'il 
garde  des  liens  plus  ou  moins  lâches  avec  l'idée  principale.  Dans  ce  pro- 
cessus, un  sujet  en  amène  un  autre  grâce  à  diverses  formules  de  dérivation. 

Ces  deux  types  de  connexion,  par  similarité,  par  contiguïté,  révèlent  deux 
styles  d'imitation,  le  premier  lié  à  la  périphrase  puisque  l'auteur  reprend  une 
idée  de  manière  un  peu  détournée  et  surtout  plus  fastueuse,  le  second  allié  à 
l'épiphrase,  lorsqu'on  fait  entendre  une  chose  par  une  autre.  La  préférence 
de  la  majorité  des  auteurs  dont  Mamix  et  Faret  va  à  la  relation  interne  de 
commutation  simplement  formelle.  La  citation  sert  à  valoriser  l'élocution. 
Seuls  Bellarmin,  Lipse  et  Grotius  favoriseront  plutôt  la  relation  externe 
d'assemblage,  qui  sert  le  mieux  la  réflexion. 
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32  Charles  Dumarsais,  Des  tropes,  Slatkine  Reprints,  Genève,  cité  par  Michel  Charles,  "Le 
Discours  des  figures,"  dans  Poétique,  1973,  n°15,  p.  362. 

33  Cité  par  M.  Charles,  op.  cit.,  p.  362-363. 
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35  Grotius,  op.  cit.,  L,  III,  p.  167. 
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Consolatory  Literature  of  the 
English  Recusants 

JOSEPHINE  EVETTS  SECKER 


The  consolatio:  early  developments  and  the  influence  of  Boethius 

The  consolatio  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  been  given 
final  literary  form  by  the  Greek  orator,  Grantor  (330-268).  Adopted  by  the 
Greek  Fathers  (Basil,  the  Gregories)  it  proved  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  Church.  In  the  Latin  tradition,  it  was  further  developed  by  writers 
such  as  Cyprian  and  Augustine  and  by  non-Christian  writers,  especially 
Seneca,  while  both  Cicero  and  Quintillian  formulated  rules  for  its  composi- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  form;^  it  is  enough  to 
recognize  that  it  is  an  ancient  genre  exploited  by  poets,  philosophers, 
orators  and  religious  pastors  and  that  it  is  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  adapta- 
tion. Although  the  original  consolatio  represented  a  philosophical  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  man's  mortality,  it  expanded  in  the  writings  of  the 
Cappadocian  fathers  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  adversity,  becoming 
more  than  a  literature  of  condolence.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  call  a  philo- 
sopher to  the  scene  of  a  mishap  to  provide  instant  explanation  and  comfort. 
This  habit  seems  to  have  been  taken  over  by  Popes  and  pastors  in  the  early 
Church  by  written  communication,  as  in,  for  example,  letters  written  to 
communities  on  the  removal  of  a  well-loved  bishop  and  the  large  body  of 
literature  written  for  those  suffering  persecution. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  is  a  pagan  as  well  as  a  Christian 
tradition  of  consolatio,  and  both  are  reflected  in  the  works  considered  here. 
It  seems  to  me  legitimate  to  begin  with  Boethius,  who  is  accessible  to  both 
kinds  of  interpretation  and  whose  ideas  feed  into  both  streams  of  con- 
solatory thought  in  English.  Since  the  translation  by  King  Alfred  of  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  which  provided  one  of  our  earliest  vernacular 
works,  England  has  seemed  Boethius*  natural  domicile.  He  has  been 
esteemed  the  intellectual  vade  mecum  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  spiritual 
influence  persisted  throughout  the  Reformation.  The  historical  relevance  of 
his  life  was  reinforced  for  Catholics  by  its  uncanny  likeness  to  that  of 
Thomas  More.  Whatever  modern  scholars  may  say  about  either  figure,  to 
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post-Reformation  Catholics  they  were  both  scholar-statesmen,  poets  and 
theologians,  and  both  were  martyrs  who  died  for  the  truth.  More  is  of 
course  familiar  with  Boethius*  work,  referring  to  it  on  occasion  and  even 
presenting  it  visually  in  the  Nostell  portrait.  However,  More  points  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  comfort  of  Philosophy  in  times  of  actual  persecution 
when  theoretical  argument  must  give  way  to  active  meditation,  though  he  is 
aware  of  the  power  of  secular,  stoic  consolation.  Renaissance  man  was 
generally  quite  happy  to  read  Christ  into  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
even  though  Boethius  makes  no  specific  reference  to  Him.  Boethius'  text 
became  the  standard  handbook  of  solace,  and  it  had  magnetic  attraction  for 
Renaissance  men  in  distress,  as  attested  by  Dante  himself  who  looked  to  the 
Consolation  expecting  to  find  silver,  but  finding  gold. 

Volumes  of  Boethius  came  from  European  presses  regularly,^  though  in 
England,  after  Chaucer's  translation  of  his  beloved  "Boece,'*  there  was  lit- 
tle before  the  Reformation.  To  Englishmen  suffering  for  their  faith,  it 
became  a  precious  work,  often  quoted,  its  spirit  pervading  much  of  the 
poetry  in  manuscript  and  printed  collections.  Recognizably  Boethian  are 
such  lyrics  as  Henry  Parker's  "Bedtime  Peace," ^  Thomas  Vaux's  **Of  a 
Contented  Minde'"^  and  Richard  Verstegan's  "Fort  of  Solitude,"^  as  indeed 
is  More's  own  "Against  my  Lady  Fortune."^  These  poems  represent  the 
secular  wisdom  of  the  tradition,  though  they  were  written  by  committed 
Christians  prepared  to  suffer  severe  punishments  for  their  faith.  Parker 
refers  specifically  to  Seneca,  and  both  he  and  Verstegan  echo  Cicero's 
thought  on  self-sufficiency.  Man  is  urged  to  rise  above  the  chances  of  For- 
tune, to  choose  poverty,  since  wealth  puts  the  "mynde  out  of  quyate."  They 
all  affirm  with  Verstegan  that  "true  freedom  is  enclos'd/  In  circuite  of  the 
mynde"  and  take  comfort  in  this  paradox,  as  did  Boethius  in  his  confine- 
ment. 

Boethius'  book  has  associations  with  English  prisoners.  We  are  told  that 
Edward  Barlow  read  the  work  in  prison  and  Sir  Harry  Coningsby  translated 
it  there  "for  my  owne  alleviation."^  Two  temporary  residents  of  the  Tower 
prepared  the  text:  the  Protestant  Sir  Richard  Grahame  translated  it^  and  a 
Latin  adaptation  was  made  by  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  dedicated  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. ^  Colville's  earlier  translation  dedicated  to  Queen 
Mary'^  was  aimed  to  lead  men  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself  translated  it  near  the  end  of  her  life  (1598).  In  1609  one  I.T. 
(Michael  Walpole)  saw  it  as  a  way  to  "felicitie"  and  presented  Boethius  as  a 
Christian  martyr."  Nicholas  Caussin's  popular  work,  translated  beautifully 
as  The  Holy  Court  by  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  has  a  long  section  on  Boethius, 
also  treating  him  as  the  ideal  pious  statesman  who  became  a  Christian  mar- 
tyr. ^^  All  these  works  made  Boethius  easily  accessible  in  the  vernacular,  and 
to  recusants  and  Protestants  alike,  he  was  clearly  a  non-controversial  Chris- 
tian comforter.  Perhaps  more  important  to  Catholics,  however,  were  the 
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imitations  and  developments  of  consolatory  writing  that  work  out  a  special 
Christian,  Catholic  and  English  philosophy  of  tribulation.  In  some  cases, 
these  works  are  no  longer  strictly  consolationes,  but  even  when  this  is  so,  the 
writers  are  aware  of  the  tradition  and  use  it  as  a  relevant,  if  distant,  model. 

Survey  of  Recusant  consolatory  writing,  1534-1610 

The  recusant's  awareness  of  the  precedent  for  his  condition  is  reflected  by 
the  translation  of  an  Epistle  Consolatory:  Of  an  Auncient  Pope  in  1576.^^ 
Pope  Clement's  letter  could  be  aptly  appropriated  by  the  persecuted  of  the 
English  flock.  It  demonstrates  the  main  purpose  of  Christian  consolatio.  He 
assures  his  children  of  his  concern  and  his  sharing  in  their  torment;  he  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  their  suffering  and  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness, 
which,  he  promises,  will  be  rewarded. 

Thomas  More's  Dialogue  of  Comfort  has  a  different  emphasis.  He  urged 
that  **euery  man  &  euery  woman  both,  appoynt  with  goddes  helpe  in  their 
owne  mynd  beforehand  what  thyng  they  intend  to  do  yf  the  very  worst 
fall.'*^"*  His  biographers  suggest  that  his  motive  was  "to  stirre  and  prepare 
the  mindes  of  englishe  men  manfully  and  couragiously  to  withstande  .  .  . 
the  imminent  and  open  persecution  whiche  he  foresawe."^^  His  is  the  earliest 
English  consolation,  written  in  the  Tower  while  awaiting  his  death  in  1534, 
and  I  am  assuming,  at  the  very  least,  that  subsequent  recusant  writers  were 
closely  familiar  with  More's  work.  Bishop  Fisher's  Spirituall  Consolation  is 
a  short  and  more  personal  work,  addressed  to  his  sister  -  also  from  the 
Tower.  ^^  Thomas  Hide's  Consolatorie  Epistle  to  the  Afflicted  Catholics  was 
published  in  1579,  and  Persons'  Epistle  of  the  Persecution  ofCatholikes  of 
England,  in  1582.*^  In  1587  appeared  both  A  Consolatory  Letter  to  all  the 
Afflicted  Catholikes  by  H.B.  and  Southwell's  Epistle  of  Comfort,  ^^  Dealing 
with  many  of  the  same  themes,  there  follows  in  1596  Triumphs  over  Death: 
or  a  Consolatorie  Epistle  for  afflicted  minds,  in  the  affects  of  dying  friends, 
a  strictly  traditional  consolation.^^  Consolatory  themes  appear  incidentally 
in  works  such  as  Persons'  Christian  Directory  and  in  such  devotional  writers 
as  Luis  de  Granada.^  In  addition  there  is  much  pamphlet-like  material  that 
shows  the  formal  consolation  much  reduced  and  used  in  ad  hoc  attempts  to 
cope  with  emergent  circumstances.  Such  is  Allen's  True,  Sincere  and 
Modest  Defence  of  English  Catholikes  that  suffer  from  their  faith  and  his 
Brief e  History  of  the  glorious  Marty rdome  of  XII  reverend  Priestes}^ 
Michael  Walpole's  Brief e  Admonition  to  all  English  Catholikes  also  sets  out 
to  give  comfort,  and  there  is  a  rather  touching  and,  in  its  own  way,  eloquent 
document  by  one  I.R.P.,  probably  John  Floyd,  A  Word  of  Comfort.  Or  a 
discourse  concerning  the  late  lamentable  accident  of  the  fall  of  a  roome  at  a 
Catholike  sermon  in  the  Blackfriars  that  might  also  be  considered  within  the 
extended  consolatory  genre.^  Poetry  from  printed  and  manuscript  sources 
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reflects  the  tradition,  both  isolated  lyrics  and  substantial  works  such  as 
Ralph  Buckland*s  original  psalms,  Seaven  Sparkes  of  the  Enkindled  Soule 
or  Thomas  Founders  *The  Cheerer:  A  Consolation  to  Afflicted  Catho- 
lykes.*'^  In  relation  to  the  above  works,  I  should  perhaps  mention  the  perti- 
nent and  popular  book,  Seneca's  De  Remediis,  translated  in  1547  as 
Remedyes  agaynst  all  Casuall  Chaunces;  and  thoroughly  Senecan  in  argu- 
ment and  manner  is  a  short  work  by  Erasmus,  A  Comfortable  exhorta- 
cion  against  the  chances  of  death,  which  also  identifies  comforts  as 
remedies.^"*  Protestant  writers  wrote  consolations  in  the  same  manner,  it 
might  be  added,  when  they  were  the  persecuted  minority,  as  those  of 
John  Scory,  George  Joye  and  John  Knoxe  himself  testify. ^^ 


Literary  form:  Epistle  and  Dialogue 

As  the  titles  suggest,  the  most  popular  form  is  the  epistle  or  the  dialogue,  the 
latter  Socratic  device  being  most  traditional  but  the  former  most  commonly 
used  in  Christian  writings.  The  history  of  the  epistle  is  a  study  in  itself,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  Church.  The  classical  epistolary  discourse 
became  the  vehicle  for  communication  and  persuasion  as  travel  became 
easier  and  politics  more  international.  Though  they  could  remain  personal, 
letters  came  increasingly  to  be  addressed  to  a  group  or  a  non-specified  au- 
dience to  whom  the  contents  might  prove  beneficial.  Southwell  alludes  to 
this  practice  in  his  opening: 

It  hath  bene  alwayes  a  laudable  custome  in  Gods  Church,  for  such  as  were  af- 
flicted in  time  of  persecution  not  onlye  by  continuall  prayer,  and  good  works, 
but  also  by  letters  &  bookes  to  comforte  one  another.  {Ep.  p.3) 

Aware  that  many  other  epistles  are  being  written,  he  offers  his  as  but 
another  bit  of  light  in  the  foggy  night  of  heresy. 

Boethius  uses  the  dialogue  effectively  not  only  to  portray  the  differing 
points  of  view  between  himself  and  Lady  Philosophy  but  also  to  register  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  argument  pulling  him  from  desolation  to  contentment. 
King  Alfred's  translation  sustains  the  allegorical  exchange  between 
"Wisdom"  and  **Mind"  but  Thomas  More,  significantly,  employs  two 
fallible  and  struggling  human  beings,  Vincent  and  Anthony,  to  wrestle  with 
political,  moral  and  theological  realities.  Several  poems  also  use  the 
dialogue  form,  varying  the  personae.  Such  is  Anthony  Copley's  "The 
Discouraged  Soul  and  the  Angel  of  Good  Cheer:  A  Dialogue"  and  the  brief 
poem  in  Alfield's  Reporte,  **A  Dialogue  between  a  Catholike  and  Consola- 
tion."^ This  poem  is  included  among  panegyrics  on  the  life  and  martyrdom 
of  Campion,  and  it  questions  the  waste  of  such  glorious  young  men.  Con- 
solation urges  "Dispaire  thou  not  thou  seely  mournful  wight"  and  demon- 
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strates  the  efficacy  of  suffering  and  the  abundance  of  zealous  young  men 
ready  to  follow  Campion's  example.  The  perplexed  Catholic  finally  ac- 
cedes: 

Fiat  voluntas  Dei  then  say  I,  j 

We  owe  a  death,  and  once  we  needes  ^ 

must  dy. 

In  other  works  where  there  is  no  actual  dialogue,  there  is  always  an  implied 
listener,  an  audience  whose  needs  and  objections  are  being  met. 

Recusant  literature  of  consolation  draws  on  the  conventional  forms  and 
topoi  of  the  genre,  and  builds  on  that  foundation  a  theological  superstruc- 
ture of  arguments,  counsels  and  promises  of  comfort  for  the  Christian 
facing  death  and  adversity,  especially  in  a  political  context.^^ 

Adversity:  human  experience  and  divine  purpose 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory  in  Rome  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
an  Englishman  which  says  that  he  *  *left  England  because  he  could  not  live  in 
his  country  without  the  Faith  and  having  come  to  Rome,  died  there  because 
he  could  not  live  apart  from  his  country."  This  was  the  dilemma  of  "the 
church  under  the  cross,'*  and  much  was  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
men.^  In  an  age  that  was  becoming  more  sophisticated  in  its  interest  in,  and 
understanding  of,  human  psychology,  we  can  expect  an  inward-looking  and 
analytical  literature,  reflecting  Hamlet's  observation  that  nothing  is  ill  but 
thinking  makes  it  so.^^  It  reflects,  too,  the  prevailing  humanist  concern  with 
human  happiness. ^^  Against  this  background  these  writers  encourage  each 
other  and  teach  men  how  to  endure,  as  indeed  does  Shakespeare  in  his  later 
characters,  who,  like  King  Lear,  are  often  **trained  in  the  school  of  adversi- 

Though  the  quality  of  writing  varies,  the  contents  remain  constant.  In 
presenting  the  nature  and  purpose  of  suffering,  all  agree  that  it  represents 
the  fundamental  pattern  of  Christian  experience  and  is  something  to  be 
desired.  They  all  insist  that  adversity  is  better  for  man  than  prosperity  -  so 
much  so  that  if  God  does  not  provide  it,  it  should  be  self-inflicted.  It  is  a 
matter  of  justice,  not  punishment,  claims  More,  and  Southwell  remarks 
that  when  a  man  considers  his  sin  he  "hath  rather  cause  to  maruaile  why  he 
is  not  in  hel  than  why  he  is  in  prison"  {Ep,  p.  76).  Tribulation  then  is  a 
demonstration  of  God's  mercy  that  makes  man  run  to  Him.  For  Hide  it  is  a 
gift  from  God,  and  for  Southwell,  Christ's  last  will  and  testament  bequeath- 
ed to  His  friends.  It  is  also  a  sign  that  a  man  is  of  Christ's  true  flock.  Hide 
distinguishes  between  the  troubled  love  of  the  saints  on  earth  and  the  quiet 
love  of  those  in  heaven,  an  idea  further  developed  by  Granada  who  insists 
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there  is  nothing  more  precious  to  God  than  **the  troubled  afflicted  love  of  a 
just  person,  that  is  tried  with  adversitie,  affliction  and  tribulation/*^^  God  is 
**more  desirous  to  have  us  affectionate,  then  fortunate  children,'*  claims 
Southwell,  and  so  "delighteth  more  to  see  our  torturings,  rackinges, 
chaynes,  and  imprisonments  for  his  sake**  {Ep.  p.  33).  But  we  should  not 
condemn  God,  the  husbandman,  for  delighting  in  man*s  passion,  because 
unless  a  seed  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  cannot  live,  he  argues.  This  is  a 
commonly  used  gospel  image  developed  at  length  by  H.B.  in  his  Con- 
solatory Letter  {x>»  104). 

In  the  Christian  Directorie,  Persons  demonstrates  how  tribulation  is  good 
for  man  by  using  the  example  of  David,  who  withstood  temptation  in 
adversity  but  fell  in  time  of  prosperity.  Tribulation  is  unavoidable  for  Chris- 
tians he  insists:  Christ  promised  it  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the 
example  of  the  Saints  show  this  promise  being  fulfilled.  It  is  purgatory  on 
earth  to  assure  bliss  hereafter.  Hawkins  translates  effectively  Caussin*s  sum- 
mary of  the  **  fruités  that  might  be  derived  from  tribulation  when  it  is  well 
managed**: 

Prosperity  ...  is  windy,  open,  slippery  &  inconsiderate. 
Adversity  ...  is  sober,  reserved,  prudent  and  circumspect;  the  one  under 
apparences  of  felicities,  bringeth  us  an  infinity  of  lyes,  the  other  is  ever  grave  & 
sincere;  the  one  deceaveth  us,  the  other  instructeth  us;  the  one  blindeth  us;  the 
other  enlighteneth  us;  the  one  polluteth  us;  the  other  purifyeth  us;  the  one 
charmeth  us  and  tyeth  up  our  understanding,  the  other  enfranchiseth  us;  the 
one  separateth  us  from  our  soveraigne  good,  and  maketh  us  fall  into  a  thou- 
sand sortes  of  vanityes,  the  other  draweth  us  back,  as  with  a  hooke,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  eternity;  one  createth  for  us  many  flatteries,  the  other 
discovereth  unto  us  many  true  friends,  (p.  452). 

The  mistrust  of  prosperity  reinforces  the  contemptus  mundi  theme  that  is 
central  to  consolation  argument.  Granada's  meditation  "Of  the  miseries  of 
this  life**  (Tewsdaie  Night)  claims  that  they  are  **ordeyned  ...  to 
withdrawe  our  hartes  from  the  inordinate  love  of  this  lyfe.**  Several  writers 
repeat  St.  Ambrose*s  explanation  of  adversity  through  the  image  of  the 
mother  anointing  her  breast  with  aloes  to  wean  her  infant  from  her  com- 
forts. Southwell  comments  that  if  life  were  allowed  to  be  sweet,  man  would 
delay  on  the  way;  misery  at  least  makes  him  hurry  to  the  next  life.  All  these 
works  document  the  ills  and  misery  of  life  in  conventional  terms.  To  all,  it  is 
a  vale  of  tears.  Granada  argues,  typically,  that  man  is  **farre  more  prompt 
and  readie  ...  to  pewlinge  and  weepinge,  then  to  ioye  and  mirth** 
(Tewsdaie  Night).  In  addition  to  the  natural  misery  man  is  heir  to,  abnormal 
disasters  such  as  earthquakes  and  storms  speak  to  man  of  his  vulnerability. 
God  also  designs  particular  adversities  to  draw  men  to  himself,  strengthen- 
ing the  faithful  and  bringing  the  apathetic  to  repentance.  These  are  often  a 
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last  resort,  following  many  unsuccessful  "embassyes  of  love."  Writing  in  a 
medieval  mode,  Southwell  dramatizes  Christ  as  the  **faithfull  paramour  of 
our  soule,  hanging  in  most  rufull  manner  naked,  wounded  and  redye  to 
dye  upon  the  Crosse": 

Tell  my  beloued  that  I  languishe  for  love.  And  we  most  ungratefullye  have 
refused  his  messengers. 

He  hath  shewed  us  his  feete  nayled  to  attend  our  comminge,  his  side  open  to 
geve  us  entrance,  his  armes  stretched  forth  redye  to  embrace  us,  his  head  in- 
clined to  afford  us  the  kisse  of  peace  .  .  .  But  we  .  .  .  have  contemned  all  his 
inuitings.  .  .  .  But  seing  that  he  cannot  moue  us  with  so  many  griefes  susteyn- 
ed  in  our  behalfe,  he  obscureth  the  sonne  of  our  comfortes,  he  sendeth  earth- 
quakes of  tribulations,  he  maketh  the  graues  open ...  to  wynne  in  a  maner  by 
force,  sith  by  love  he  coulde  not  .  .  .  {Ep.  18) 

Here  man's  sin  is  ingratitude,  and  all  writers  agree  that  the  major  reason  for 
tribulation  is  punishment  for  sin,  and  even  so  it  is  far  less  than  man  deserves. 
H.B.  is  the  only  writer  to  castigate  Catholics  for  their  lack  of  fervour  and 
unwillingness  to  accept  persecution.  He  laments  **the  golden  dayes  of  those 
first  Christians  among  whome  the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour  was  yet 
warme,"  for  they  were  zealous  to  suffer  "all  kinde  of  exquisite  and  grevous 
tormentes."  He  asks  God  to  kindle  the  devotion  of  **this  our  dull  age  and 
dead  season'  '  so  that  men  would  not  need  so  much  encouragement  and  con- 
solation (p.  4). 

Several  writers  imply  that  God  allows  certain  events  because  they  provide 
good  publicity  for  the  cause.  Both  Southwell  and  Persons  evaluate  martyr- 
dom as  newSy  at  home  and  abroad,  making  men  curious  and  compelling 
belief.  It  has  always  been  so.  If  a  Stephen  had  not  been  stoned  to  death,  the 
Church  would  not  have  had  a  St.  Paul.  But  the  ultimate  reason  why  God 
sends  suffering  is,  according  to  Persons,  simply  "that  it  pleseth  him  best  so" 
(Dir.  p.  641),  a  sentiment  that  would  certainly  find  no  place  in  any  consola- 
tion 0Ï  philosophy. 

This  then  is  the  pattern  of  Christian  Ufe,  documented  in  Scripture  and 
Church  history.  Every  life  must  move  between  the  rod  that  corrects  and  the 
staff  that  supports,  between  Gethsemane  and  Tabor.  The  favourite  models 
are  "Job's  calamitous  case  and  dolefull  dayes  uppon  a  dunghill"  (Hide  p.  83) 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Southwell  claims  that  "even  our  blessed  Lady  .  .  . 
was  throwne  downe  as  deep  in  temporal  miseries  as  she  was  advanced  in 
spirituall  honours  ..."  (Triumphs,  C.2).  In  contrast  to  Mary  Magdalene 
who  weeps  and  wrings  her  hands,  she  was  the  model  of  patience  and 
equanimity  in  adversity,  and  she  becomes  the  model  of  the  consoled.^^ 

Coping  with  adversity:  metaphors  of  transformation. 

One  is  struck  forcibly  in  reading  these  works  by  the  need  and  the  attempt  to 
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find  a  spiritual  alchemy  that  will  change  pain  into  joy.  To  this  end  they  ran- 
sack the  Bible,  Patristic  writings  and  natural  lore  for  metaphors  of  transfor- 
mation. This  profusion  of  images  is,  admittedly,  a  characteristic  of  much 
contemporary  prose,  but  it  is  nowhere  more  urgent.^  These  writers  are  not 
only  presenting  the  mysterious  paradox  of  finding  life  through  death,  but 
they  are  attempting  to  alter  their  perception  of  reality,  to  mollify  affliction 
by  transforming  it.  The  poet  Southwell  presents  the  greatest  density  of 
metaphor,  which  is  not  surprising  since  his  attempt  enters  the  realm  of 
poetry  where  the  magical  power  of  language  is  used  to  enchant  and  to  make 
one  behold  another  truth  and  a  more  sublime  reality. 

Lying  behind  every  work  mentioned  is  the  essentially  biblical  metaphor 
of  the  mystical  body,  developing  the  relationship  between  Head  and 
Members  whose  suffering  must  be  mutual.  Equally  prevalent  is  the 
metaphor  of  the  ship  of  the  Church,  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  in  the 
manner  of  the  Church  Fathers.  The  Church  in  tribulation  is  the  tempest- 
tossed  ship  at  sea.  Since  Christ  is  both  captain  and  pilot  and  there  are  twelve 
rowers,  it  cannot  fail  to  reach  a  safe  haven.^^  Therefore  men  must  weather 
the  storm  with  hope.  This  metaphor  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
consolatio  and  has  itself  weathered  storms  of  history.  It  can  encompass  such 
incidents  from  the  gospels  as  Christ  in  the  ship  with  his  disciples  in  the 
Galilean  storm  or  Peter  walking  on  water.  Hide  so  uses  it  and  concludes  the 
sequence:  "What  now  must  you  do  but  go  to  Christ,  as  his  disciples  did, 
awake  him  as  they  did,  cry  unto  him,  as  they  did,  O  Lord,  save  us"  (p.  93). 
The  rich  associations  that  have  accrued  to  this  image  through  Patristic  com- 
mentary and  ecclesiastical  tradition  make  it  powerful  and  compelling.  Such 
use  contrasts  significantly  with  John  Knoxe's  treatment  of  the  "little  boat" 
in  his  own  consolation,  where  these  associations  are  consciously  excluded. 

Most  common  are  biblical  images  of  affliction  sent  by  God,  such  as 
polishing  stones  for  the  temple,  hardening  pots  in  the  oven,  and  the  refining 
of  gold,  and  many  writers  quote  Amos'  comment  that  "the  sweet  presage  of 
a  fayre  day  is  a  misty  morning"  (Floyd,  p.  56).  Influenced  by  Augustine's 
treatment  of  adversity  as  medicine,  medical  images  abound.  Southwell 
asserts  that  damnation  is  a  disease  and  points  out  that  "where  God  pur- 
poseth  to  heale,  he  spareth  not  to  launce  .  .  ."  (Ep.  p.  21),  while  Persons 
urges  that,  since  for  the  sake  of  bodily  health,  we  "yeelde  willingly  some 
part  of  our  blood  to  be  taken  from  us  .  .  .  how  much  more  should  we  do 
this  for  eternal  health  and  salvation  of  our  soules"  (Dir.  p.  656). 

Southwell  and  Hide  in  particular  use  esoteric  bits  of  information  from 
natural  history,  about  beavers,  boars,  falcons  and  leopards.  Southwell  sees 
God's  friends  as  his  favourite  hawks  kept  hooded  and  fettered  because 
loved:  "So  dealt  God  with  David  ...  yet  put  he  jesses  to  his  Legges"  {Ep, 
p.  12).  The  leopard  conceit  is  apt  and  works  well  in  this  context:  since  the 
leopard  so  hates  even  the  sight  of  man, 
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to  auoyde  rage  thereof,  the  custome  is  to  shew  unto  it  a  mans  picture,  in  a 
paper,  which  it  .  .  ,  teareth  assunder  .  .  .  Even  so  is  it  in  the  devill  and  his 
followers  who  not  being  able  to  wreake  their  malice  agaynst  almighty  God, 
.  .  .  turne  their  spite  agaynst  gods  image,  that  is  mans  soule.  .  .  .  (Ep.  p.  8) 

This  idea  appears  in  Basil,  but  many  similar  pictures  might  come  from  Pliny 
or  contemporary  emblem  books.  There  are  frequent  descriptions  of  com- 
mon emblem  subjects  such  as  the  phoenix,  the  palm  or  the  camomile.  The 
crushing  of  coriander  represents  dismemberment  of  martyrs  to  Southwell, 
who  would  have  seen  it  as  but  another  divinely-inspired  correspondence 
between  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  God.  Persons  recites  the  parables  of  the 
competition  between  the  sun  and  the  wind  to  make  a  man  take  off  his  coat 
in  order  to  illustrate  that  the  devil's  temptations  are  most  effective  in  time  of 
prosperity.  Southwell  is  the  most  likely  to  develop  individual  images,  as  in 
his  conventional  panegyric  of  the  deceased  sister  in  the  Triumphs  over 
Death.  She  is  described  as  **a  pure  fish,  but  yet  swimming  in  muddy 
streames"  for  whom  **it  was  not  time  to  drawe  her  to  shoare"  {Ep.  p.  2).  In 
his  poetry  we  see  the  alchemy  of  metaphor  working  to  console,  particularly 
in  such  a  lyric  as  **Decease,  Release"  where  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  meets  her 
agony  with  repose,  perceiving  that 

My  skaffold  was  the  bedd  where  ease 

I  founde. 

The  blocke  a  pillowe  of  eternal  reste.^^ 

In  the  same  spirit  Verstegan  transforms  anguish  into  joy  by  a  striking 
image  in  which  Christ's  cross  becomes  the  world's  maypole. ^^  The  func- 
tion of  such  metaphors  is  almost  therapeutic,  and  they  contain  the  essence 
of  the  Christian's  hope  and  the  substance  of  his  consolation.  Whatever 
God  sends  (or  Boethius'  Fortuna  or  Alfred's  Wyrd),  the  Christian  can  be 
not  only  invulnerable  by  conquest  of  reason,  which  is  the  classical  ideal, 
but  he  can  be  transfigured  by  his  experience,  accompanying  Christ 
through  the  cross  to  the  resurrection.  Persons  urges  that  **If  all  this  doe 
make  us  Hke  to  Christ  crucified:  then  is  there  singular  great  cause  why  we 
should  take  comfort  and  consolation  therein"  {Dir.  p.  657).  Nowhere  do 
these  writers  advocate  the  apatheia  of  the  mystics.  Suffering  is  to  be  tasted 
and  passed  through. 

English  adaptation  of  consolatory  arguments.  Recusant  adversity: 
lamentation,  exile,  imprisonment,  death,  martyrdom. 

The  consolatio  of  the  persecuted  Catholic  was  not  merely  a  call  to  fortitude 
or  an  application  of  the  **moral  medication"  of  the  Stoic  tradition.  It  is 
based  on  the  promise  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  which  Southwell's 
Triumphs  over  Death  begins:  *  *If  it  be  a  blessing  of  the  virtuous  to  mourne, 
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it  is  the  rewarde  of  those,  to  be  comforted;  and  he  that  pronounced  the  one, 
promised  the  other  .  .  .  ."  All  of  these  works  constantly  reiterate  Christ's 
promise  that  he  would  send  a  Comforter,  and  this  distinguishes  Christian 
from  philosophical  consolation  most  significantly.  Another  biblical  pro- 
mise repeated  endlessly  is  the  Pauline  claim  that  God  will  not  allow  more 
than  a  man  can  endure,  even  if  it  means  performing  miracles.  Southwell 
asserts  that  for  each  man  there  is  a  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  when  the 
enemy  presses  -  "the  sea  will  honour  a  true  Israelite"  (Ep,  p.  140^^  -  and  he 
illustrates  the  same  point  later  when  insisting  that  every  pain  brings  with  it  a 
corresponding  comfort.  So  when  Stephen  was  stoned,  he  **sawe  heaven 
open,  and  Christ  standing  on  the  right  hande  of  his  father"  (Ep.  p.  230. 
Associated  with  this  is  the  argument  that  comfort  would  feel  less  satisfying 
if  man  did  not  first  feel  pain  and  desolation.  If  all  this  be  so,  then  even  the 
afflicted  can,  and  should,  be  merry  with  More,  and  with  Hide  feel  "iocun- 
ditie  of  spirite  in  tribulation"  (p.  31).  Such  acceptance  will,  consolers  claim, 
puzzle  onlookers,  several  repeating  St.  Bernard's  comment  that  men  **see 
our  afflictions  but  not  ur  consolations,"  for  these  are  private  and  inward. ^^ 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  before  the  English  writers  the  powerful  biblical 
model  of  the  psahnist  pouring  out  his  grief  and  watering  his  couch  with 
tears.  They  seemed  to  appreciate  the  therapeutic  value  of  lamentation,  and, 
after  all,  the  medieval  complaint  grew  out  of  Christ's  own  reproaches  on  the 
cross,  where  even  the  Son  of  God  questioned  his  Father's  will  before  em- 
bracing it.  Though  the  complaint  bewails  human  misery,  it  arises  out  of  a 
positive  impulse  towards  hope  and  joy.  Boethius'  dialogue  begins  with  Lady 
Philosophy's  reprimand,  "Now  is  the  time  for  cure  rather  than  complaint" 
(p.  139).  The  consolatio  pre-supposes  lamentation. 

Many  of  the  works  contain  a  catalogue  of  tortures  depicting  what  men 
must  endure.  Thomas  Pounde  echoes  that  of  the  hymn  Aeterna  Christi 
Munera  in  his  long  consolatory  poem  but  it  remains  merely  a  list.""^  South- 
well's picture  is  most  effective,  building  up  through  graphic  detail  to  the 
ultimate  torture  of  hell  itself,  which  puts  all  temporal  pain  into  perspective. 
But  anger  comes  as  much  from  the  fact  of  injustice  as  from  actual  physical 
causes.  Allen's  Briefe  History  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Boethius:  "Pro 
verae  virtutis  premiis  falsi  sceleris  poenas  subimus,"  and  this  is  a  typical 
recusant  complaint."*^  Most  emotive  are  Buckland's  poetic  lamentations 
where  he  documents  the  Catholic's  suffering  in  a  personal  outburst  of  rage 
and  pain.  In  the  first  of  his  Seaven  Sparkes,  God  is  bombarded  with  cries 
for  help  and  accounts  of  anguish  by  means  of  various  rhetorical  devices. 
One  is  moved  here  by  sheer  quantity  and  insistence.  The  second  psalm, 
which  he  describes  as  "conslatorie,"  assures  the  reader  and  the  persecuted 
that  God  is  not  asleep  or  ignorant  of  their  fate.  He  sees  and  knows  and  is 
deliberately  allowing  their  situation.  But  help  does  come,  and  the  scattered 
flock  will  be  re-united.  He  is  still  the  good  Shepherd. 

Interestingly,  only  H.B.  deals  at  any  length  with  the  everyday  recusant 
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problems  such  as  church  attendance  and  the  punishments  associated  with 
refusal.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  letter  and  more  was  supposed  to  follow. 
He  deals  with  the  threat  and  the  reality  of  poverty  brought  about  by  paying 
heavy  fines,  and  he  meets  the  recusant's  moan  with  something  less  than 
sympathy,  pointing  out  that  in  the  golden  days  of  persecution  Christians 
had  nothing  to  lose  since  they  had  sold  all  to  give  to  the  poor.  Today, 
however, 

a  mole  hill  appeareth  more  than  a  mountain  did  in  times  past .  .  .  yea  more  are 
dismayed  at  the  pinching  of  their  purse,  then  men  would  in  former  age  have 
ben  appalled  at  the  tearing  of  their  fleshe  &  the  breaking  of  their  bones,  (p.  15) 

In  response  to  actual  complaints  he  exhorts: 

Dreade  not  the  flames  of  penurye  in  this  lyfe,  knowing  that  if  you  be  caste  into 
thys  furnace,  Christ  himselfe  wil  come  and  joyne  in  companie  with  you,  caus- 
ing this  fervent  flame  of  worldlye  wante,  to  become  lyke  a  freshe  ayre  of  com- 
fortable dewe,  by  spiritual  comfort  through  his  grace  ....  (p.  109) 

In  the  poetry,  this  element  of  lamentation  fuses  with  the  pervasive  Eliza- 
bethan elegaic  mode.  The  popular  lyric  "Tichborne's  Elégie,*'  found  in 
numerous  printed  and  manuscript  collections,  expresses  this  most  generally 
and  most  effectively."^^  Many  other  lyrics  communicate  the  same  sense  of 
waste  and  loss,  rather  than  a  cry  of  pain  in  torture.  While  love-poets  of  the 
day  made  their  imaginary  moan,  the  persecuted  Catholics  in  real  anguish 
made  their  poetry  out  of  suffering,  having  first  ascertained  along  with  Per- 
sons that  **It  is  lawfull  and  allowable  refuge  delivered  us  by  nature  herself e 
to  mourne  and  bewayle  in  time  of  affliction  ..."  (Ep.  p.  4). 

The  physical  dispersion  of  English  Catholics  was  a  constant  source  of 
pain,  and  allusions  to  it  are  poignant.  Here  again  the  theme  of  exile  blends 
naturally  with  the  native  literary  temper.  It  is  a  theme  as  old  as  English 
poetry  itself  and  one  that,  from  the  "Seafarer"  and  **Deor"  onwards,  the 
language  has  been  able  to  accommodate  evocatively.  In  mood  and  content, 
exile  poems  of  a  Raleigh  or  a  Southwell  suggest  that  it  is  a  **powerful  native 
tradition .""^^  Hide  records  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  as  precedent  for 
their  experience.  But  the  problem  was  more  psychologically  complex  than 
the  simple  exile  motif  might  suggest.  Having  acknowledged  the  dilemma  of 
the  Englishman  who  died  in  Rome,  the  recusant  still  had  to  cope  with  Chris- 
tian teaching  that  man's  real  patria  was  not  on  this  earth.  The  exile's  pain 
for  his  native  land  gives  shape  to  his  longing  for  his  spiritual  home.  Henry 
Walpole's  prison  vision  considers  first  how  his  "Thirstie  soule" 

f from  banishment  she  more  and  more 
Desyres  to  see  her  countrie  deare. 
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But  the  next  stanza  shows  that  it  is  not  England  he  yearns  for, 

ffrom  Babilon  she  would  retome 
unto  her  home  and  towne  of  peace 
hierusalem  where  joyes  abound.  .  .  .^ 

Though  he  might  concur  with  the  self-sufficient  Stoic  that  the  wise  man 
knew  no  such  thing  as  exile,  and  though  he  knew  that  the  Christian  **cannot 
be  banished  from  Christ  wherever  he  be"  (Hide,  p.  76),  yet  he  longed  for  a 
resting  place.  He  realized  that  in  many  ways  it  was  easier  to  be  abroad 
among  foreign  co-religionists  than  at  home  among  heretics,  despite  all  the 
attendant  political  problems.  Many  of  these  consolations  appear  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  English  Catholics  from  exile,  for  example,  those  of  Hide, 
Walpole,  Persons,  H.B.,  though  the  work  of  the  latter  was  printed  secretly 
in  England. 

Imprisonment  was  an  alternative  to  exile,  and  it  has  a  long  and  close 
association  with  the  consolation.  The  ripe  wisdom  of  men  willingly  deprived 
of  freedom  and  ready  to  die  has  special  potency,  as  witnessed  by  the  con- 
tinuing fascination  with  More's  Tower  works.  Last  letters  to  friends  and  co- 
religionists have  something  about  them  of  the  **last  words"  of  epic  heroes, 
and  so  have  particular  poignancy.  Most  of  those  included  in  Allen's  Brief e 
History  proclaim  the  success  of  consolatory  arguments  and  attest  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  divine  consoler.  So  with  more  than  Stoic  quietness,  Sherwin 
speaks  of  the  mental  repose  he  has  experienced  since  his  death  sentence  was 
known,  commenting  that  **neither  the  sharpnes  of  the  death  hath  much  ter- 
rified me,  nor  the  shortnes  of  life  much  troubled  me.""^^ 

Hide  sees  imprisonment  as  a  sustained  martyrdom.  At  the  same  time  he 
recognizes  that  the  earth  -  England  itself  -  is  a  prison  and  freedom  comes 
only  through  death.  It  was  an  era  when  many  men  of  aU  persuasions  were  in 
and  out  of  prison,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Boethian  meditations  on 
freedom  of  the  mind  were  common,  both  secular  and  religious.  Southwell's 
treatment  of  prison  is  vivid  and  practical  in  his  letter  to  "Gods  prisoners." 
He  sees  it  as  an  honour  to  be  imprisoned  for  the  one  true  faith,  and  he 
stresses  how  vital  the  exclusive  rightness  of  their  cause  is  to  the  justification 
of  their  suffering.  This  idea  is  dwelt  upon  in  Walpole's  Brief e  Admonition, 
where  he  insists  upon  conformity,  while  Hide  stresses  that  unity  brings  con- 
solation to  the  confined.  Southwell  assesses  compensations  that  imprison- 
ment can  bring  to  the  just.  It  is  a  marvellous  opportunity  for  prayer  and 
contemplation,  and  it  effects  in  practice  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
undertaken  in  baptism.  In  this  state  God  is  with  his  children  most  specifical- 
ly, transforming  the  cell  into  a  royal  court.  Southwell  effects  this  change  in 
the  same  way  as  in  his  Christmas  poem  where  the  stable  and  the  stall  become 
Christ's  palace  and  chair  of  state."*^  He  gives  numerous  examples  of  biblical 
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prisoners  and  records  all  the  great  prison  events,  concluding  that  **prison  is 
a  schoole  of  divine  and  hidden  misteries,  to  Gods  f rendes  .  .  .  and  a  cell  of 
repentance  to  carelesse  offenders"  {Ep.  p.  1060. 

Many  recusant  lyrics  have  a  prison  setting  and  express  diverse  reactions  to 
imprisonment.  Henry  Walpole  yearns  for  his  **prisoned  mynd"  to  be  "out/ 
of  chains  and  fetters  of  the  flesh"  and  to  achieve  this  freedom  he  concen- 
trates on  the  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Two  poems  by  Francis  Tregian 
lament  his  isolation  from  his  loved  ones."*^  The  "Prayer  in  Prison"  also 
shows  deep  fear  about  his  own  resolution,  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  assures 
her  that  the  "doleful  mynde"  is  "restored  to  mirthe,/  By  perfect  prayer," 
and  he  invites  her  to  be  united  with  him  in  such  prayer.  In  "Captivitie" 
Lord  Vaux  gives  vent  to  the  pain  of  deprivation,  each  stanza  concluding: 

Is  this  a  life,  nay  death  you  maie  it  call 

That  feeles  eche  payne,  and  knowes  no  joye  at  all."^ 

The  same  themes  recur  elsewhere.  The  cell  either  is  a  tomb  or  else  prepares 
man  for  one.  Behind  all  this  is  the  belief  fiercely  acclaimed  by  Southwell  that 
"Our  prisons  preach,  our  punishments  couverte,  our  deade  quarters  and 
bones  confounde  your  heresye"  (Ep,  p.  197"^. 

Imprisonment  held  little  terror  for  More,  but  he  records  with  deep  feeling 
his  fear  of  death  and  of  physical  pain.  This  is  something  not  found  in  tradi- 
tional consolatiOy  and  it  gave  his  work  special  efficacy  for  Catholic 
prisoners  who  followed. 

The  consolatio  itself  grew  out  of  the  traditions  of  funeral  oratory  where 
the  purpose  was  to  celebrate  the  deceased  and  to  give  the  bereaved  a  per- 
spective on  life  and  death.  It  was  conventional  to  argue  the  futility  of 
mourning.  The  established  view  of  the  genre  was  that  death  was  "finis  aut 
transitus."  Grief  was  therefore  inappropriate,  "to  weep  for  one  who  is 
happy  is  envy;  for  one  who  does  not  exist,  madness.""^^  For  Christian  writers 
the  issue  is  more  certain  and  more  rich.  Southwell  shows  fine  common  sense 
in  treating  death  simply  as  the  passage  from  this  life  to  the  next,  and  of  the 
manner  of  death  he  observes  that  "Goliath  was  as  much  hurt  by  Davids 
little  stone  as  Samson  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  house.  One  death,  is  no 
more  death  than  an  other  and  as  well  the  easyest  as  the  hardest,  taketh  our 
lyfe  from  us"  {Ep.  p.  1230-^^  Floyd's  strangely  moving  document,  his  Word 
of  Comfort,  considers  the  fact  of  sudden,  violent  and  accidental  death  as  an 
instrument  of  God's  wisdom.  The  "fatal  Vespers"  or  "doleful  evensong" 
as  the  incident  was  described  by  puritan  opponents,  brought  to  Floyd's 
mind  that  strange  case  of  Tobias  who  "was  strucken  blind  with  swallowes 
dung  falling  into  his  eyes,  when  coming  home  from  burying  bodyes  of  the 
faithfull  that  had  been  slayne"  (p.  7).  Man  cannot  understand  the  peculiar 
purposes  of  God,  whose  custom  is  ever  "to  send  strange  disasters  upon  his 
servants"  (p.  8). 
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The  traditional  consolatio  usually  recited  the  examples  of  deaths  to  be  ad- 
mired or  condemned.  Recusant  consolations  also  celebrate  the  deaths  of  the 
just,  using  historical  figures  and  contemporary  models  from  among  the  fre- 
quent martyrdoms  in  England.  The  inner  torment  of  the  wicked  is  demon- 
strated with  more  satisfaction  than  one  might  wish  in  Southwell's  catalogue, 
beginning  with  Nero  and  ending  with  Elizabethan  pursuivants.  Those  who 
dealt  with  Boethius  contrasted  his  cruel  but  serene  end  with  that  of  his 
persecutor,  Theodoric.^* 

The  recusant  consolation  sometimes  incorporates  elements  of  the  ars 
moriendiy  teaching  men  how  to  die  and  accept  mortality.  The  concern  with 
the  process  of  death  and  torture  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  addition  to 
the  genre.  Though  Boethius'  own  death  was  cruel  in  the  extreme,  he  does 
not  deal  with  the  issue.  English  Catholic  consolers,  however,  employ  every 
rhetorical  device  to  persuade  men  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom  which  to 
Southwell  is  "this  crown  our  greatest  enemies  set  upon  our  heads'*  (Ep.  p. 
162).  The  day  of  death  is  always  referred  to  as  the  birthday  and  Fisher  saw  it 
as  his  marriage  day.  All  the  comforts  for  the  martyr  are  marshalled:  martyr- 
dom ensures  eternal  memory  and  fulfills  all  the  mysteries  of  baptism,  as 
Saints  Augustine  and  Thomas  demonstrate,  for  it  enacts  the  perfect  imitatio 
Christi  through  the  **baptism  of  blood."  In  a  passage  of  balanced  anti- 
theses, Southwell  develops  Tertullian's  contrast: 

baptisme  taketh  away  our  faite,  &  martirdom  our  frayltye,  baptisme  geveth  us 
the  keye,  but  martirdome  letteth  us  in.  That  maketh  us  members  of  the  mili- 
tant, this  of  the  tryumphante  Churche,  that  geveth  us  force  to  walke  to  our 
ioumeis  end,  and  to  fight  for  the  victorye,  but  this  setleth  us  in  repose  and 
crowneth  our  conquest.  Baptisme  bringeth  us  forthe  as  the  mother  doth  the 
children  .  .  .  But  martirdome  bringeth  us  forthe  as  the  Lyonesse  doth  her 
whelpe.  {Ep.  p.  140^ 

The  section  culminates  in  the  acclamation,  **these  considerations  are 
enough  to  encourage  us  to  be  greedy  for  martyrdom."  This  is  felt  by  recu- 
sant writers  to  be  the  most  sublime  theme  towards  which  all  the  others 
move.  At  the  same  time  they  emphasize  with  Hide  that  "you  may  be  Mar- 
tyrs without  stroke  of  sworde,  if  you  keepe  patience  in  your  hearts"  (p.  88). 

Stylistic  qualities  of  recusant  consolation. 

Much  of  the  prose  is  brief  and  business-like,  since  there  is  no  leisure  for  art 
in  the  admonitions  and  exhortations  urgently  written  and  dangerously 
distributed.  It  is  a  body  of  literature  written  by  and  for  men  of  action.  Even 
so,  there  is  a  force  and  eloquence  born  of  intense  emotion  that  can  make 
even  pamphlets  compelling,  while  avoiding  many  of  the  faults  of  much 
pamphlet  controversy.  There  is  no  slander,  for  example,  and  no  personal 
malevolence.  Heretics  may  appear  constantly  in  bestial  terms  but  they  are 
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general  and  allegorical.  It  does  not  take  comfort  in  vengeance,  in  contrast  to 
the  carefully  justified  **just"  revenge  of  John  Knoxe's  consolation.  All  em- 
phasize that  it  is  God's  quarrel  and  He  will  revenge  His  own  cause.  As 
Michael  Walpole's  Admonition  explains,  **we  wish  for  no  mans  fall  that  we 
may  arise:  we  would  rejoyce  but  would  have  none  to  sorrow'*  (Introd.). 

Elsewhere  writers  are  more  aware  of  literary  traditions  and  techniques. 
Fisher,  for  example,  writes  in  form  of  a  meditation  on  the  moment  of  death, 
using  a  fictitious  persona.  He  describes  the  work  as  "a  maner  of  lamenta- 
tion and  sorrowful  complayning  made  in  the  person  of  one  that  was  hastily 
prevented  by  death."  Southwell  often  adopts  the  same  technique,  presen- 
ting a  dramatic  circumstance  out  of  which  he  will  develop  a  meditation.  The 
scene  is  composed  thus: 

Remember  howe  often  you  have  bene  with  Christe  at  his  Supper,  and  reasone 
nowe  requireth  you  should  followe  him  to  Gethsemanie  not  to  sleepe  with 
Peeter,  but  with  him  to  sweate  bloode.  {Ep.  p.  134^) 

He  often  presents  a  setting  with  the  immediacy  urged  in  Ignatian  medita- 
tion, as  when  he  insists  on  the  contemplation  of  the  **miseries  of  our 
bodies"  by  means  of  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the  sick,  described  in  graphic 
detail: 

Doe  but  cast  your  eyes  into  one  hospitall  of  lazars,  see  what  cankers,  fistuloes, 
ulcers,  and  rottings,  what  wolfes,  sores,  and  festured  carbuncles.  Wey  the 
miseries  of  the  phrensye,  palsey,  letargy,  falling  sicknesses,  and  lunasye.  Con- 
sider the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  eares,  mouth  .  .  .  consider  the  inflrniityes  of  the 
mynde,  the  furious  rages,  enuyes, .  .  .  unplacable  sorrows,  and  desperate  pas- 
sions, the  continuall  hells,  tormentes  and  remorse  of  conscience.  {Ep.  p.  590 

See,  weigh,  consider:  by  such  imperatives  he  forces  the  reader  to  imagine 
and  to  understand.  These  are  devices  equally  suitable  to  the  exhortation  of 
the  preacher  as  to  the  solitary  reader.  Unwittingly,  the  soul  is  led  into 
meditation  to  find  comfort. 

All  the  writers  show  that  they  are  constantly  aware  of  their  audience  and 
so  establish  an  intimate  and  caring  relationship.  Page  by  page  they  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  readers  in  their  distress.  Such  vocatives  are  com- 
monest in  Hide:  **0  ye  afflicted  ...  ye  that  be  tempested,"  **0  you 
persecuted  Catholikes  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  who  suffer  for  justice  sake,"  **0  you 
troubled  Christians  and  you  afflicted  Catholikes  .  .  .,"  **0  you  that  lie  at 
home  in  chains.  ..."  Intensity  is  built  up  through  such  invocations  and  by 
constant  exclamation  and  rhetorical  questions.  **0  blindness  and  dullness 
of  harte!"  Southwell  exclaims  stridently, 

.  .  .  had  you  rather  have  God  then  man  for  your  enemye?  Had  you  rather  lyve 
captyves  here  in  earth,  then  dye  to  be  Sayntes  in  heaven?  What  are  your  riches 
as  you  use  them,  but  gives  to  cheyne  you,  and  fetter  you  in  sinne?  {Ep.  p.  1740 
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The  reader  is  pinned  down.  There  is  no  escape  but  by  assent.  Apart  from 
such  obvious  and  popular  rhetorical  devices,  emotion  is  aroused  in  other 
ways,  as  when  Hide  pictures  extreme  domestic  conflict,  urging: 

Though  thy  nephew  a  little  ladde  and  playing  boy  hang  about  thy  necke, 
though  thy  mourning  mother  with  rent  heares  and  blubbered  cheekes  shewe 
thee  her  pappes  wherewith  she  gave  thee  sucke,  though  they  feble  father  lye  at 
thy  thresh  holde,  passe  by  thy  father,  passe  by  thy  mother  with  drie  eyes,  and 
hasten  to  the  crosse  of  Christ:  crultie  in  this  case  is  the  onlye  kinds  of  pietie, 
and  pietie  for  God  is  no  crueltie.  (p.  19) 

This  is  as  relentless  as  anything  in  Foxe*s  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Elsewhere  one  senses  the  relationship  with  the  philosophical  medium  of 
the  diatribe,  which  influenced  the  consolation  in  its  early  development. 
Here  the  argument  is  followed  through  logically  and  different  points  of  view 
tested.  So  Chapter  5  of  Southwell's  Epistle  opens: 

But  suppose  that  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  &  place  or  state  of  our  lyfe,  were 
such,  that  they  rather  invited  us  to  comforte  and  ioye,  then  to  sorrowe  and  pa- 
tient sufferance;  yet  if  we  consider  what  our  lyfe  hath  ben,  what  our  sinns  are, 
what  punishments  therby  we  have  deserved,  we  shall  thinke  god  to  deale  most 
myldlye  with  us,  and  be  moste  ioyfull  of  our  troubles,  which  be  allotted  us,  in 
liew  of  most  intollerable  chastisementes.  (Ep.  p.  55^ 

He  proceeds  to  examine  **what  our  lyfe  hath  ben"  and  why  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  men  should  be  called  to  a  life  of  worldly  joy.  Persons*  discussion  of 
affliction  is  the  most  rational  and  theoretical,  where  he  lists  the  causes  of 
tribulation  and  relevant  comforts  in  a  systematic  way.  Others  do  this  mainly 
in  the  final  summary  of  their  arguments,  as  in  Hide's  pithy  conclusion. 
Generally,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  in  the  appeal  to  Biblical  or  Patristic 
authority  rather  than  in  the  support  of  philosophical  argument.  This  is  a 
vital  difference  between  the  recusant  and  the  traditional  Boethian  consola- 
tion. In  the  end,  the  weight  of  such  argument  is  profound  and  the  reader  is 
overcome  by  copious  illustration.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
substance,  as  the  manner  of  the  argument  that  compels,  as  in  the  following 
advocacy  of  the  via  crucis,  in  which  Hide  uses  simple  and  obvious  rhetorical 
tricks,  in  the  manner  of  the  preacher,  to  gain  not  only  assent  but  imitation: 

...  if  God  make  you  worthy  to  go  that  waye,  the  waye  is  made  easie  and 
playne  before  you.  Christ  your  head  is  gone  that  waye:  many  thousand  Mar- 
tyrs are  gone  that  waye:  old  men,  young  men,  children  and  maydes,  are  gone 
that  way:  Popes,  bishops.  Priests,  Kings,  Senators,  Counsellors,  noble  men, 
noble  women,  holy  widowes,  devout  virgins,  babes  and  infants  are  gone  that 
waye.  Into  that  waye  you  have  him  to  leade  you  by  himselfe,  that  was  made 
the  way  for  you,  Jesus  Christ  that  saide,  I  am  the  way.  And  when  you  go  that 
waye,  your  eyes  be  closed  in  the  persecution  of  the  earth,  the  heavens  be  open- 
ed to  you  that  be  persecuted,  (p.  90) 
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The  hand  may  be  heavy  but  such  fugal  word-play  has  mnemonic  and 
psychological  power  that  serves  exhortation  well.  Much  more  sparing  and 
condensed  and  typical  of  Southwell  is  his  statement  that  "God  woundeth, 
but  his  woundes  be  vulnera  amici,  woundes  of  a  frinde''  (Ep.  p.  22'').  This 
pith  and  brevity  is  equally  useful  in  persuasion.  Such  shaping  gives  light  and 
shade,  bringing  ideas  into  the  foreground  and  giving  others  depth.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  rhetorical  considerations,  there  is  emotive  force  in  the  sheer 
volume  of  words  suggestive  of  adversity:  ** affliction,"  **tribulation," 
^^persecution,"  **misery,"  **  desolation,"  *  Vexation,"  **suffering,"  **grief," 
**groning,"  **labour,"  **pain,"  **calamity,"  **sorrow,"  **complaint," 
**dolour."  *  Tribulation"  is  used  as  often  as  a  dozen  times  per  page,  creating 
its  own  lexical  momentum  scarcely  impeded  or  balanced  by  the  language  of 
alleviation:  * 'consolation,"  **comfort,"  **solace,"  "cheer,"  "patience," 
"content,"  "hope,"  "prosperity."  Between  these  two  poles  of  affliction 
and  comfort  the  literature  moves  purposefully,  finally  transcending  both  in 
the  wisdom  of  Christian  consolation. 

Assured  that  there  is  meaning  in  his  condition  and  believing  that  there  is 
"no  cause  more  noble"  (Hide,  p.  10),  the  persecuted  must  apprehend  the 
wise  counsel  of  Thomas  More's  famous  prayer,  "Gyve  me  thy  grace,  good 
Lord,/  To  sett  the  world  at  nought,"  where  he  asks, 

to  lene  unto  the  cumfort  of  God,  i 

bysily  to  labor  to  love  him  .  .  . 

To  bewayle  my  synnys  passed; 

ffor  the  purging  of  them  patiently  to 

suffer  adversitee. 

Gladly  to  bere  my  purgatory  here. 

To  be  ioyfull  of  tribulations. 

To  walke  the  narrow  way  that  ledeth  to  life. 

To  bere  the  crosse  with  Christ. ^^ 

More  saw  his  fate  and  accepted  it  with  open  eyes,  and  he  would  have  agreed 
with  Hide  when  he  cries,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  God,  that  adversitie  hath 
opened  our  eies,  which  prosperitie  had  shut"  (p.  75). 

This  is  more  than  Boethius'  consolation  of  philosophy  or  Gerson's  con- 
solation of  theology.  It  comes,  as  Hide  asserts,  "out  of  the  body  and 
bosome  of  religion"  (p.  8).  The  mind  may  be  consoled  by  philosophical 
answers  and  the  spirit  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  Floyd  insists,  but 
comfort  comes  most  feelingly  from  the  emotional  contact  with  the  divine 
person.  The  recusant  consolers  urge  fellowship  with  Christ  in  his  passion, 
but  also  through  prayer.  Near  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  after  urging  men  to 
"Aske  .  .  .  seeke  .  .  .  finde  .  .  .  and  knocke  .  .  .,"  Hides  calls  upon  the 
Virgin  mediatrix  and  all  the  Saints  to  help  the  persecuted.  Here  Mary  herself 
becomes  "that  sweete  lady  of  consolation  and  queene  of  comfort"  (p.  99) 
who  comes  to  men's  aid  by  loving  intercession  rather  than  by  the  argument 
of  Lady  Philosophy. 
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The  revival  of  the  consolatory  mode  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  direct  result  of  historical  events.  The  Catholic  community  was  under 
siege  and  needed  at  least  inner  fortification.  Persecution  intensified  after 
provocative  actions  such  as  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  or  the  Gun- 
powder plot.  In  the  1570*s,  following  Regnans  in  Excelsis,  and  after  the  plot 
of  1605,  consolatory  works  are  more  numerous  and  urgent.  Increased  suf- 
fering renews  the  need  for  shared  lamentation  and  mutual  comfort.  The 
Boethian  model  obviously  lies  behind  most  of  the  literature,  but  it  has  been 
adapted  to  the  changing  psychological  needs  of  the  post-reformation 
Englishman  in  a  much  larger  and  less  certain  European  world.  Such  needs 
were  more  practical  and  specific  than  could  be  met  by  the  general,  philoso- 
phical consolation  of  Boethius.  Recusant  consolatory  writing  is  pragmatic 
and  flexible,  its  power  deriving  largely  from  its  passion,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  restraints  of  the  traditional  form. 
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Notes 

1  For  a  full  account  see  R.C.  Gregg,  Consolation  Philosophy:  Greek  and  Christian  'Paidiea'  in 
Basil  and  the  Two  Gregories  (Philadelphia,  1975). 

2  There  were  43  editions  in  More's  lifetime  alone,  according  to  Leland  Miles.  See  "Boethius  and 
Thomas  More's  Dialogue  of  Comfort;'  ELN,  3  (1965),  pp.  97-101. 

3  MS.  Ashmole,  48,  fol.  9\ 

4  In  The  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,  1585. 

5  In  Odes  in  imitation  of  the  seaven  penitential psalmes  and  other  ditties  tending  to  devotion  and 
pietie,  Antwerp,  1601  (A.  &  R.  844).  Here  and  where  relevant,  the  number  in  ihtA.  &  R.  cata- 
logue will  be  given.  A.F.  Allison  and  D.M.  Rogers,  A  Catalogue  of  Catholic  Books  in  English 
Printed  Abroad  or  Secretly  in  England,  Biographical  Studies,  3,  (1956).  Contd.  from  Vol.  4  as 
Recent  History.  Reprtd.  1968. 

6  English  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Reprod.  in  facsimile  of  the  1557  edition  of  William  Rastell 
(New  York  &  London,  1931),  Vol.  1. 

7  Sir  Harry  Coningsby,  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  1664.  The  copy  in  the  British  Library  has 
a  dedication  to  Sir  Thos.  Hide  in  which  the  author  describes  the  sad  fortunes  of  his  Royalist 
family,  including  details  of  imprisonment. 

8  Sir  Richard  Grahame,  Of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  1695.  He  refers  to  an  earlier  Protes- 
tant translation  by  "A  Lover  of  Truth  and  Virtue,"  Summum  Bonum.  An  Explication  of  the 
divine  goodness  in  the  words  of .  .  .  Boetius,  Oxford,  1674. 

9  Sedgefield  claims  that  John  Leslie  "sent  an  imitation  ...  to  his  royal  mistress  is  1572."  W.J. 
Sedgefield,  King  Alfred's  O.E.  Version  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  (Oxford,  19(X))  p.  xvii. 
The  D.N.B.  records  that  Leslie  himself  translated  into  French  his  Piae  Afflicti  Consolationes 
Divinaque  Remédia  in  1590. 

10  De  Consolationae  Philosophiae.  The  Boke  of  Boecius  called  the  Comfort  of  Philosophye, 
London,  1556. 

11  Five  Books  of  Philosophical  Comfort,  London,  1609. 

12  77ie  Holy  Court,  or  the  Institution  of  men  of  Quality  with  examples  of  those  who  in  court  have 
flourished  in  sanctity,  Paris,  1626  {A.&R.  217). 

13  Printed  in  Henry  Garnet's  The  Societie  of  the  Rosary.  Newly  Augmented,  15%-7  {A.  &  R.  355). 
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14  The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  More,  ed.  L.  Martz  &  F.  Manley  (New  Haven  &  London:  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1976),  Vol.  12,  p.  200.  The  work  was  first  printed  in  1553  and  was  included  in  the 
collected  edition  of  1557.  A  recension  by  John  Fowler  followed  in  1573,  A  Dialogue  ofCumfort 
against  Tribulation,  .  .  .  Which  he  wrote  in  the  Tower  of  London,  an.  1534,  Antwerp,  1573  (A. 
&  R.  549,  Southern,  42). 

15  N.Harpsfidd,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  More,  Knight.  .  .  Written  in  the  tyme  of  Queene 
Marie,  ed.  E.V.  Hitchcock,  (London:  E.E.T.S.,  1932),  p.  133. 

16  c.  1578  (A.  &  R.  304).  A  Spirituall  consolation,  written  by  John  Fyssher  .  .  .  to  hys  sister 
Elizabeth,  at  suche  tyme  as  hee  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  n.p.d.  c.  1578  {A.  &  R. 
304). 

17  Thomas  Hide  (A.dR.  394  &  395).  Ensuing  quotations  will  be  from  the  second  of  these,  printed 
in  1580. 

Robert  Persons  (A.  &R.  629)  Translated  out  of  the  French. 

18  H.B.  not  identified  but  the  book  came  from  the  same  secret  press  as  Southwell's,  according  to 
Dr.  D.J.  Rogers  (A.&R.  59).  Robert  SouthwelM/î  Epistle  of  Comfort,  to  the  reverend  priestes, 
&  to  the  honourable,  worshipful  d  other  of  the  laye  sort  restrayned  in  durance  for  the  Catholike 
faith  (A.&R.  781). 

19  Triumphs  over  Death  .  .  .  First  written  for  the  consolation  of  one:  but  now  published  for  the 
generall  good  of  all  by  R.S. 

20  Persons,  A  Christian  Directorie  guiding  men  to  their  salvation.  In  three  bookes,  Rouen,  1585 
{A.i&R.  621). 

Granada,  Of  Prayer  and  Meditation.  Wherein  are  conteined  fowertie  devoute  meditations  for 
the  seven  dales  of  the  week  .  .  .  Tr.  Richard  Hopkins,  Paris,  1582  (A.  &  R.  476). 

21  Defence  .  .  .,  Rouen,  1584  (A.  &  R.  13).  Briefe  History  .  .  .  Rheims,  1582  {A.  &  R.  7). 

22  Walpole,  St.  Omer,  1610  {A.  &  R.  871).  Floyd,  St.  Omer,  1623  {A.  &  R.  333). 

23  Buckland,  Seaven  Sparkes  of  the  enkindled  soule.  With  foure  lamentations,  which  composed  in 
the  hard  times  of  Queene  Elizabeth  may  be  used  at  all  times,  when  the  Church  hapneth  to  be  ex- 
tremely persecuted.  1604-5  {A.  &R.  181). 

Pounde,  In  P.R.O.  State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.  clvii.  No.  48,  fol.  100.  Transcribed  by  Richard 
Simpson,  part  of  which  is  printed  in  Henry  Foley,  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  (London,  1877,  75-83),  Vol.  3,  pp.  623-6. 

24  Seneca,  De  Remediis  Fortuitorum,  1547.  Erasmus,  Translated  from  'De  Morte  Declamatio," 
London,  1553 .  See  also  his  Treatise  Persuadynge  a  man  patientlye  to  suffre  the  deth  of  a  f rende, 
London,  1532. 

25  John  Scory,  An  Epistle  wrytten .  .  .  unto  all  thefaithfull  that  be  inpryson  in  Englande,  London 
1555. 

George  Joye,  A  present  Consolacionfor  the  sufferers  of  persecution  for  ryghtwysenes,  London, 

1544. 

John  Knoxe,  A  fort  for  the  allicted,  London,  1580. 

26  Copley's  poem  iny4  Fig  for  Fortune,  London,  1596. 

Thomas  Alfield,  A  True  Reporte  of  the  death  and  martyrdome  ofM.  Campion .  .  .  M.  Sherwin 
&  M.  Bryan  preistes  .  .  .  1582. 

{A.&R.  4)  For  authorship  of  the  poem  itself,  see  A.G.R.  Petti,  "Stephen  Vallenger.  A  Recusant 
Poet.  1541-91,"  Recusant  History,  6,  No.  6  (Oct.  1962). 

27  There  are  of  course  various  forms  of  spiritual  consolation.  To  the  mystics,  consolations  are  "in- 
effable blessings,"  "inner  favours"  from  a  divine  source  (St.  Theresa).  St.  Ignatius  insists  that 
the  soul  seeking  union  with  God  is  constantly  moved  between  consolation  and  tears.  To  most  it  is 
a  special  visitation  by  God  following  some  inner  crisis.  In  Buckland's  Seaven  Sparkes,  (Psalm  6) 
it  follows  conversion  and  to  Vincenzo  Bruno  it  is  the  experience  proper  to  reconciliation  after 
penance,  (Short  Treatise  on  Penance,  A.  &  R.  176).  To  all  Cathohc  writers  on  the  subject,  the 
purpose  of  penance  is  to  "comfort  the  soul  of  the  sinner"  (Persons).  Consolation  for  afflicted 
consciences  was  an  important  concern  to  later  Puritans,  but  this  is  a  very  different  phenomenon. 
All  of  these  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

28  See  Elliot  Rose's  discussion  of  such  spirituaUty  in  Cases  of  Conscience.  Alternatives  Open  to 
Recusants  and  Puritans  Under  Elizabeth  1  and  James  1  (Cambridge,  1975). 
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29  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  both  Seneca's  "Pauper  es  quia  videris"  and  Boethius'  "nihil  est  miserum 
nisi  cum  pûtes," 

Seneca's  De  Remediis  Fortuitorum'  and  the  Elizabethans,  ed.  R.G.  Palmer,  Instit.  of  Elizabe- 
than Studies,  1  (Chicago,  1953)  p.  48. 

A.M.  Boethius,  Philosophiae  Consolationis,  Loeb  Classical  Library  (Camb.  Mass.  &  London, 
1973)  Bk.  11.  IV,  p.  194. 

30  See  the  study  of  C.E.  Trinkaus,  Adversity's  Noblemen.  The  Italian  Humanists  on  Happiness, 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  No.  75  (New  York,  1940). 

31  See  R.W.  Battenhouse,  Shakespearian  Tragedy.  Its  Art  and  Christian  Premises  (Indisnia,  1969). 
Battenhouse  points  out  that  many  of  Edgar's  speeches  are  conventionally  consolatory. 

32  Of  Prayer  and  Meditation,  p.  122.  The  British  Library  copy  is  heavily  underlined  at  this  point,  as 
indeed  are  many  contemporary  works  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  suffering. 

33  See  Luca  Pinelli,  The  mirrour  of  religious  perfection .  .  .  Tr.  Everard,  St.  Omer,  1618  {A.&R. 
302). 

34  See  A.C.  Southern's  discussion  in  Elizabethan  Recusant  Prose  (London  and  Cambridge,  1950), 
p.  208ff. 

35  Such  analyses  follow  commentaries  such  as  those  of  Augustine  and  Ambrose. 

36  The  Poems  of  Robert  Southwell,  S.J.,  ed.  J.H.  McDonald  and  N.  Pollard  Brown  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1967),  p.  47. 

37  *ln\eniion  of  Christs  Crosstf*  Odes  in  imitation  of  the  seaven  penitential  psalmes .  .  .Antwerp, 
1601,  p.  91. 

38  Catholic  writers  often  reflect  this  association  with  the  Israelites  in  exile.  See  for  example  the 
work  of  Ralph  Buckland  and  my  article  "Jerusalem  and  Albion.  Ralph  Buckland's  Seaven 
Sparkes  of  the  Enkindled  Soule,"  forthcoming  in  Recusant  History.  Joseph  Kernan  comments 
on  the  same  identification  in  "The  Elizabethan  Motet,"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  IX,  (M  62). 

39  "Cruces  vident,  consolations  non  agnoscimt."  St.  Bernard  is  speaking  about  the  secular  judge- 
ment on  the  ascetic  life. 

40  'A  Consolation  to  afflicted  Catholikes.' 

41  "Instead  of  being  rewarded  for  the  good  I  did,  I  am  punished  for  the  evil  I  did  not  do."  Loeb  edi- 
tion, Bk.  1,IV,  p.  154. 

42  'Tychbournes  Elégie,  written  with  his  owne  hand  in  the  Tower  before  his  execution,'  Verses  of 
Prayse  and  Joye,  London,  1586.  It  is  also  found  in  numerous  MSS. 

43  See.  E.W.  Williams,  "The  Theme  of  Exile  in  Renaissance  Lyrics:  A  Perspective  on  Two  Sonnets 
of  Walter  Raleigh,"  ELN,  42  (1975),  p.  174. 

44  The  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  Add.  MS.  15, 225,  ff.  39  -  42\  There  is  a  modified 
text  in  The  Song  of  Mary  Mother  of  God,  London,  1601.  The  text  is  most  easily  accessible  in 
Louise  I.  Guiney,  Recusant  Poets  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1939),  p.  155. 

45  William  Allen,  Briefe  History ...  p.  82. 

46  'New  Prince,  new  Pompe,"  Poems  of  Robert  Southwell,  p.  16. 

47  Both  poems  from  the  Tregian  Yate  MS.  at  Oscott  College.  'Letter  from  Prison,'  pp.  124-130. 
•Prayer  in  Prison,"  pp.  121-124. 

48  From  the  Paradise  ofDaintie  Devises  and  in  various  MSS.  This  collection  of  poems  shows  how 
popular  a  theme  fortitude  in  adversity  was  at  this  time. 

49  Seneca  to  Polybius  9.23.  ".  .  .to  weep  for  one  who  is  happy  is  envy,  for  one  who  does  not  exist, 
madness."  Quoted  in  J.W.  Sevenster,  Paul  and  Seneca  (Leiden:  Brill,  1961),  p.  224. 

50  The  early  meditations  of  Southwell  suggest  that  he  worked  hard  to  gain  such  equanimity.  See  his 
Spiritual  Exercises  and  Devotions,  ed.  J.M.  de  Buck  (London,  1931). 

51  Caussin  so  treats  Theodoric.  Southwell's  list  is  similar  to  that  of  George  Joye  who  moves  from 
Dioclesian  to  the  great  Reformation  enemy,  Thomas  More! 

52  Thomas  More's  Prayer  Book,  ed.  L.  Martz  &  R.S.  Sylvester  (Yale  University  Press,  1969). 
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Carlo  Ginzburg.  The  Cheese  and  the  Worms.  The  Cosmos  of  a  Sixteenth  Century 
Miller,  translated  by  John  and  Anne  Tedeschi.  Baltimore  and  London:  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1980.  Pp.  xxvii,  177.  $14.00 

Domenico  Scandella,  known  as  Menocchio,  was  a  miller  who  lived  in  Friuli  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1583,  when  he  was  fifty-one  years  old,  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Holy  Inquisition  for  espousing  unorthodox  views.  His  inquisitors,  repelled 
and  fascinated  by  what  he  said,  questioned  him  at  great  length.  The  interroga- 
tions were  scrupulously  recorded  and  carefully  preserved.  The  record  of  this  one 
case  is  the  subject  of  this  remarkable  book  by  the  brilliant  Italian  historian.  Carlo 
Ginzburg. 

Ginzburg  has  been  much  influenced  by  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
social  history,  which  have  often  stressed  broad  quantitative  approaches  to  social 
phenomena.  This  approach  has  brought  about  a  fundamental  reorientation  of 
our  views  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  era,  as  we  now  examine  entire 
societies  rather  than  a  few  great  intellectuals  and  rulers.  In  the  past  few  years, 
several  social  historians  have  focused  attention  on  popular  culture  and  religion  in 
early  modern  Europe.  This  is  an  elusive  subject  that  is  more  difficult  to  document 
than  other  sorts  of  social-historical  studies.  The  evidence  concerning  the  oral 
culture  of  the  non-literate  masses  is  spotty  and  almost  always  comes  through  the 
testimony  of  the  learned  elites,  in  legal  records,  accounts  of  episcopal  visits  to 
parishes,  and  missionaries'  complaints  of  popular  ignorance  and  indifference. 
The  work  by  these  historians  has  accomplished  much  in  illuminating  the  life  of 
the  masses  for  us.  But,  in  having  to  generalize  from  the  available  evidence,  the 
historians  of  popular  culture  have  tended  to  depict  a  uniform  mass  culture  in 
which  there  is  little  room  for  individual  differences. 

Ginzburg's  technique  has  been  honed  in  several  studies  of  heretical  groups  and 
is  quite  different.  The  Cheese  and  the  Worms  is  concerned  with  one  person;  a  lit- 
tle man  caught  up  by  a  hostile  instrument  of  ehte  culture,  in  a  situation  he  could 
not  control.  Menocchio  cannot  be  called  a  typical  man  of  his  age,  yet  his  story 
tells  us  much  about  the  men  of  his  age.  Menocchio  was  very  much  an  individual, 
who  does  not  conform  to  our  stereotypes  of  the  labouring  classes  of  early  modern 
Europe.  He  was  literate,  and  his  outlook  was  shaped  by  his  reading.  But  he 
screened  his  reading  through  the  filtre  of  his  own  mind  and  the  oral  popular 
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culture  that  surrounded  him.  Through  this  process  he  formed  radical  theological 
and  social  ideas  which  were  unique  to  him  but  which  reflected  both  aspects  of  his 
contemporary  learned  culture  and  ancient  folkloric  traditions. 

Menocchio  developed  his  own  cosmogony.  He  beheved  that  the  world  was 
formed  out  of  a  Chaos,  as  cheese  forms  from  swirling  milk,  and  was  peopled  with 
angels  and  God,  as  worms  grow  out  of  cheese  (through  spontaneous  generation). 
This  imagery  is  particularly  interesting,  possibly  based  partly  on  versions  of  Ovid. 
Strikingly  similar  imagery  of  cheese  and  worms  appears  in  ancient  Indian  Vedic 
myths  as  well.  In  pointing  this  out,  Ginzburg  only  suggests  possible  parallels 
without  attempting  to  force  any  direct  connection. 

Menocchio*s  view  of  theology  was  essentially  practical  and  moral,  rejecting 
such  spiritual  notions  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as  the  sacramental  role  of  the  hierarchical  church.  Worst  of 
all,  the  miller  could  not  keep  his  views  to  himself,  but  preached  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances for  years.  Not  surprisingly,  he  was  denounced  by  a  local  priest. 
Rather  than  being  frightened  into  prudent  behavior,  Menocchio  seems  to  have 
been  delighted  to  have  finally  had  an  audience  of  learned  religious  men  who  were 
eager  to  hear  him  out.  After  an  interrogation  stretching  over  several  months,  the 
Inquisition  found  him  guilty  of  holding  and  spreading  dangerous  heretical  views 
and  sentenced  him  to  life  imprisonment.  Menocchio  was  released  only  two  years 
later  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  made  by  his  son.  He  behaved  himself  for  several 
years,  but  returned  to  his  old  ways,  breaking  the  conditions  of  his  release  from 
prison  and  preaching  his  odd  views  to  friends  and  strangers.  Again,  in  1599,  he 
was  arrested.  This  time  the  inquisitors  were  sharper  and  more  hostile,  and  only 
took  a  few  weeks  with  him.  Trapped  in  his  own  contradictions,  Menocchio 
revealed  himself  to  be  a  relapsed  heretic.  He  was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  6  July, 
1601 ,  by  express  order  of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  just  one  of  the  many  victims  of  the 
Church's  two-pronged  campaign  to  impose  Tridentine  Catholicism  on  learned  in- 
tellectual dissenters  and  on  the  ignorant,  restive  masses. 

Carlo  Ginzburg  has  not  been  well  known  outside  Italy,  except  for  his  important 
book,  /  benandanti  (1966).  In  previous  books  and  articles,  he  has  made  much  use 
of  Italian  inquisitorial  records,  the  main  source  for  this  work.  The  pattern  of  The 
Cheese  and  the  Worms  consists  basically  of  relating  passages  from  Menocchio's 
interrogations,  interpreting  and  explaining  their  content  and  filling  in  with  other 
information  when  it  is  necessary.  In  a  fascinating  discussion,  Ginzburg  lists  the 
books  that  Menocchio  said  he  had  read,  and  shows  the  use  that  the  miller  made  of 
his  texts.  Often  Menocchio  just  selected  key  phrases  to  remember,  magnifying 
them  out  of  their  context.  Other  times  he  distorted  passages,  changing  or  even 
reversing  their  meaning.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  examined  in  this 
book.  Even  though  the  miller  was  exposed  to  aspects  of  the  learned  culture  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  come  to  share  the  outlook  of  the  elites.  The  process  of  the  trans- 
mission of  ideas  is  a  complex  one,  and  as  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
receiver  of  ideas  as  to  the  ideas  themselves. 

The  Cheese  and  the  Worms  is  directed  at  a  wide  readership.  The  author  has  set 
the  notes  at  the  back  of  the  book  and  has  deliberately  not  placed  reference 
numbers  in  the  text.  This  was  done  to  help  the  general  reader  enjoy  the  story  of 
Menocchio  without  interruption  by  references  to  sources  or  arguments  over  inter- 
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pretations.  However,  for  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  these  matters,  this  ar- 
rangement is  a  nuisance,  as  one  cannot  know  exactly  where  a  source  is  being  sup- 
plied, an  interpretive  point  being  discussed  or  additional  information  being 
given.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  flip  to  the  notes  continually  to  prevent  missing  im- 
portant information. 

The  Cheese  and  the  Worms  is  an  extraordinary  book  and  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  work  of  this  very  important  historian  available  in  English.  The  transla- 
tion by  John  and  Anne  Tedeschi  is  lively  and  readable.  Ginzburg's  use  of  his 
materials  shows  greater  sophistication  in  dealing  with  subtle  issues  of  historical 
interpretation.  While  it  is  clear  that  his  sympathies  are  with  his  sixteenth-century 
miller,  he  does  not  sentimentalize  Menocchio  or  attempt  to  inflate  him  to  a  hero's 
status.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  make  monsters  of  the  inquisitors.  In  fact,  the  in- 
quisitors are  left  very  vaguely  defined.  One  would  have  appreciated  a  bit  more 
discussion  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  in  post-Tridentine  Italy,  its  organization, 
outlook,  personnel  and  its  effect  upon  society. 

JONATHAN  L.  PEARL,  Scarborough  College,  University  of  Toronto 


Wilson,  Jean.  Entertainments  for  Elizabeth  I  (Studies  in  Elizabethan  and 
Renaissance  Culture  II).  Woodbridge,  Suffolk:  D.S.  Brewer,  1980.  Pp.  179. 
£12.00. 

The  1570's  were  a  decade  of  transition.  The  first  Elizabethan  pageants  had 
presented  Judith,  Esther,  and  Deborah  as  models  for  the  new  queen,  but 
Elizabeth  chose  not  to  emulate  these  married  women  who  preserved  the  people 
and  their  religion.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Northern  Rebellion  in  1569,  Elizabeth's 
regime  appeared  strong  and  durable,  and  with  the  entertainment  of  Elizabeth  at 
Wanstead  in  1578,  even  Leicester,  it  seemed,  accepted  that  his  queen  would  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  Diana  rather  than  those  of  Juno.  "After  1569," 
writes  Jean  Wilson,  "rebellions  gave  way  to  plots...  and  the  pressing  need  for 
Elizabeth  to  marry  became  less  and  less  loudly  expressed"  (p.  2).  Rule  by 
Elizabeth  alone  created  a  problem  however  -  the  need  "to  devise  a  formula  to 
make  a  female  monarch  acceptable"  (p.  5).  The  entertainments  brought  together 
in  this  book,  from  the  tilt-yard  device  for  the  French  ambassadors  in  1581  {The 
Four  Foster  Children  of  Desire)  to  the  manor  house  shows  at  Cowdray  and 
Elvetham  in  1591  and  at  Bisham,  Rycote,  and  Ditchley  in  1592,  represent  part  of 
the  attempt  by  Elizabeth's  courtiers  to  devise  that  formula. 

Frances  Yates  and  Roy  Strong  have  shown  how  tilts  and  poetry,  art  and  ar- 
chitecture defined  the  Queen's  power  and  rationalized  "the  aristocratic  structure 
of  Elizabethan  society"  {Astraea,  p.  11)  by  celebrating  Elizabeth  as  a  Vestal 
Virgin,  Astraea,  or  Cynthia.  Jean  Wilson's  introduction  to  Entertainments  for 
Elizabeth  I  is  based  solidly  on  their  findings,  but  it  emphasizes  different  material 
and  goes  beyond  their  work.  Wilson  concentrates  on  the  association  of  medieval 
and  classical  motifs,  on  the  importance  of  imagery,  actions,  and  characters  from 
romance  to  the  cult  of  Elizabeth.  Poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Sidney,  and 
Davies,  Wilson  argues,  attested  to  the  currency  of  this  "mingling  of  classicism 
and  medievalism"  (p.  17),  while  the  entertainments  demonstrated  its  usefulness. 
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Court  entertainments  defined  various  powerful  roles  for  the  Queen  to  play  -  the 
Romance  Lady  honoured  by  tilts,  the  knight-errant,  the  nymph,  the  Fay,  the  god- 
dess whose  mere  presence  transformed  English  landscapes  into  Arcadian  ones  - 
and  Elizabeth,  fully  aware  that  street  pageants  and  manor  house  shows  required  a 
gracious  hearing  if  they  were  to  unfold  successfully,  readily  accepted  the  power 
the  shows  offered  her  and  * 'participated  in  the  acted  mythology  of  her  court*' 
(p.  14). 

Wilson's  argument  is  engaging  (more  engaging  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  author  likens  the  art  of  Elizabethan  politics  to  our  own),  but  not  altogether 
convincing  in  its  analysis  of  the  importance  of  romance  material  or  the  chivalric 
ethos  to  court  entertainments.  The  problem  is  partly  stylistic:  the  introduction  is 
badly  disjointed  by  the  enumeration  of  its  main  ideas,  by  unnecessarily  long 
quotations  from  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  the  full  texts  of 
the  entertainments  at  Bisham  and  Rycote.  As  a  result,  it  seems  uncertain  of  pur- 
pose as  it  wavers  between  providing  a  fine  survey  of  the  many  facets  of  such 
shows  (which  it  does)  and  presenting  motifs  basic  to  a  unified  sense  of 
Elizabethan  court  entertainments.  The  problem  is  partly  a  result  of  Wilson's 
desire  to  find  common  threads  in  the  entertainments.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  that 
at  Cowdray,  because  Elizabeth  was  met  by  a  Pilgrim  who  invited  her  to  accom- 
pany him  to  an  oak  guarded  by  a  Wild  Man,  she  became  "knight-errant"  (p.  86) 
acting  according  to  the  chivalric  code  -  especially  in  the  absence  of  speeches 
defining  her  as  such  or  interpreting  her  actions  as  chivabic.  More  important,  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  **Each  progress  became  a  Quest"  (p.  42) 
when  no  individual  show,  let  alone  any  series  of  receptions  making  up  a  progress, 
defines  itself  as  such.  Wilson's  own  remarks  introducing  the  various  manor  house 
shows  of  the  1592  progress  clarify  the  discrete  charms  of  each  of  the  enter- 
tainments rather  than  the  connections  between  the  shows.  Some  continuity  from 
one  show  to  another  did  exist  and  Wilson's  commentary  clarifies  the  nature  of  it: 
Sir  Henry  Lee's  entertainment  at  Woodstock  in  1575  countered  the  marriage  pro- 
posals made  by  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  that  same  summer;  Lee  built  the 
elaborate  fictions  with  which  he  amused  the  Queen  at  Ditchley  in  1592  from  the 
same  romance  material  he  used  in  1575,  just  as  Lord  Burleigh  resurrected  the  her- 
mit who  successfully  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  Theobalds  in  1591  when  she  returned 
in  1594.  The  continuity,  however,  neither  unifies  any  progress  nor  enlarges  upon 
any  image  of  a  quest. 

The  attempt  to  delineate  how  romance  materials  were  used  in  the  cult  of 
Elizabeth  -  and  to  do  so  in  a  brief  introduction  -  results  in  incomplete  commen- 
taries on  the  art  of  individual  entertainments.  In  the  Queen's  encounter  with 
that  Pilgrim  at  Cowdray,  for  example,  Wilson  neglects  the  tone  of  the  show  as  it 
is  modified  by  the  character's  wit,  his  word-play,  and  his  tale  of  a  run-in  with 
quarrelsome  Peace.  Similarly,  Wilson  may  be  correct  in  noting  that  Aureola's 
visit  to  the  Queen  on  the  fourth  day  of  her  stay  at  Elvetham  is  important 
because  it  has  ''a  link  with  a  common  motif  oï  the  romances:  the  meeting  of  a 
knight  with  the  Queen  of  Faery  -  the  True  Thomas  theme"  (p.  97),  but  the  com- 
ment distorts  the  artistic  complexity  of  the  show  by  highlighting  one  day's 
entertainment  while  overlooking  the  other  shows  and  the  structure  within 
which  Aureola  consciously  acts.  Aureola  suggests  that  her  welcome  is  the  last  of 
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three  (the  first  by  the  sea-god  Nereus;  the  second  by  the  god  of  the  woods, 
Sylvanus)  and  as  such,  the  completion  of  Elvetham's  welcome.  Attempting  to 
help  us  see  Elizabethan  court  entertainments  or  the  Elizabethan  progress 
whole,  Wilson  fails  to  see  the  individual  shows  whole. 

Whatever  the  deficiencies  of  Entertainments  for  Elizabeth  I  -  the  most 
regrettable,  as  Wilson  says,  being  the  inability  to  include  for  reasons  of  space 
the  entertainment  at  Harefield,  which  would  extend  the  study  almost  to  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  -  it  remains  an  important  work.  Wilson  provides  the  in- 
dispensable pre-requisite  for  seeing  each  entertainment  whole  -  excellent  texts. 
In  checking  the  transcription,  I  noted  but  one  error,  the  insignificance  of  which 
indicates  the  high  quality  of  Wilson's  work:  "Honorable"  on  the  title  page  of 
the  entertainment  at  Cowdray  appears  as  *' Honourable."  Suggesting  that  there 
may  have  been  two  editions  of  The  Four  Foster  Children  of  Desire,  Wilson 
prints  the  shorter  and  notes  the  additions  as  printed  by  Nichols  in  The  Pro- 
gresses, and  Public  Processions,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1823).  The  manor  house 
shows  at  Bisham  and  Rycote,  Cowdray  and  Elvetham  are  all  based  on  Nichols' 
texts.  The  first  two  have  been  emended  according  to  Barnes'  original  edition.  In 
presenting  the  second  two,  Wilson  gives  a  more  accurate  sense  of  the  original 
format  of  the  texts  and  notes  variants  without  exaggerating  their  significance  or 
cluttering  the  texts  themselves.  The  most  detailed  illustration  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  Elvetham  is  included  and  a  composite  text  of  the  entertainment  at 
Cowdray  is  provided,  a  text  with  both  the  songs  written  for  the  show  (which  are 
not  in  Nichols'  edition)  and  the  reactions  of  Elizabeth  to  the  shows.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  Ditchley  entertainment  are  not  carefully  described  by 
Wilson  and  the  Hamper  MS.,  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the  Birmingham  Reference 
Library  in  1879  (Elizabeth  Berry,  *' Henry  Ferrers:  An  Early  Warwickshire 
Antiquary  1550-1633,"  Dugdale  Society  Occasional  Papers,  No.  16)  has  been 
recorded  as  a  lost  source.  Wilson  follows  E.K.  Chambers'  edition  of  the  Dit- 
chley MS.  (BL  Add.  41499a)  and  notes  variations  between  his  text  and  the  text 
of  the  dialogue  between  Constancy  and  Inconstancy  in  The  Phoenix  Nest 
(1593).  The  textual  studies  are  brief  but  suggestive  (what  has  happened  to  the 
copies  Nichols  edited,  copies  more  complete  than  any  now  extant?),  and  the 
texts  are  sound. 

Apart  from  tracing  the  contributions  made  by  court  entertainments  to  the 
cult  of  Elizabeth,  Wilson  attempts  to  provide  a  selection  of  entertainments 
representative  of  "the  diversity  of  forms  used  to  express  her  [EHzabeth's]  sub- 
jects' feehngs  about  the  Queen  and  her  relationship  to  them  and  to  her  own 
position  as  head  of  Church  and  State"  (p.  58).  Entertainments  for  Elizabeth  I  is 
most  successful  in  this  regard.  The  discussion  of  individual  shows  indicates  the 
wide  range  of  contexts  in  which  entertainments  are  significant;  Wilson  con- 
siders questions  of  genre,  authorship,  production  costs,  staging  techniques, 
costumes  and  their  symbolic  values,  the  influence  of  these  shows  on  Stuart  mas- 
ques. The  observations  are  enlightening  and  often  delightful,  like  this  one  on 
the  significance  of  assigning  rooms  at  Theobalds: 

This  lady  [Lady  Lincoln]  was  Surrey's  "fair  Géraldine",  and  was  un- 
popular with  the  staider  members  of  the  Elizabethan  establishment. 
Archbishop  Parker  writing  to  Burleigh  in  1561  that  "she  ought  to  be 
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chastised  in  BrideweH".  (Strong,  1%9,  p.  26.)  This  perhaps  explains 
why,  at  the  age  of  55,  she  was  lodged  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  among 
obscure  officials  and  very  junior  courtiers,  rather  than  with  the  other 
great  nobles  near  the  Queen.  Burleigh's  explanation  would  no  doubt 
be  the  chimney  in  the  room,  which  would  provide  warmth  for  an  old 
lady.  (pp.  151-2) 

As  in  such  notes  on  particulars,  Wilson  is  most  helpful  when  discussing  the 
peculiar  traits  of  each  entertainment.  Wilson  goes  beyond  the  work  of  Yates 
and  Strong  *'to  explain  and  explore  what  this  imagery  [the  imagery  of  the  cults 
of  Elizabeth]  tells  us  of  how  the  Elizabethan  courtiers  saw  themselves  and  their 
relationship  to  their  queen"  (p.  3).  These  relationships  are  an  appropriate,  in- 
teresting focus  for  the  study  of  entertainments,  for  in  tilts  and  manor  house 
shows  the  Queen  and  the  court  really  shared  a  privileged  meeting  place.  Lady 
Russell,  for  example,  assigned  the  central  roles  in  her  entertainment  of 
Elizabeth  at  Bisham  to  her  daughters  in  order  to  bring  her  girls  to  the  attention 
of  the  Queen  because  Lady  Russell  hoped  to  make  advantageous  matches  for 
them.  If  Lord  Montague  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  his  loyalty  in  the  shows  at 
Cowdray,  the  reason  was  partly  that  his  Catholicism  made  him  suspect.  The 
Four  Foster  Children  of  Desire  provided  gentle  advice  to  the  French  am- 
bassadors wooing  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  Alençon:  the  resolution  of  its  fiction 
demonstrated  that  the  Fortress  of  Perfect  Beauty  was  impregnable  and  the  lady 
within  it  -  Elizabeth  herself  -  not  to  be  taken.  In  Nichols'  Progresses,  these 
entertainments  appear  to  the  good-humoured  allegorical  drama,  clever  ways  of 
paying  compliments  and  giving  gifts,  witty  diversions.  Though  it  overlooks  an 
important  study  of  the  politics  of  the  entertainment  at  Elvetham  (H.H.  Boyle, 
SP,  68  [1971],  146-166),  Entertainments  for  Elizabeth  I  mdikQS  it  clear  that  enter- 
tainments were  also  important  expressions  of  the  politics  both  of  noble  families 
and  of  the  realm,  from  **the  small-scale,  personal  divertissements  of  the  Nor- 
rises  and  Russells,  through  the  expressions  of  regional  loyalty  at  Cowdray,  the 
lavish  Italianate  aquaticisms  of  Elvetham,  to  the  urban  political  chivalry  of  The 
Four  Foster  Children  of  Desire,  and  its  rural  counterpart  at  Ditchley. . ."  (p.  58). 

Jean  Wilson's  study  is  important  because  informed  and  perceptive; 
moreover,  it  is  the  only  attempt  to  explain  the  significance  of  most  of  these 
entertainments.  Given  the  fine  texts  provided,  the  selection  of  shows,  and  the 
information  about  the  contexts  in  which  they  were  performed  and  enjoyed, 
there  is  no  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  Elizabethan  entertainments. 

C.E.  MCGEE,  University  of  St.  Jerome's  College,  Waterloo 


Richard  Firth  Green,  Poets  and  Princepleasers:  Literature  and  the  English  Court 
in  the  Late  Middle  Ages.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1980.  Pp.  i-x, 
1-253;  bibliography  225-38.  $20.00. 

That  the  poetry  of  late  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  England  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent  France)  owes  far  more  to  royal  and  noble  than  to  bourgeois  influence  is  the 
thesis  of  this  informative  and  well-researched  book.  Professor  Green  states 
modestly  that  his  objective  is  to  "shed  some  light  on  the  condition  of  authors 
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employed  in  the  households  of  late  medieval  kings  and  princes,  and  to  elucidate 
both  the  kind  of  life  they  led  and  the  kind  of  work,  literary  and  otherwise,  ex- 
pected of  them"  (p.  4).  He  succeeds  admirably  in  attaining  this  objective;  and  if 
questions  still  remain  unanswered  at  the  end  of  the  book,  they  are  questions  to  a 
large  extent  stimulated  and  clarified  by  the  book  itself. 

Green's  thesis  ranges  him  against  those  who  see  increasing  bourgeois  influence 
on  literature  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  growing  literacy,  wealth,  and  leisure  of 
middle  class  society  has  suggested  to  some  scholars  that  poets  must  have  sought 
to  please  the  tastes  of  this  new  and  wider  audience.  Green's  response  to  this  is  to 
suggest  that  a  rising  middle  class  may  well  have  been  consumers  of  literature,  but 
its  taste  was  more  likely  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  upper  classes.  And  to 
that  taste  and  its  shapers  he  turns  his  attention,  providing  a  volume  of  social 
history  and  custom  against  which  to  read  late  Middle  English  literature,  especial- 
ly such  literature  that  seeks  to  inculcate  manners  and  morals.  He  also  provides  in- 
formation that  may  help  to  answer  such  seemingly  unanswerable  questions  as  the 
following:  why  did  Chaucer  abandon  a  family  business  of  some  prosperity  for  a 
seemingly  insecure  succession  of  appointments  at  royal  pleasure?  Was  it  as 
anomalous  for  Thomas  Hoccleve,  a  civil  servant  in  the  office  of  the  privy  seal,  to 
write  poetry  as  for  Wallace  Stevens,  vice-president  of  a  large  insurance  company, 
to  do  so?  Why  is  it  that  John  Lydgate,  a  cloistered  monk  from  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, should  write  so  much  poetry  that  reflects  the  concerns  of  royalty  and 
nobility? 

Depending  on  a  variety  of  household  account  books,  registers,  collections  of 
correspondence,  catalogues  of  libraries,  inventories,  wills,  charters,  chronicles, 
treasury  accounts,  ordinances,  and  similar  documents,  Green  establishes  a  rich 
pattern  of  court  life  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  A  picture  emerges  of  a  cultivated 
group  of  literate  men  and  women  for  whom  the  composition  of  poetry  was  not  an 
unusual  activity.  In  such  a  group  the  professional  poet  or  minstral  had  little  place: 
he  was  replaced  by  the  gifted  amateur.  Moreover,  Green  shows  how  unlikely  it 
was  for  such  an  amateur  to  be  singled  out  and  rewarded  for  his  literary  or  musical 
skill.  The  rewards  derived  from  his  position  as  a  member  of  a  royal  or  noble 
household,  and  his  poetry  was  appreciated  along  with  all  his  other  services. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  surprising,  then,  that  the  records  fail  completely  to  mention 
Chaucer  as  a  poet. 

Green's  book  divides  in  two  parts  of  three  chapters  each.  The  first  part  deals 
with  the  nature  of  the  king's  court  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  early  Renaissance. 
We  learn  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  king's  official  familia,  the  group  of  semi- 
public,  semi-private  servants  who  formed  the  royal  entourage.  Green  is  able  to 
show  that,  far  from  being  an  insecure  "job"  in  our  sense,  "the  king's  court  of- 
fered most  men  a  safe  and  steady  job  at  worst,  and  at  best  the  prospect  of  con- 
siderable power,  prestige,  and  wealth"  (p.  32).  From  this  general  sense  of  the 
king's  retinue.  Green  turns  to  the  servants  of  the  king's  chamber,  those  more  in- 
timately associated  with  the  king  himself  and  generally  responsible  for  his  well- 
being  and  entertainment.  Here  he  details  the  process  of  service  and  investment  by 
which  a  man  might  rise  to  become  a  member  of  the  camera  regis,  and  he  indicates 
how  important  these  servants  were  as  intermediaries  in  many  types  of  negotia- 
tions, both  official  and  personal.  He  also  points  out  the  role  these  servants  played 
in  a  variety  of  recreations,  ranging  from  sport  to  literature,  and  suggests  that  skill 
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general  spiritual  naivety.  He  can  be  a  little  heavy-handed.  When  Lucio  tells  her 
that  Claudio  has  got  Juliet  with  child,  she  simply  says,  sensible  girl  that  she  is, 
**Oh,  let  him  marry  her.'*  Mr.  Gless  is  in  such  haste  to  scrutinize  scripture  and 
come  up  with  Exod.  22:16  cf.  Deut.  22:28-9  that  the  fresh  air,  the  blast  of  fresh 
air,  in  the  play  at  this  moment  is  too  soon  ended:  the  stuffiness  of  the  study  is  just 
as  close  as  that  of  the  convent. 

What  I  admire  particularly  is  the  treatment  of  the  Duke.  We  see  demonstra- 
ted his  absolute  domination  of  the  play  from  its  opening  scene  and  the  effective- 
ness of  his  ministrations  -  the  more  effective  because  none  of  the  persons  whose 
lives  he  touches  is  ever  a  mere  animated  puppet.  Interesting  evidence  is  brought 
to  show  that  in  Jacobean  thinking  a  king  is  not  a  mere  laicus,  though  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  it  more  clearly  stated  that  he  was  not  therefore  a  sacerdos.  It  is 
a  very  high  doctrine  indeed  that  allows  the  supreme  magistrate  to  dress  as  a 
clergyman,  hear  confessions,  break  the  seal  of  the  confessional  and  tell  un- 
a^ruths  in  doing  so.  "Be  absolute  for  death,"  moreover,  still  does  not  come 
Bu-ross  to  me  as  a  word  of  the  Spirit. 

chi  Some  small  points.  While  nuns  are  members  of  regular  orders,  it  is  misleading 

orijcall  them,  or  even  prioresses  among  them,  "regular  clergy."  As  for  the  sugges- 

:£ion  that  the  name  Lucio  suggests  light-weight,  this  strikes  me  as  fanciful:  its  first 

association  is  as  Italian  for  Luke,  and  this  has  no  application;  beyond  that  it 

gravitates  to  light  {lux),  not  light  (le\is). 

WILLIAM  BLISSETT,  University  of  Toronto. 
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Colloquium  Essay  Prize 

The  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  winner  of  its  essay  competition  is  Mr.  John  Archer  for  his  essay  ''Virtuti  ac 
Genio:  An  Iconographical  Note  on  Palladio' s  Academic  Teatro  Olimpico." 

The  Dartmouth  Colloquium  on  Romances 

The  Dartmouth  Colloquium  will  hold  its  annual  forum  on  Medieval  and  Early  and 
Modem  Romance  Literatures  from  Friday  afternoon,  September  24, 1982,  to  Sunday 
noon,  September  26,  1982,  at  Dartmouth  College.  This  year's  topic  will  be 
"Romance:  Generic  Transformation  from  Chretien  de  Troyes  to  Cervantes."  The 
registration  fee  is  $35  and  acconmiodation  is  available.  For  information,  write  The 
Dartmouth  Colloquium,  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  03755. 

RSA  Conference 

The  North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  at  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  29  and  30,  1982.  The  theme  will  be  "Renaissance  Attitudes  to  the  Classical 
and  Medieval  Past."  For  further  information  write  Prof.  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  Erindale 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  L5L  1C6. 

Gesture  in  the  Renaissance 

The  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium  is  sponsoring  a  symposium 
on  gesture  -  movements  of  the  body  as  expressions  of  thought  or  feeling  -  and  related 
areas  of  non-verbal  communication.  Contributions  are  solicited  in  the  fields  of  art 
history,  theatre,  dance,  psychology,  civic  and  religious  ritual,  rhetorics  and 
preaching.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  proposals  that  address  interdiscipli- 
nary issues.  It  is  intended  that  the  proceedings  will  be  published.  The  symposium  will 
take  place  12-13  November,  1983,  and  the  deadline  for  proposals  is  15  December, 
1982.  For  information  write  Philip  Sohm,  Department  of  Fine  Art,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada  M5S  lAl. 

CSRS  Newsletter 

Prof.  Anthony  Raspa  has  generously  offered  to  edit  a  newsletter  for  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Renaissance  Studies.  The  newsletter  will  be  informal,  consisting  of  about 
3  single-sheet,  mimeographed  issues  per  year,  and  is  intended  to  contain  information 
about  conferences,  publications,  members'  activities  and  whereabouts,  as  well  as 
queries  about  research  in  progress.  Prof.  Raspa  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  that 
he  solicits  items  from  all  members  about  their  current  interests  and  activities.  Please 
write  to  him  at:  Département  des  langues  modernes.  Université  du  Québec  à 
Chicoutimi,  555  Chemin  Saint-Thomas,  Chicoutimi,  Québec  G7H  2P9. 
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The  University  of  Florence  and 
Pisa  in  the  High  Renaissance 


PAUL  F.  GRENDLER 


Scholars  do  not  immediately  think  of  its  university  when  praising  the  con- 
tribution of  Florence  to  the  Renaissance.  After  a  shaky  start  in  1321,  the 
Republic  reorganized  the  university  in  1348,  hoping  that  it  would  become 
both  distinguished  and  profitable.  Neither  hope  was  realized  in  the  four- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  so  the  government  gave  it  less 
and  less  support.^  The  University  of  Pisa  was  founded  in  1343,  and, 
although  it  enjoyed  greater  fortune  than  the  Studio  of  Florence,  it,  too,  fail- 
ed to  achieve  the  eminence  of  such  north  Italian  universities  as  Bologna  and 
Padua.  A  new  era  for  the  University  of  Florence  and  Pisa  began  in 
December  1472  when  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  reorganized  and  combined  the 
two.  The  university  reopened  in  1473  in  two  parts  in  two  locations:  the  older 
Studio  repubblicano  remained  in  Florence  as  a  faculty  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  while  a  Studio  generate  was  founded  in  Pisa.  Young  Florentines 
usually  pursued  humanistic  studies  in  Florence,  and  then  went  to  Pisa  to 
obtain  degrees  in  law  (the  most  populous  faculty),  medicine,  natural 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  logic,  and  occasionally  in  rhetoric.  The  young 
Galileo  Galilei  joined  Pisa  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  1589.  The  Floren- 
tine section  of  the  university  lacked  the  corporate  organization  of  its  Pisan 
sibling  and  has  attracted  less  notice,  but  was  an  important  part  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city. 

Armando  Verde's  massive  collection  of  documents  and  summaries  of 
documents  deals  with  the  University  of  Florence  and  Pisa  from  1473  until  its 
temporary  closure  in  1503.  Verde  has  explored  a  host  of  archival  sources,  in- 
cluding the  surviving  university  records  in  the  state  archives  of  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  many  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  repositories.  In  his  search  for 
social  and  economic  data  on  the  professors  and  students,  he  has  traversed 
tlie  uncharted  sea  of  notarial  records  in  the  two  cities.  Anyone  who  has  done 
this  kind  of  "haystacking,"  i.e.,  looking  through  mounds  of  business  and 
tax  documents  for  information  on  individuals  or  members  of  a  profession, 
can  appreciate  the  effort  involved.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1973: 
Armando  F.  Verde,  Lo  Studio  Fiorentino  1473-1503:  Ricerche  e  Documenti, 
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Vol.  I:  Introduzione  -  Bibliografia  -  Ufficiali  dello  Studio  -  Rettori  -  Rotoli 
(Florence:  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Studi  sul  Rinascimento,  1973.  Pp.  xii  + 
394).  It  begins  with  a  massive  bibliography  of  printed  works  with  the 
author's  summaries  and  comments,  and  concludes  with  publication  of 
documents  from  the  Ufficiali  dello  Studio.  This  includes  lists  of  the  rectors, 
vice-rectors,  and  professors,  1473  through  1503.  It  tells  us  when  various  pro- 
fessors taught  and  what  they  were  paid.  Generally  speaking,  the  legists  were 
best  paid,  followed  by  the  professors  of  medicine,  and  finally  those  in  the 
humanities  and  philosophy  -  but  with  substantial  variation  within  each 
discipline.  Both  the  general  pattern  and  the  inconsistencies  are  typical  of  an 
Italian  Renaissance  university.  Some  of  the  highly-paid  professors  were 
major  intellectual  figures;  others  accomplished  little. 

Volume  Two  also  appeared  in  1973:  Vol.  II:  Docenti  -  Dottorati 
(Florence:  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Studi  suT  Rinascimento,  1973.  Pp.  783). 
This  volume  presents  information  about  the  professors  and  known 
graduates,  the  majority  in  law  and  medicine.  Verde  offers  in  summary  form 
both  intellectual  and  social  data  that  he  has  unearthed  from  notarial 
records,  university  documents,  and  other  sources.  Particularly  interesting 
are  several  contemporary  lists  of  books  belonging  to  booksellers  and 
individuals. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  recent  volume  to  appear.  Volume  Three  in 
two  parts:  Student i  -  ''Fanciulli  a  scuola''  nel  1480  (Pistoia:  Presso 
"Memorie  Domenicane'*,  1977.  Pp.  lii  +  1207  [paged  continuously]). 
Perhaps  these  volumes  focussing  on  the  students  provide  the  freshest  and 
most  interesting  material  that  Verde  has  yet  uncovered.  Since  the  Libro 
delle  matricole  (matriculation  lists)  have  not  survived,  Verde  has  had  to 
reconstruct  them  from  other  sources.  About  300  students  annually 
attended  the  Pisan  branch  of  the  university  in  the  years  1473  through 
1503;  Verde  has  discovered  150  to  160  names  annually,  and  in  a  few  years 
over  200  names.  He  has  reconstructed  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Pisan 
student  body.  Moreover,  he  has  illuminated  many  aspects  of  their  lives, 
including  their  living  arrangements,  quarrels,  and  marriages. 

Verde  has  identified  1,296  students  in  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
arts,  and  theology  at  Pisa.  Two  hundred  eleven  of  these  were  clergymen. 
About  half  of  the  students  came  from  Florence  and  the  Florentine  state. 
Another  400  came  from  other  parts  of  Italy  (110  from  Sicily  alone),  and 
about  250  from  non-Italian  lands,  including  88  Spanish,  54  Portuguese, 
and  42  French  students.  Verde  does  not  compare  the  composition  of  the 
Pisan  student  body  with  other  Italian  universities;  nevertheless,  a  few 
points  can  be  made.  The  Studio  at  Pisa  probably  had  fewer  non-Italian 
students  than  did  the  more  famous  universities  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 
In  particular,  Pisa  had  relatively  few  German  students,  usually  the 
largest  contingent  of  foreigners  at  north  Itahan  universities.   The 
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Germans  -  and  the  English,  a  much  smaller  group  -  were  more  likely  to 
attend  Padua  than  any  other  Italian  university.  The  prestige  of  Padua 
and  tradition  led  them  south:  German  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons 
journeyed  to  Padu  to  obtain  law  degrees.  Protestants  from  Germany  and 
England  continued  to  study  at  Padua  after  1550,  when  the  Counter 
Reformation  was  ascendant.  Germans  attending  Tuscan  universities 
were  more  Hkely  to  go  to  Siena,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  yet 
subject  to  Florentine  rule. 

Proximity  and  the  insistence  of  government  that  subjects  study  at  the 
local  university  more  than  likely  explain  the  large  number  of  Florentines 
at  Pisa.  The  large  number  of  Sicilians  possibly  results  from  their  being  no 
university  of  stature  in  Sicily.  Students  from  north  and  central  Italy  had 
the  alternatives  of  Padua  and  Pavia;  those  in  central  Italy  might  attend 
the  Roman  Sapienza  or  Bologna.  Indeed,  Bologna's  law  school 
graduated  many  ambitious  clergymen  eager  to  serve  in  the  papal  court  or 
diplomatic  corps. 

The  famous  and  the  not  so  famous  studied  at  Pisa.  Cesare  Borgia 
studied  there  from  1491  through  1493,  renting  a  house  for  the  fairly  high 
sum  of  twenty-five  ducats  (p.  219).  So  did  Alessandro  Farnese,  the  future 
Pope  Paul  III,  and  a  host  of  Florentines,  including  Francesco  Guicciar- 
dini  and  two  future  Medici  popes. 

Verde  also  searched  for  the  young  Florentines  who  studied  at  the 
faculty  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  in  Florence.  To  do  this,  he  extended  his  in- 
vestigation to  include  all  Florentine  scholars  from  the  age  of  five  or  six 
upward,  using  the  Florentine  Catasto  of  1480.  Every  few  years  the 
government  levied  a  tax  on  the  wealth  of  its  subjects;  all  heads  of 
households  were  obliged  to  declare  their  worth,  but  they  might  deduct 
living  expenses  for  themselves  and  others  residing  at  home.  To  claim 
these  deductions,  the  head  of  the  household  was  obliged  to  list  the  name, 
age,  sex,  and  occupation,  if  any,  of  each  member  of  the  household.  Since 
those  attending  school  did  not  work  at  remunerative  labor,  they  counted 
as  expenses  to  the  householder.  Hence,  a  declaration  Usts  a  boy  who  **va 
ala  scuola,"  (goes  to  school)  or  **stà  a.  Ueggiere"  (is  learning  to  read, 
i.e.,  the  lowest  level  of  elementary  school)  or  **istà  al'abacho**  (is  study- 
ing commercial  arithmetic). 

Verde's  documents  show  education  through  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
Florentine  population  in  1480.  Boys  began  their  schooling  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  more  often  at  six  or  seven.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  frequently 
received  private  tutoring  at  home,  either  from  a  teacher  who  lived  with  the 
family  or  one  who  came  to  the  house  daily.  Sons  of  the  fairly  large  middle 
class  of  merchants  and  professionals  went  to  neighborhood  private  schools, 
i.e.,  schools  set  up  by  a  local  schoohnaster  who  received  small  fees  from  the 
parents  of  the  pupils.  Niccolô  Machiavelli,  who  was  eleven  in  1480,  and  his 
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younger  brother  Totto,  aged  five,  studied  in  such  a  school.  Their  father 
Bernardo,  not  poor  but  far  from  wealthy,  paid  the  fees  (pp.  733,  923, 1028; 
also  see  vol.  II,  pp.  535-537).  Not  all  the  students  came  from  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  A  boy  aged  twelve  and  a  half  attended  school;  his  father 
worked  as  a  **wool  cleaner,"  and  his  two  older  brothers,  aged  twenty-two 
and  twenty,  were  silk  winders  **when  they  can  find  work.''  The  family's  net 
worth  was  nothing  (p.  1018).  The  brother  of  a  cabinet-maker  attended 
school,  even  though  the  head  of  the  family  had  no  wealth  and  the  daughters 
no  dowries  (p.  1029).  The  Castasto  records  suggest  that  school  attendance 
was  practically  universal  for  the  sons  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
still  widespread  among  humbler  folk. 

Children  began  by  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  then  passed  quickly  to 
the  elements  of  Latin  grammar  and  to  the  reading  and  memorization  of 
Latin  couplets.  When  the  Florentine  boy  reached  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  he  frequently  spent  about  two  years  with  a  maestro  d'abaco,  a 
teacher  who  taught  commercial  arithmetic  and  the  principles  of  accounting. 
Upon  completing  his  course  in  commercial  arithmetic,  the  boy  might  begin 
an  apprenticeship  with  a  merchant.  Those  who  wished  to  attend  university 
could  bypass  the  commercial  arithmetic  school  in  favor  of  additional  years 
mastering  Latin,  or  could  proceed  from  the  commercial  arithmetic  school 
to  a  grammar  school.  Grammar  school  pupils,  probably  aged  c.  twelve  to 
the  middle  or  higher  teens,  studied  Latin  classics.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  Florentine  boys  in  1480  received  what  was  probably 
university  preparatory  training  in  grammar  schools,  but  there  are  insuffi- 
cient references  in  Verde's  documents  to  hazard  a  guess. 

The  teenage  Florentine  could  attend  the  faculty  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  in 
Florence  in  order  to  study  under  the  famous  humanists  Cristoforo  Landino 
(who  taught  there  from  1473  through  1497)  and  Angelo  Poliziano  (1480 
through  1494).  But,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  corporate  structure  and 
documents,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  did  so  and  for  how 
long.  It  is  likely  that  both  formal  and  informal  study,  i.e.,  auditing  lectures 
without  enrolling,  were  common.  For  example,  no  evidence  shows  that 
Niccolo  Machiavelli  attended  the  faculty  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  but  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  him  ignoring  the  opportunity  to  hear  famous  humanists  lec- 
turing on  the  classical  historians.  The  students  of  the  Florentine  Studio  in 
turn  taught  younger  students.  Niccolo  di  Michèle  Zeffi,  age  twenty,  from  a 
quite  modest  family,  studied  letters  and  also  served  as  a  ripetitore  (literally 
**repeater,"  an  assistant  teacher  or  coach  who  drilled  children  in  their 
lessons,  such  as  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar)  for  four  boys,  aged  nine, 
ten,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  in  a  wealthier  household  (pp.  743,  1015). 

Boys  studying  for  the  priesthood  were  a  small  part  of  the  student  body. 
At  times  they  studied  in  special  schools,  other  times  they  lived  at  home  and 
studied  with  a  local  priest.  It  is  quite  likely  that  aspiring  clergymen  often 
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attended  the  humanistic  faculty  in  Florence.  As  adults,  many  humanistically- 
trained  clergymen  entered  the  teaching  profession.  In  sixteenth-century 
Venice  they  comprised  about  ôO^^o  of  the  schoolmasters,  both  as  private 
tutors  and  as  the  masters  of  neighborhood  schools.^ 

The  most  difficult  question  is:  how  many  girls  attended  school?  The 
Catasto  records  are  of  little  help,  because  the  tax  officials  wanted  to 
know  the  value  of  the  girls'  dowries,  not  the  contents  of  their  minds. 
Nevertheless,  fragmentary  evidence  shows  that  some  girls  did  obtain  an 
education,  sometimes  a  very  good  one  in  the  studia  humanitatis, 
Alessandra,  daughter  of  the  Florentine  chancellor  Bartolomeo  Scala, 
and  her  three  sisters  studied  with  a  private  teacher,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  five.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Alessandra  was  known  for  her  proficiency 
in  Greek  (pp.  36-37).  Verde  has  even  come  across  a  female  teacher.  He 
notes  that  a  five-year-old  boy  **va  a  leggere  cho'  mona  Chosa'*  (p.  1027); 
that  is,  the  boy  went  outside  the  home  to  learn  to  read  from  **mona 
Chosa.*'  It  appears  that  the  lady  ran  a  primary  school. 

Verde  opines  that  if  the  family  had  enough  money  to  hire  a  tutor,  girls 
as  well  as  boys  profited  from  the  instruction.  Girls  in  more  modest  cir- 
cumstances possibly  received  whatever  education  other  members  of  a 
household  -  parents,  relatives,  or  brothers  studying  outside  the  home  - 
imparted.  Probably  the  major  reason  why  relatively  few  girls  were 
formally  educated  is  that  they  did  not  go  outside  the  home.  Nor  did  they 
attend  university.  The  first  known  female  university  graduate  was  Elena 
Lucrezia  Cornaro  Piscopia  (1646-84),  daughter  of  a  Venetian  noble,  who 
received  a  doctorate  in  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Padua  on  June 
23,  1678.  (She  wanted  a  theology  degree,  but  ecclesiastical  authorities 
objected.)  The  tercentary  of  her  convocation  was  observed  at  some 
universities  in  Italy  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  several  scholarly 
studies.^ 

Verde  provides  the  names  of  1,035  children  and  young  people,  aged 
five  through  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  attended  school  in  Florence  in 
1480.  One  would  Uke  to  know  what  percentage  of  schoolage  children 
attended  school,  but  not  enough  data  is  available  to  make  an  estimate. 
Moreover,  Verde  warns  that  the  Catasto  records  do  not  provide  a  com- 
plete picture  because  some  declarations  are  not  extant  and  others  fail  to 
include  all  the  children  in  school.  If  the  family  did  not  send  them  out  of 
the  home  to  study,  no  tax  advantage  could  be  gained  by  reporting  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  known  how  many  children  studied  in  convents  and 
monasteries  as  boarding  students. 

Still,  it  is  tempting  to  compare  Verde's  figures  with  Giovanni  Villani's 
famous  comments  on  the  number  of  children  in  school  in  Florence  in  the 
1340s.  Villani  (d.  1348)  stated  in  his  Cronica  that  there  were  8,000  to 
10,0(X)  boys  and  girls  (**fanciuUi  e  fanciulle")  learning  to  read,  another 
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1,000  to  1,200  studying  **abacus  and  algorism''  (arithmetic  using  arable 
numbers),  and  about  550  to  600  studying  grammar  and  logic  in  the  gram- 
mar schools/ The  city  had  about  100,000  people  just  before  the  plague  of 
1348;  in  1480  the  figure  was  about  55,000.^  Since  one  doubts  that  a  lesser 
percentage  of  schoolage  children  attended  school  in  1480  than  a  century 
earher,  it  appears  that  Verde's  1,035  young  scholars  are  a  very  useful 
sample  but  not  the  whole  picture.  Nevertheless,  his  invaluable  informa- 
tion demonstrates  that  the  number  in  school  was  large. 

If  a  reviewer  may  speculate  where  the  researcher  is  cautious,  it  looks  as 
if  Florentine  education  was  similar  to  that  in  other  ItaHan  cities. 
Sixteenth-century  Venice,  for  example,  had  a  similar  education  system  - 
if  such  an  uncoordinated  mix  of  schools  can  be  called  a  system.^  The 
children  of  the  wealthy  studied  at  home  under  private  tutors.  Other 
children  were  taught  by  independent  schoolmasters  in  neighborhood 
schools.  The  government  provided  limited  secondary  education  by  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  a  handful  of  grammar  masters.  For  higher  education  in 
humanistic  studies  and  philosophy,  boys  might  attend  the  Scuola  di  San 
Marco,  a  publicly-funded  institution  established  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  train  future  ducal  secretaries.  As  in  Florence,  eminent  humanists 
whose  influence  extended  beyond  the  classroom  sometimes  taught  in 
these  schools.  Finally,  young  Venetians  might  obtain  law  degrees  at  the 
nearby  University  of  Padua. 

Verde's  rich  collection  of  documents  and  summaries  of  documents  is  of 
great  use  to  the  historian  of  Renaissance  universities  and  education.  The 
work  is  not  an  historical  synthesis,  but  a  mass  of  sifted  material  for  such  a 
synthesis.  At  times  one  wishes  that  Verde  would  permit  himself  some 
generalizations,  but  he  argues  that  history  should  not  be  ^^interpretation  or 
philosophy,"  but  "pure  and  simple  knowledge  of  a  process  of  life"  (p.  xx). 
Scholars  are  deeply  in  Verde's  debt  for  the  information  that  he  provides  and 
his  meticulous  care  and  honesty  in  presenting  it.  Moreover,  he  promises 
future  volumes  on  the  **Vita  Universitaria"  and  the  **Stanziamenti  per  lo 
Studio,"  and  a  volume  of  indices.  Readers  are  also  grateful  to  the  publishers 
and  friends  who  funded  this  enterprise.  The  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Studi  sul 
Rinascimento  published  the  first  two  volumes  but  could  not  continue. 
Individuals  and  organizations  stepped  in  to  support  Volume  Three,  parts 
one  and  two,  published  by  the  Dominican  house  of  studies  in  Pistoia. 
STudents  of  the  period  will  recognize  it  as  the  publisher  of  Memorie 
Domenicane,  an  excellent  annual  volume  of  studies  on  humanism  and  the 
Renaissance. 

Verde's  fine  study  is  the  clearest,  but  not  the  only,  sign  of  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  Renaissance  education  generally  and  of 
Renaissance  universities  in  particular.  Italian  scholars,  stimulated  by  na- 
tional unification  and  the  accompanying  liberal  ideology,  intensely 
cultivated  the  field  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  two 
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decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  They  produced  a  wealth  of  local  studies, 
including  editions  of  university  statutes  and  biographies  of  individual 
teachers.  However,  only  Giuseppe  Manacorda,  Storia  della  scuola  in  Italia. 
II  medio  evo.  (2  vols.  Milan,  Palermo,  and  Naples,  1913)  offered  a  picture 
of  education  in  the  peninsula  as  a  whole.  Manacorda's  study  encompassed 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  its  primary  focus  was  earlier.  The  practically 
simultaneous  appearance  of  two  reprints  of  Manacorda's  book  emphasizes 
the  revival  of  scholarly  interest.^  Perhaps  the  social  historians  have  kindled 
the  new  interest  by  asking  such  questions  as:  what  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion attended  school;  and  what  was  the  relationship  between  school  and 
society?  Now  intellectual  historians,  interested  in  the  content  of  learning, 
have  entered  the  field. 

The  best  thing  happening  in  the  field  is  that  historians  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  Renaissance  intellectual  currents  are  broadening  their  vision  to  en- 
compass the  questions  raised  by  social  historians.  Anton  Schindling's  recent 
study  of  the  Strasbourg  academy  shows  this.  Founded  in  1538  and  becom- 
ing a  chartered  university  in  1621,  the  Strasbourg  academy  was  a  laboratory 
for  the  influences  operating  on  Renaissance  education.  The  city  govenmient 
wished  to  train  and  to  keep  under  surveillance  future  leaders;  nevertheless, 
the  school  became  a  university,  a  relatively  autonomous  corporation.  It  was 
also  the  setting  for  a  curriculum  struggle,  between  humanism  and  Protes- 
tant Scholasticism,  between  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  to  express  simplistically  a 
conflict  that  was  far  from  simple.^  On  a  broader  scale,  Gerald  Strauss' 
Luther's  House  of  Learning  assesses  the  attempt  to  produce  good  and  learn- 
ed Lutheran  Christians  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Based  on  visitation  reports 
from  many  archives,  analysis  of  humanistic  pedagogical  psychology,  and  a 
reading  of  catechetical  textbooks,  Strauss'  study  concludes  that  the  effort 
totally  failed.  Indoctrination  produced  resentment  and  boredom  rather 
than  change.^  In  France,  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  George  Huppert 
describes  how  civic  leaders  wrested  control  of  education  from  the  church  in 
order  to  found  collèges  (municipal  grammar  schools)  whose  purpose  was  to 
define,  to  educate  humanistically,  and  to  inculcate  noble  values  into  an  elite 
student  body;  in  other  words,  they  wished  to  produce  a  gentry.  Structure 
and  content  reinforced  each  other:  the  schools  excluded  the  peuple  by  their 
admission  policies,  and  filled  the  heads  of  those  admitted  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  further  setting  them  apart  from  the  population  at  large.^^To  return 
to  Pisa,  scholars  have  asked  similar  questions  about  the  reconstituted 
University  of  Pisa  after  1543,  when  it  was  shorn  of  its  Florentine  branch. 
Giovanni  Cascio  Pratilli  has  studied  the  intervention  of  the  Medici  govern- 
ment into  the  life  of  the  university,  and  Charles  Schmitt,  the  content  of 
studies." 

As  these  studies  demonstrate,  historians  are  pursuing  two  general 
themes.  They  are  attempting  to  connect  the  academy  more  precisely  to 
the  social  and  political  miheu  through  studying  its  governance  and 
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student  constituency.  And  they  are  analyzing  the  curriculum.  The  need 
for  the  latter  may  seem  less  obvious,  but  its  potential  results  are  great. 
Grammar  schools  and  universities  institutionalized  Renaissance  intellec- 
tual currents,  such  as  humanism,  Aristotelianism,  and  Protestant 
theology.  Even  specialists  in  Florentine  history  and  humanism  tend  to 
assume  that  humanism  flowered  through  informal  academies  and  other 
means  without  much  contribution  from  the  local  university.  Verde's 
study  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  re-evaluate  that  assumption.  In  early 
fifteenth-century  Italy,  humanists  normally  did  not  hold  university  posi- 
tions; sixteenth-century  humanists,  as  well  as  philosophers,  theologians, 
and  mathematicians,  frequently  did. 

A  final  manifestation  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  Renaissance  educa- 
tion is  the  appearance  of  an  annual  publication  entitled  History  of 
Universities.  Edited  by  Charles  Schmitt  of  the  Warburg  Institute  of  the 
University  of  London,  it  includes  studies  on  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  The  first  volume  (1981)  focused  on  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  with  articles  on  EngHsh  and  German  universities 
(John  M.  Fletcher),  classical  instruction  by  French  lecteurs  royaux 
(Anthony  Grafton),  Salamanca  (Anthony  Pagden),  the  New  Testament 
in  Dutch  universities  (Henk  J.  De  Jonge),  and  other  studies.  It  also 
included  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating  survey  of  recent  studies  on 
ItaHan  universities  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  by  the  assistant 
editor,  Peter  Denley.^^The  articles  and  review-articles  in  volume  I  are  of 
high  quality,  embodying  original  research  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  jour- 
nal promises  to  become  an  excellent  forum  for  research  in  the  history  of 
higher  education. 

The  past  decade  has  been  an  unusually  productive  one  for  the  study  of 
Renaissance  education;  the  coming  decade  promises  to  be  equally 
fruitful.^^ 

University  of  Toronto 
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La  popularité  des  ''Evangiles  des 
quenouilles":  un  paradoxe  révélateur 


MADELEINE  JEAY 


U  ne  étude  de  la  réception  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  à  la  fin  du  XVe  et 
au  début  du  XVIe  siècle  apporte  plus  qu'une  simple  preuve  de  leur 
popularité.  Elle  révèle  une  attitude  paradoxale  à  leur  égard  et  par  cela  pose 
un  problème  d'ordre  plus  général.  On  constate  en  effet  qu'alors  même  que 
les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles ]o\xissdXQï\i  d'une  exceptionnelle  popularité,  ils 
se  voyaient  rejetés  comme  objet  de  mépris.  Nous  verrons,  et  ce  sera  le  pro- 
pos de  cet  article,  que  pour  qui  veut  en  comprendre  la  raison  d'être,  cette 
situation  paradoxale  témoigne  des  conflits  qui  ont  permis  au  système  de 
valeurs  de  la  Renaissance  de  se  constituer. 

De  la  popularité  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  on  ne  saurait  douter:  les 
indices  habituels  en  la  matière  en  font  une  évidence.  L'oeuvre  apparut  sous 
forme  manuscrite^  et  connut,  après  l'édition  qu'en  fit  Colard  Mansion  à 
Bruges  vers  1480,^  une  dizaine  d'éditions  et  de  réimpressions,  ainsi  que  des 
traductions  (en  anglais,  néerlandais  et  allemand)  et  une  adaptation  versifiée 
en  dialecte  toulousain.^  Il  faut  leur  ajouter,  comme  éléments  de  preuve,  les 
nombreuses  mentions  qui  sont  faites  à  notre  oeuvre.  Ce  sont  elles  qui  nous 
préoccupent  plus  spécifiquement  ici,  car  elles  illustrent  bien  le  sort  singulier 
qui  fut  réservé  à  ce  texte.  La  référence  aux  Quenouilles  n'arrive  jamais  au 
hasard,  bien  au  contraire.  Qu'on  en  juge.  Lorsqu'elle  ne  tombe  pas  de  la 
plume  méprisante  des  moralistes,  pédagogues  ou  censeurs,  elle  apparaît 
dans  la  bouche  des  sots,  des  fous,  des  paysans,  ou  survient  à  propos  des 
femmes,  de  la  femme  acariâtre  et  luxurieuse  de  la  farce.  Opposition 
révélatrice,  sans  aucun  doute,  et  qu'il  est  permis  de  formuler  avec  les 
notions  empruntées  à  Mikhaïl  Bakhtine,  car  elles  conviennent  particulière- 
ment bien  à  notre  cas.  Le  sérieux  des  moralistes  affronte  le  monde  du  rire 
dans  lequel  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  trouvent  naturellement  leur  place, 
et  le  rejette  faute  de  le  comprendre.  Il  les  fait  basculer  d'un  contexte  de  rire 
et  de  folie  dans  celui  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  censure,  et  décrit  ainsi  les  deux 
étapes  de  notre  parcours. 

Mais  avant  d'entreprendre  celui-ci,  une  courte  présentation  des  Evangiles 
des  Quenouilles  s'impose  puisque  c'est  à  peine  s'ils  commencent  à  sortir  de 
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la  zone  d'ombre  et  de  silence  où  les  critères  de  qualité  de  la  critique  dite 
littéraire  les  confinaient ."*  Les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  distribuent  en  six 
veillées  de  fileuses  une  collection  d*à  peu  près  250  croyances  populaires.  Cet 
hexaméron  où  une  fileuse  prend  chaque  soir  la  parole  pour  enseigner  à  ses 
compagnes  les  superstitions  qu'elle  connaît,  emprunte  la  structure  des 
histoires  à  journées  dans  la  tradition  de  Boccace.  Par  manière  de  parodie, 
celle  de  la  littérature  scolaire,  une  auditrice  souvent  affublée  d*un  nom 
burlesque,  apporte  sa  **glose":  simple  confirmation,  croyance  nouvelle  ou 
commentaire  ironique  parfois  axé  sur  un  jeu  de  mots  grivois.  Un  seul  exem- 
ple suffira  pour  faire  apprécier  la  teneur  et  la  saveur  de  ces  échanges: 

CeUui  qui  franchement  puet  chevauchier  Tours  .ix.  pas  d'un  tenant,  il  est 
affranchy  de  .ix.  paires  de  maladies. 

Glose.  Dist  une  vielle  matrone  qui  derrière  les  autres  estoit:  Je  cuide  bien  qu*il 
soit  vray  de  la  garison  desdictes  .ix.  maladies,  mais  non  pas  de  celles  dont  on 
chiet  a  la  renverse.^ 

Les  intérêts  de  nos  fileuses  touchent  aux  aspects  essentiels  de  la  vie: 
naissance,  amour,  mariage.  Elles  se  centrent  autour  des  préoccupations 
quotidiennes  de  Thomme  et  de  la  femme  à  propos  de  la  santé  et  de  la 
richesse,  elles  savent  comment  se  présagent  le  bonheur  et  le  malheur.  Issu 
des  milieux  ruraux  et  traditionnellement  transmis  par  voie  orale,  par  la 
bouche  des  fenmies,  ce  savoir  est  ici  rapporté  et  mis  en  forme  par  un 
homme,  un  "secrétaire"  qui  ne  se  prive  pas  d'intervenir  pour  en  rire  et 
ironiser  sur  lui,  dans  le  prologue,  dans  les  transitions  entre  les  journées  et  la 
conclusion. 


Les  éléments  qui  se  révèlent  comme  constitutifs  des  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles,  le  rural  et  ses  traditions,  son  oralité,  le  féminin  et  ses  con- 
notations au  sexuel,  à  l'occulte,  au  diabolique,  se  retrouvent  comme 
thèmes  récurrents,  inlassablement  repris  et  modulés  dans  l'ensemble  du 
corpus  qui  appartient  au  registre  comique.  A  ce  titre,  il  existe  une  affinité 
de  fait,  une  identité  consubstantielle  entre  notre  oeuvre  et  celles  où  nous 
la  verrons  citée  dans  notre  première  série  de  textes.  Sa  présence  y  joue  un 
double  rôle.  D'une  part,  elle  accentue  la  tonalité  comique  du  texte  hôte; 
d'autre  part,  elle  subsume  sous  le  seul  titre  de  Quenouilles,  un  faisceau  de 
potentialités  qui  renvoient  à  cette  tonalité.  La  citation  acquiert  de  ce  fait  une 
haute  valeur  connotative  et  évoque  à  elle  seule,  l'univers  du  comique  et  cer- 
tains de  ses  éléments  constitutifs. 

Nous  verrons  le  processus  à  l'oeuvre  dès  notre  premier  exemple,  le  plus 
ancien:  le  Mystère  de  rincarnation  et  Nativité  de  Notre  Sauveur  et 
Rédempteur  Jésus-Christ  représenté  à  Rouen  en  1474.^  Au  cours  de  la 
deuxième  journée,  dans  une  scène  de  bergers  destinée  à  *  *récréer  joyeuse- 
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ment  Tesprit  des  auditeurs,"^  Ludin,  le  personnage  drôle  du  mystère  se 
rappelle  les  veillées  (sairies)  où  sa  grand-mère  contait  et  transmettait  ce 
qu'elle  avait  lu  au  **livre  des  Quenouilles/'^  Beau  prétexte  pour  un  jeu 
sur  les  rimes  en  **ouille"!  Mais  l'échange  de  répliques,  à  travers  le  jeu 
verbal,  exprime  le  paradoxe  inhérent  à  ce  livre  et  qui  se  révèle  dès  la 
première  référence  qui  en  est  faite.  Elle  situe  en  effet  les  Quenouilles  dans 
le  cadre  qui  leur  est  propre  et  qui  les  constitue,  celui  de  la  veillée,  lieu  de 
transmission  privilégié  de  la  culture  folklorique  rurale.  D'emblée  nous 
sommes  projetés  au  coeur  des  problèmes  que  pose  la  situation  de  cette 
culture  au  XVe  et  au  XVIe  siècles,  au  confluent  de  l'oral  et  de  l'écrit, 
entre  une  civiUsation  de  la  mémoire  et  de  la  parole,  et  celle  qui  verra 
l'imprimerie  faire  triompher  la  fixation  des  textes  et  leur  connaissance 
par  l'approche  individuelle  de  la  lecture.  La  citation  laisse  entrevoir  un 
monde,  celui  d'une  sagesse  ancestrale  transmise  par  la  bouche  des  per- 
sonnes âgées;  elle  signale  le  rôle  de  la  femme  comme  médiatrice  des 
savoirs  ancestraux.  Prise  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  elle  nous  laisse  entendre 
qu'une  situation  de  pure  oralité  tient  de  la  fiction,  déjà  au  XVe  siècle. 
Elle  nous  montre  la  part  faite  au  livre,  même  lorsque  seul  un  petit  nom- 
bre d'individus  sait  Ure.  On  passe  de  la  parole  à  la  lecture,  elles  se  combi- 
nent, se  complètent,  soit  qu'une  personne  Use  à  voix  haute  pour  un 
groupe  d'auditeurs,  soit  qu'elle  retransmette  oralement  ce  qu'elle  a 
appris  dans  la  solitude  d'une  lecture  individuelle. 

Reste  à  comprendre  pourquoi  le  témoignage  de  Ludin  porte  à  rire, 
pourquoi  les  autres  bergers  se  moquent  de  lui:  **tu  ne  sees  mais  ou  tu  en 
es."  Il  faut  voir  là  une  distance  ironique  non  seulement  à  l'égard  des 
Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  mais  plus  globalement,  à  l'égard  des 
coutumes  populaires  ainsi  que  de  l'univers  culturel  du  rural,  de  l'illettré. 
Se  joint  à  cela,  le  thème  de  la  vieille  femme  experte  en  recettes  et  supersti- 
tions de  toutes  sortes,  commun  à  ce  passage  du  Mystère  et  à  l'oeuvre 
citée,  thème  que  nous  n'avons  pas  fini  de  rencontrer. 

De  l'intermède  comique  du  mystère  à  la  farce,  le  passage  se  fait  de  lui- 
même.  Nous  plongeons  alors  au  beau  miheu  d'une  querelle  domestique, 
celle  de  la  face  du  Pont  auxAsnes,^  prototype  d'une  des  deux  catégories 
de  farces  conjugales. ^^  Ici  ce  n'est  pas  un  conflit  sexuel  qui  oppose  le  mari 
et  la  femme,  mais  leur  affrontement  pour  le  pouvoir  au  sein  du  ménage. 
Impuissant  face  au  désir  de  domination  de  sa  femme,  à  son  refus  total 
d'obéir,  le  mari  ne  peut  qu'alléguer  le  Livre  des  Quenouilles  où  est 
**récité  en  catholicon," 

Qu*il  faut  que  nous  vaincon 

Et  que  les  hommes  soient  les  maistres.^^ 

Piètre  argument,  et  sans  effet:  elle  ne  mettra  pas  plus  qu'avant  les  pois  au 
pot.  Il  est  vrai  que  nous  chercherions  vainement  une  telle  assertion  dans 
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les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles.  Ceux-ci  ne  prétendent-ils  pas  au  contraire 
avoir  été  écrits  **a  Tonneur  et  exaucement  des  dames' M*^  Le  contexte  de 
la  citation  prend  donc  le  contrepied  de  ce  qui  semble  l'objectif  de 
l'oeuvre  citée.  Il  suffit  pourtant  de  quitter  le  sens  littéral  pour  se  rendre 
compte  que  les  deux  oeuvres  s'insèrent  dans  le  même  contexte  intertex- 
tuel et  se  réfèrent  au  lieu  commun  littéraire  de  l'antiféminisme.  Nos  deux 
oeuvres  se  rejoignent,  non  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  prennent  position  pour  l'un 
ou  l'autre  dans  la  querelle  qui  oppose  les  sexes,  mais  parce  qu'elles 
jouent  toutes  deux  sur  ce  thème.  Elles  laissent  entrevoir  toutes  deux  un 
monde  d'hommes  dominés,  impuissants,  de  maris  battus  et  cocus, *^  un 
monde  inversé  par  rapport  à  celui  de  la  réalité,  à  l'ordre  normal,  celui 
d'une  structure  familiale  patriarcale  basée  sur  l'obéissance  et  la  fidélité 
de  la  femme.  Sur  les  tréteaux  de  la  farce  et  autour  d'eux,  des  hommes 
s'adressent  à  d'autres  hommes^"*  et  présentent  la  version  ludique,  comi- 
que, du  rapport  entre  les  sexes:  elles  s'exprime  en  termes  d'inversion 
sexuelle.  Et  comme  il  s'agit  de  bourgeois  cultivés, ^^  la  distance  sociale  se 
superpose  à  l'altérité  sexuelle.  La  femme,  le  berger  Ludin  et  sa  vieille 
grand-mère  se  retrouvent  ensemble  dans  le  monde  à  l'envers  du  rire  où 
nous  allons  aussi  rencontrer  Gilette,  l'ancienne  prostituée,  l'entremet- 
teuse des  Tromperies  de  Pierre  de  Larrivey.*^ 

Elle  aussi  allègue  les  Quenouilles!  Non  contre  un  mari,  mais  contre  sa 
fille,  la  courtisane  Dorothée  qui,  amoureuse  du  jeune  Constant  répugne 
de  plus  en  plus  au  métier  que  lui  impose  sa  mère,  et  ne  peut  plus 
dissimuler  son  dégoût  pour  le  médecin,  un  vieillard  qui  la  paie  en 
cadeaux  et  en  argent.  Cette  bonne  mère  la  traite  de  sotte  et  lui  fait  la 
leçon: 

Bienheureuse  est  celle  dont  un  vieil  rassoté  est  amoureux! 

Sçais-tu  ce  que  diet  une  glose  sur  le  chapitre  troisième  du  livre  des 

Quenouilles: 

Au  vieil  rassoté  fay  caresses 

Si  en  bref  veux  avoir  richesses. ^^ 

Comme  tout  à  l'heure,  on  nous  renvoie  à  une  autorité  imaginaire.  Non 
seulement  cet  énoncé  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles, 
mais  on  n'y  traite  aucunement  des  relations  vénales  entre  des  jeunes  filles 
et  des  vieillards.  Comme  pour  le  Pont  aux  Asnes,  l'affinité,  la  parenté 
entre  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  et  Les  Tromperies  ne  s'établit  pas  au 
niveau  littéral  du  texte,  mais  à  celui  des  références  intertextuelles,  soit  à 
travers  le  personnage  qui  apparaît  dans  les  deux  oeuvres,  l'entremet- 
teuse. En  effet,  le  portrait-type  de  la  narratrice  des  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles  correspond  par  bien  des  traits  à  celui  de  la  maquerelle 
Gilette  et  plus  généralement,  à  celui  que  La  Célestine  à  la  vogue  si  grande 
au  XVIe  siècle,  a  popularisé.*^  Le  modèle  du  personnage,  codifié  depuis 
longtemps,  remonte  le  Moyen-âge  jusqu'à  l'Antiquité,  jusqu'à 
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l'aubergiste  de  VAne  d'or  d'Apulée,  la  vieille  magicienne  Méroé.^^  L'im- 
age synchrétique  qui  se  dégage  de  la  description  des  six  narratrices  des 
Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  nous  montre  une  vieille  femme  remarquable 
par  sa  laideur  et  qui  se  définit  par  deux  types  d'activité:  la  sorcellerie  et  le 
sexe.  A  la  sorcellerie,  se  rattachent  ses  talents  de  magicienne  et  de 
guérisseuse,  talents  qui  lui  confèrent  le  statut  d'accoucheuse  mais  lui 
permettent  aussi,  sous  ce  masque,  de  pratiquer  les  avortements,  refaire 
les  virginités  et  concocter  les  philtres  d'amour.  Car  le  sexe  est  l'autre 
grande  affaire  de  cette  **marchande  de  luxure"^^  qui  vit  difficilement  du 
commerce  de  la  prostitution.  La  citation  apporte  donc  ici  tout  une 
charge  référentielle,  la  gamme  des  allusions  qu'elle  porte  en  elle  et  qui 
surenchérissent  sur  le  climat  trouble  mais  comique  de  la  scène. 

Il  faut  supposer  que  des  bourgeois  lettrés  comme  ceux  qui  prenaient 
plaisir  au  spectacle  des  farces,  pouvaient  encore  comprendre  les 
caractères  de  la  topique  antiféministe  dont  la  vieille  maquerelle  est  un 
élément,  et  s'en  amuser.  C'est  dire  qu'ils  ne  se  sentaient  pas  encore 
coupés  de  ce  que  Bakhtine  appelle  la  tradition  gauloise.  On  peut  critiquer 
ce  terme  ainsi  que  la  dichotomie  qui  l'oppose  à  celui  de  ** tradition 
sérieuse,"  mais  il  faut  reconnaître  la  fécondité  de  l'intuition  de  Bakhtine 
lorsqu'il  voit  dans  la  femme  en  contexte  comique,  non  la  victime  de  la 
misogynie  mascuhne,  mais  une  image  ambivalente.  Celle  qui  lui  apparaît 
comme  une  **injure  incarnée"  et  la  **tombe  corporelle  de  l'homme,"  se 
révèle  aussi  comme  un  inépuisable  vaisseau  de  fécondation  qui  voue  à  la 
mort  tout  ce  qui  est  vieux  et  achevé.^^  Ses  attaches  avec  le  matériel,  le  bas 
corporel,  l'obscène,  rabaissants  mais  forces  régénératrices,  ne  la  vouent 
pas  au  négatif  de  façon  univoque.  Elles  la  situent  du  côté  de  l'irrationnel, 
de  la  folie,  ambivalents  tout  autant  qu'elle  et  composantes  de  base  du 
registre  comique.  Nous  avions  trouvé  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  en 
corrélation  avec  le  rusticus,  le  berger  naïf  des  intermèdes  comiques  du 
mystère,  avec  la  femme  dominatrice  et  débauchée;  ne  nous  étonnons  pas 
maintenant  de  les  rencontrer  rattachés  au  contexte  de  la  foHe.  Prenons  ce 
passage  du  Sermon  des Foulx^^ : 

Ergo  donc,  il  y  a  plus  de  sotz 
Que  de  saiges,  c'est  mon  propos, 
Y  a  il  prou  sotz,  gloses  et  notes. 
Encore  y  a  il  plus  de  sottes. 
Qui  vouldroit  escrire  des  femmes. 
Il  fauldroit  de  papier  dix  rames; 
Toute  femme  filant  quenouille 
Est  plus  sotte  que  n'est  gribouille. 

Certes,  la  première  lecture  ne  révèle  pas  la  moindre  allusion  aux  Evangiles 
des  Quenouilles.  On  y  retrouve  des  termes  propres  à  notre  oeuvre,  **glose" 
et  **quenouilles,"  et  la  situation  semblable  où  quelqu'un  ** vouldroit  escrire 
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des  femmes.**  Est-ce  suffisant  pour  y  reconnaître  une  allusion?  On  retiendra 
que  les  femmes  objets  d'écriture,  les  fileuses  et  leur  quenouille  sont  associées 
à  la  folie.  Un  épisode  de  la  Farce  d'un  savetier  nommé  Calbain^  pose  le 
même  problème  et  conduit  aux  mêmes  conclusions.  Aux  requêtes  de  sa 
femme  qui  veut  une  robe,  Calbain  répond  par  des  chansons.  Mais  elle 
l'enivre,  l'endort  et  lui  dérobe  sa  bourse,  puis  à  son  tour  ne  répond  que  par 
des  refrains  lorsque  son  mari  veut  reprendre  son  bien.  Or,  au  moment  où  il 
se  réveille  et  se  rend  compte  du  larcin  dont  il  est  victime,  voilà  Calbain  qui 
s'écrie: 

Ha,  je  suis  tout  enquenouillé 
Et  de  mon  bon  sens  fatrouillé.^^ 


»» 


Autrement  dit,  les  femmes  rendent  les  hommes  fous.  L'allusion  à  notre 
ouvrage  a  beau  ne  pas  être  évidente,  il  faut  reconnaître  au  terme  '  ^quenouille , 
un  emploi  métaphorique  qui  s'étend  sans  aucun  doute  à  l'oeuvre  elle-même 
et  qui  permet  de  désigner  la  folie.  Mais  écoutons  le  Fol  dans  une  de  ses 
tirades  de  la  Vie  et  Passion  de  Monseigneur  Saint  Didier,  mystère  composé 
par  le  chanoine  Guillaume  Flamang  et  joué  à  Langres  en  1482^: 

Voila  doucement  caqueté. 
Dieu!  Comme  il  y  fait  précieux! 
Qui  sont  ces  petits  soupireux 
Qui  ont  ailes  comme  coulons? 
Sont-ce  point  ces  blanc  papillons 
Qui  cheminent  sur  des  echasses? 
Ils  sont  revestus  de  besaces 
De  tel  couleur  qu'on  fait  les  brayes. 
Je  vous  dis  paroles  plus  vrayes 
Que  n'est  le  livre  des  Quelongnes?^ 

On  voit  le  sens  que  prend  cette  référence  venant  après  une  suite  d'absurdités 
de  style  fatrasique.  On  ne  peut  mieux  établir  l'analogie  entre  le  contenu  du 
livre  et  les  propos  tenus  par  le  fou. 

Or  le  fou  ne  se  confine  pas  à  une  existence  de  thème  littéraire:  les  bouf- 
fons de  cour,  *  Véhicules  permanents  du  principe  de  carnaval  dans  la  vie 
courante,"  selon  Bakhtine,^  assurent  la  présence  concrète  de  la  notion  d'in- 
version. Il  était  donc  logique,  après  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  sur  l'appartenance 
des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  à  l'univers  inversé  du  rire,  de  les  trouver  dans 
le  répertoire  de  maître  Guillaume,  fou  de  François  ler.^  "Par  la  folie,  com- 
mence et  finit  la  grande  inversion."^  C'est  là,  dans  ce  principe  d'inversion, 
que  la  présence  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  dans  les  oeuvres  comiques  et 
dans  le  répertoire  du  fou  de  cour,  trouve  son  explication.  Soit:  par  leur  ap- 
partenance commune  au  monde  carnavalesque.^^  Dans  la  béance  du  rire,  se 
rejoignent  tous  ces  personnages:  le  paysan  naïf,  le  sot,  le  fou,  la  femme, 
tous  plus  ou  moins  liés  avec  le  diable  des  mystères.  La  diablerie  n'est-elle  pas 
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la  part  carnavalesque  du  mystère?  Ne  s'oppose-t-elle  pas  à  ce  qui  représente 
le  bien,  la  raison,  la  sagesse?  Lorsqu'elle  sort  dans  la  rue,  elle  se  déploie  en 
cortège  de  licence  et  de  privautés  analogues  à  celui  du  charivari  ou  du  car- 
naval.^^  L'outrance  gestuelle  et  verbale  caractérisent  aussi  bien  l'intermède 
farcesque  du  mystère,  la  farce  elle-même,  et  la  sottie.  D'où  la  crudité  de  leur 
langage  marqué,  comme  celui  du  fou,  par  l'obscénité  et  la  scatologie.^^  Les 
formes  littéraires  du  registre  comique  ne  se  dissocient  pas  de  ses  formes 
rituelles.  Par  leur  caractère  ludique  ou  carrément  festif,  elles  appartiennent 
toutes  à  ce  que  Bakhtine  appelle  **la  culture  comique  populaire."^^  L'intérêt 
de  ce  concept,  c'est  qu'il  fait  ressortir  sous  la  diversité  des  phénomènes, 
l'unité  du  système  que  P.  Zumthor  a  désigné  comme  une  ** contre-culture," 
un  **ordre  du  désordre."^"^  Ce  monde  du  rire,  du  corporel  ou  de  la  folie,  peu 
importe  le  terme  par  lequel  on  le  désigne,  ne  s'oppose  pas  à  l'autre,  celui  de 
la  sagesse  et  du  sérieux  pour  le  contredire,  mais  pour  le  compléter.  Ils  coexis- 
tent pour  donner  une  image  du  monde  dichotomisée  certes,  mais  totale,  où 
l'irrationnel  trouve  sa  place.  C'est  celui-ci  qu'allégorisent  les  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles  dans  l'oeuvre  où  ils  prennent  place.  Allégorie  globale,  elle  voue 
à  l'irrationnel  le  peuple  paysan  et  sa  culture,  le  rusticus  toujours  si  proche  de 
l'homme  sauvage,  la  femme  doublement  impliquée:  par  sa  sexualité,  par  les 
savoirs  superstitieux  qui  la  rapprochent  de  la  sorcière. 

La  plupart  de  ces  éléments  thématiques  et  scéniques  se  trouvent 
accumulés  dans  le  bref  espace  de  la  Lettre  missive  a  venerable  et 
cathefumineuse  personne,  Jo.  de  Wisoc,  president  en  Papagosse  de  Jean 
Molinent  où  il  s'agit  de  décrypter  les  "difficultés  du  Livre  des  Quenouilles.'  '^^ 
On  comprend  P.  Champion  de  ne  pas  chercher  à  identifier  le  destinataire,  ce 
"monstre  pronosticateur"^^:  c'est  un  véritable  masque  de  carnaval  que 
Molinet  où  il  s'agit  de  décrypter  les  "difficultés  du  Livre  des  Quenouilles."^^ 
cohérence  de  l'univers  du  comique,  il  porte  en  lui  l'occulte  et  l'insensé, 
l'obscène  et  le  scatologique.^^  Aux  éléments  thématiques  du  sorcier, 
"homme  faé,  divin  séraph,"  du  guérisseur  et  de  l'astrologue  faiseur  de 
pronostications  absurdes,  s'ajoute  sur  le  plan  linguistique,  le  burlesque 
des  constructions  verbales  imaginaires^^  et  des  accumulations  d'absur- 
dités.^^ Nous  avions  déjà  rencontré  les  Quenouilles  en  contexte  fatrasi- 
que,  dans  le  monologue  du  fou  du  mystère  de  saint  Didier.  Mais  ici,  leur 
citation  arrive  en  pleine  scatologie,  et  ceci  très  littéralement: 

votre  pance  est  si  enflée  de  lard  de  rientropicque  qu'il  vous  eschappe  bien 
souvent.  Monseigneur,  par  derrière;  pourquoi  vos  petis  disciples,  escoliers 
par  decha,  voeullans  sucher  la  clere  matière  resplandissant  en  vostre  brun 
antiphonier,  vous  supplient  a  nudz  genoux,  lesquelz  en  bas,  comme  a  leur 
père,  paterne,  porron  et  patriarche,  qu'il  vous  plaise  desvoleper  les  tresoirs 
de  vostre  grand  aulmaire  et  retourner  les  feuUiés  aux  difficultés  du  Livre  des 
Quenouilles,  pourquoy  ils  puissent  mordre  tout  ens.  Monseigneur,  jusques  a 
braies."^ 
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Faut-il  conclure  que  le  contenu  des  Quenouilles  soit  pour  Molinet  si  vile 
matière  et  son  jugement  sur  elles  absolument  négatif?  Pensons  plutôt 
qu'elles  appartiennent  dans  son  esprit  au  même  registre  que  sa  burlesque 
**lettre  missive.'*  Qu'elle  figure  un  de  ces  gestes  carnavalesques  propres 
au  géant  Gaster  du  Quart  Livre:  **  Ainsi  Gaster  renvoyait  ces  Matagotz  à 
sa  scelle  persee  veoir,  considérer,  philosopher  et  contempler  quelle 
divinité  ilz  trouvoient  en  sa  matière  fécale. '"^^ 

C'est  dans  un  contexte  tout  aussi  scabreux  que  celui  de  MoUnet,  que 
Noël  du  Fail  cite  les  Quenouilles,  à  propos  des  souvenirs  que  racontent 
trois  femmes  à  la  vie  douteuse  et  à  la  conversation  leste,  dans  les  Contes 
dTutrapel^^  La  constellation:  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  féminité  et 
sexuahté,  que  nous  avons  déjà  rencontrée,  réapparaît,  structure  décidé- 
ment constitutive  du  registre  comique.  Encore  une  fois,  qu'on  ne  cher- 
che aucun  rapport  littéral  entre  la  citation  et  l'oeuvre  citée.  Le  Hen, 
métaphorique,  se  fait  au  niveau  de  l'allusion,  c'est-à-dire  au  type  de 
matrones  qui  figurent  dans  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles.  L'une  des  trois 
conteuses  se  prétend  **pour  avoir  fait  fils  et  fille,  et  conséquemment,  dit 
le  livre  des  Quenoilles,  licentiee  de  tout  dire.'"^^ 

Elles  possèdent  donc  le  type  d'expérience  que  suppose  l'acquisition  du 
savoir  que  transmettent  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles:  connaissance  de 
l'amour  et  des  hommes  ainsi  que  tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  grossesse  et  les 
enfants.  On  se  situe  toujours  dans  l'univers  du  rire  et  parmi  ses  com- 
posantes, avec  celles  qui  se  rattachent  à  la  femme  et  à  l'érotisme.  C'est  à 
titre  de  charge  comique  que  N.  du  Faïl  a  lui  aussi  utihsé  les  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles  dans  les  Contes  d'Eutrapel,  Par  contre,  l'usage  qu'il  en  a 
fait  dans  les  Propos  rustiques  apparaît  comme  beaucoup  plus  complexe 
et  ambigu.  Il  les  prend  au  sérieux  et  leur  confie  une  valeur  documentaire, 
de  témoignage  sur  les  usages  et  croyances  des  paysans.  Aucun  lien  littéral 
ne  rapproche  les  Propos  rustiques  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  si  l'on 
excepte  ce  terme  d'  **agoubilles"  qui  leur  est  selon  toute  vraisemblance, 
emprunté."^  Mais  leur  trace  se  devine  sans  peine.  Du  Faïl  ne  reprend  tex- 
tuellement aucune  des  superstitions  des  Quenouilles,  il  s'est  simplement 
amusé  à  en  faire  un  condensé  lorsqu'il  énumère  les  croyances  du  fils  de 
Gobemouche."*^  Il  les  rejoint  dans  son  intérêt  pour  la  vie  rurale,  pour  les 
paysans  et  leurs  traditions.  Cet  intérêt  ne  va  pas  sans  ambiguité:  dans  les 
Contes  d'Eutrapel,  il  éprouve  le  besoin  de  faire  intervenir  Polygame  en 
faveur  de  la  vraie  religion  et  contre  les  croyances  superstitieuses."*^  De  la 
même  façon,  son  éloge  de  la  vie  à  la  campagne,  sa  description  du  monde 
paysan  ne  vont  pas  sans  équivoque.  Les  Propos  rustiques,  comme  les 
Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  donnent  un  témoignage  exact  sur  les 
habitudes  et  les  mentalités  populaires.  Les  historiens,  les  folkloristes, 
l'utiHsent  comme  source;  ces  derniers  ravis  d'y  trouver  un  tableau  con- 
cret et  diversifié  de  la  culture  traditionnelle  et  de  la  tradition  orale,  y  pui- 
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sent  des  textes  de  chansons,  des  mentions  de  danses,  des  descriptions  de 
costumes,  des  jeux,  des  coutumes,  des  dictons.  .  .  .  Parlant  du  peuple, 
Noël  du  Fail  dans  les  Propos  rustiques  prétend  parler  comme  lui.  Son 
style  cherche  à  reproduire  celui  des  conteurs  avec  leurs  digressions,  les  in- 
terruptions des  auditeurs  et  les  traits  propres  au  style  parlé:  plaisanteries, 
expressions  proverbiales,  ton  sententieux.'*^  Or  une  telle  fidélité  au 
monde  rustique  paraît  malgré  tout  un  peu  suspecte.  Le  tableau  idyllique 
qu'il  en  donne  manifeste  un  parti-pris  mélioratif  révélateur  des  préjugés  de 
Noël  du  Faîl,  c'est-à-dire  de  la  frange  conservatrice  de  sa  classe  sociale,  la 
noblesse.  Plutôt  qu'un  éloge  des  moeurs  rurales,  il  faudrait  voir  dans  les 
oeuvres  de  N.  du  Fail,  un  éloge  des  "états  séparés'"^:  que  chacun  reste  à  sa 
place,  **que  le  laboureur  demeure  en  la  beauté  et  facilité  de  ses  champs.'"*^  Il 
ne  s'agit  donc  pas  d'une  description  du  monde,  mais  d'une  vision  du  monde 
axée  sur  une  série  d'oppositions  binaires.  A  la  campagne  reliée  au  naturel,  à 
la  transparence,  à  la  sincérité,  s'oppose  la  ville,  lieu  antinaturel,  d'hypocrisie 
et  de  calomnie.  Le  paysan,  dans  cette  division  binaire,  est  valorisé  aux  côtés 
de  la  noblesse,  comme  pôle  positif  face  à  la  bourgeoisie,  classe  montante  et 
menaçante,  pôle  négatif  .^^ 

Noël  du  Fail  adopte  la  veine  populaire,  comme  tant  d'autres  au  XVIe  siè- 
cle, mais  il  manifeste  une  attitude  plutôt  populiste  qui  nous  permet  de  mieux 
apprécier  le  regard  qu'il  porte  sur  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  lorsqu'il  les 
considère  sous  leur  aspect  documentaire  et  non  sous  celui  de  référence  comi- 
que. S'il  sait  encore  le  leur  faire  jouer  à  l'occasion,  c'est  qu'il  n'a  pas  perdu 
la  notion  d'un  rire  relié  aux  images  du  monde  à  l'envers.  Cette  façon  double 
de  les  traiter  montre  qu'on  ne  trace  plus  la  coupure  entre  chaque  élément  du 
réel  pour  en  dénier  l'univocité,  mais  qu'on  cherche  à  établir  maintenant  des 
catégories  univoques  et  qui  s'excluent.  L'attitude  de  Noël  du  Fail  pose  en 
cela  des  jalons  qui  nous  permettront  d'évaluer  la  position  prise  par  les 
moralistes  à  l'égard  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles. 


Pour  Pierre  de  Burry,  moraliste  et  pédagogue,  chanoine  d'Amiens  et 
précepteur  d'enfants  de  familles  nobles,^^  il  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que  les 
Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  doivent  être  pris  au  sérieux.  Ils  présentent  un 
danger  et  c'est  à  leur  contenu  de  croyances  populaires  qu'il  s'en  prend  dans 
un  poème  contre  la  superstition^^: 

Quid  ridenda  et  frivola  texo? 
Mille  alla  extant  codice  multo 
Cui  nomen  muliebria  condunt 
Arma:  colus,  teretes  quoque  fusi. 

Comme  il  ne  peut  pas  éliminer  le  comique  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles^  il 
taxe  de  frivolité  un  rire  maintenant  pris  en  mauvaise  part. 
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La  position  d'Olivier  Maillard  à  Tégard  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  est 
tout  aussi  double  et  contradictoire.  D'un  côté,  il  leur  accorde  assez  d'impor- 
tance pour  les  trouver  dangereux;  de  l'autre,  il  les  méprise  assez  pour  en 
faire  un  synonyme  de  fable,  de  sornette,  de  conte  à  dormir  debout,  où  il  n'y 
a  pas  à  trouver  une  once  de  bon  sens.  En  ce  cas,  l'irrationnel  n'est  perçu  ni 
interprété  comme  élément  nécessaire  à  la  cohérence  du  monde,  mais  comme 
pure  négativité.  **Et  ce  n'est  pas  compte  ne  fable  escript  au  livre  des  Con- 
oilles,"  insiste-t-il  pour  appuyer  Vexemplum  par  lequel  il  veut  montrer,  dans 
son  sermon  De  stipendio  peccati,  la  vraie  nature  du  péché .^^  Pourtant,  au- 
delà  de  la  simple  dérision,  cette  citation  des  Quenouilles,  compte  tenu  du 
ton  adopté  et  du  contexte  de  sermon  public  où  elle  se  trouve  insérée,  joue  un 
rôle  complexe.  En  la  lançant  du  haut  de  la  chaire,  Olivier  Maillard  nous 
prouve  la  popularité  de  l'ouvrage:  il  l'utilise  pour  l'impact  qu'il  ne  manquera 
pas  de  produire.  Il  s'adresse  à  un  public  extrêmement  diversifié  où  se  mêlent 
aux  étudiants  et  aux  clercs,  les  bonnes  gens  du  peuple.^  Est-ce  ceux-ci  qu'il 
vise  en  citant  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  non  au  sein  d'un  développe- 
ment théologique,  mais  d'une  illustration  anecdotique?  Maillard  connaît  le 
langage  du  peuple  et  ses  expressions  familières  ou  même  argotiques,^^  pour- 
quoi ne  lui  servirait-il  pas  un  ouvrage  auquel  il  peut  s'identifier?  Voilà  qui 
porte  à  s'interroger  sur  l'attitude  du  prédicateur  à  l'égard  du  public 
populaire  et  de  la  littérature  qui  est  censée  le  représenter.  On  peut  y  voir,  et 
une  méconnaissance  de  la  valeur  de  sa  culture,  et  l'habileté  de  l'orateur 
quelque  peu  bateleur  à  manipuler  les  formes  d'expression  qu'il  veut 
acculturer.  Car  il  arrive  que  le  moraliste  quitte  le  ton  patelin  et  montre  les 
dents  pour  mieux  se  faire  entendre.  Les  jeux  sont  alors  clairs:  si  on  ne  peut 
persuader,  on  convaincra  par  la  force.  Et  là  Maillard  ne  rit  plus  des 
Evangiles  des  Quenouilles:  il  les  considère  comme  un  des  livres  pernicieux, 
"obscènes,  traitant  de  la  luxure,  de  l'art  d'aimer,  et  fournissant  une  occa- 
sion permanente  de  péché."^^  P.  de  Burry  rejetait  les  Quenouilles  parce 
qu'elles  enseignaient  les  superstititions.  Maillard  parce  qu'elles  portent  at- 
teinte à  la  morale.  Il  n'en  reste  d'ailleurs  pas  là  et  préconise  la  censure  contre 
toute  littérature  de  ce  type,  jugée  dangereuse:  que  les  évêques  appliquent  les 
mesures  de  contrôle  imposées  par  le  pape  Innocent  VIII. 

Voilà  qui  élargit  considérablement  le  problème.  Les  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles  se  trouvent  pris  dans  une  révolution  culturelle  qui  les 
dépasse  de  beaucoup,  mais  dont  ils  sont  aussi  le  reflet.  L'imprimerie 
arrive,  ses  techniques  se  générahsent  qui  vont  assurer  le  triomphe  de 
l'écrit.  Le  conflit  oral /écrit  resté  latent  au  Moyen  âge  à  cause  de  la  précarité 
des  moyens  de  diffusion  du  livre,  va  se  trouver  ouvert.  C'est  sous  ce  jour 
qu'il  faut  situer  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  et  l'intérêt  si  vif  de  tant  d'auteurs  du 
XVIe  siècle  pour  les  formes  de  l'expressivité  orale.^"^  Ce  conflit  entre  l'oral  et 
l'écrit,  Eloy  d'Amerval  nous  le  laisse  percevoir  clairement,  justement  à  pro- 
pos des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  au  début  de  son  Livre  de  la  Deablerie.  ^^  Il 
fulmine  contre  ceux  qui  lisent  des  ouvrages  semblables  au  lieu  d'écouter  les 
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sermons  des  frères  prêcheurs.  E.  d'Amerval  qui  fut  chef  de  choeur  de  l'église 
sainte  Croix  à  Orléans  veut,^^  en  bonne  pédagogie,  distraire  en  instruisant, 
et  si  la  Diablerie  s'inscrit  dans  le  genre  de  la  satire  des  états,  elle  emprunte 
plus  à  l'observation  et  à  la  vie  quotidienne  qu'aux  autorités  livresques.^  Lui 
aussi  va  se  contredire  à  propos  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles.  Il  leur  em- 
prunte des  traits  de  moeurs  qui  correspondent  à  des  habitudes  qu'il  connaît 
et  qu'il  veut  extirper,  mais  redoute  leur  mauvaise  influence: 

Mais  sont  tous  plains  de  resveries 

De  risées,  de  mocqueries 

De  parolles  luxurieuses 

Qu'ilz  treuvent  tant  délicieuses, 

De  fables,  d'ung  grant  tas  de  songes. 

De  follies  et  de  mensonges, 

Et  de  grans  erreurs  bien  souvent .^^ 

Et  ceci,  **Combien  qu'il  ne  vault  deux  grenoilles,"  dit-il  à  propos  des 
Quenouilles,  Les  nécessités  de  la  rime  provoquent  de  bien  étranges  ren- 
contres! N'empêche,  le  rejet  est  catégorique  et  le  terme  de  mépris  vient  de 
lui-même  sous  la  plume  de  l'auteur  qui  ** desprise  livres  imbulles  et  lubri- 
ques non  tendans  a  bonnes  moeurs  et  vertus."  D'Amerval  oppose  donc 
deux  types  de  Uttérature,  la  bonne  et  la  mauvaise,  c'est-à-dire  celle  qui 
incite  à  la  sagesse  et  aide  à  faire  son  salut,  et  la  kyrielle  des  ** livres  infruc- 
tueux." A  vrai  dire,  sa  distinction  ne  recoupe  pas  exactement  l'opposi- 
tion entre  profane  et  sacré.  Le  divertissement  profane  trouve  grâce  à  ses 
yeux  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  la  Belle  dame  sans  merci,  exemple  donné  aux  fem- 
mes de  la  conduite  à  tenir  et  même,  étrange  indulgence,  de  François 
Villon  qui  **a  farcer  se  delectoit."^^ 

Les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  ont  cessé  d'être  l'archétype  du  comique 
pour  devenir  celui  de  la  littérature  pernicieuse.  On  ne  les  cite  plus  alors 
seuls,  pour  eux-mêmes,  mais  à  l'intérieur  de  Ustes  d'ouvrages  à  rejeter 
comme  celle  que  donne  Antoine  du  Saix  dans  L  *Esperon  de  discipline,^^ 
**doctrinal  qui  se  double  d'une  véritable  encyclopédie  sur  l'éducation  et 
la  culture  au  début  du  XVIe  siècle."^ 

A  suivre  le  fil  tissé  par  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  à  travers  la 
littérature  des  XVe  et  XVIe  siècles  par  les  oeuvres  qui  les  ont  cités,  on  se 
retrouve  au  coeur  du  problème  posé  par  l'impact  et  les  conséquences  de 
l'imprimerie,^^  et  dont  les  contemporains  ont  pris  une  conscience  précise 
et  quasi-immédiate.  Des  pédagogues  comme  P.  de  Burry,  d'Amerval,  du 
Saix,  se  situent  dans  la  transition  entre  l'apprentissage  par  l'acte  et  la 
parole  transmise  d'une  part,  l'instruction  par  le  livre  de  l'autre:  ils  y  con- 
tribuent en  rédigeant  des  traités  d'éducation.  Une  circulation  accrue  du 
livre  signifie  aussi  publicité  plus  grande  accordée  au  scandale  en  général, 
mais  plus  précisément  à  l'hérésie,  conséquence  qui  a  alerté  les  réformés 
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aussi  bien  que  les  catholiques.  Et  pourtant  le  livre  imprimé  ne 
fournissait-il  pas  une  tribune  exceptionnelle  à  leurs  oeuvres  pastorales  et 
polémiques,  une  tribune  qui  allait  jusqu'à  abolir  les  frontières?  C'est  en 
effet  à  la  demande  de  paroisses  françaises  des  Pays-Bas  que  Calvin  rédige 
son  traité  contre  les  Libertins^  où  sa  verve  pamphlétaire  se  plaît  à  citer 
les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles.^'^  Calvin  s*y  livre  à  une  réfutation 
systématique,  paragraphe  par  paragraphe,  d'un  traité  d'Antoine  Poc- 
ques,  membre  de  cette  secte  **phantastique  et  furieuse  des  Libertins" 
appelée  aussi  Quintinistes  du  nom  de  l'un  de  ses  chefs,  Quintin.^*  Et  c'est 
pour  dévaluer  sans  appel  ce  que  par  ailleurs,  il  taxe  de  coq  à  l'âne  et 
d'**amas  de  sentenses  mal  cousues,"^^  qu'il  le  compare  aux  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles: 

Voyez  l'audace  de  ce  pendard,  de  n'avoir  nulle  honte  de  contrefaire  le  grand 
docteur,  en  racomptant  des  fables  du  Livre  des  Quenouilles,  pour  exposi- 
tions mystiques  de  l'Escripture.^^ 

A  l'instar  de  cet  autre  grand  prêcheur,  O.  Maillard,  par  Evangiles  des 
Quenouilles,  il  entend  sottise  sans  valeur  et,  conmie  il  le  dit  pour  l'écrit  de 
Pocques,  *  Vessies  bien  gonflées  en  apparence  et  au  reste,  pleines  de  vent."^* 
Il  partage  à  leur  égard  l'animosité  générale  des  moralistes  contre  la 
littérature  de  divertissement  et  s'en  explique: 

Et  ainsi  tout  ce  qui  sera  mis  avant  sans  aucun  fruit  et  qui  ne  servira  de  rien  au 
salut  de  ceux  auxquels  on  parle,  cela  est  tenu  comme  fable,  ce  sont  contes 
qu'on  fera  pour  plaisanter  afin  de  nous  faire  passer  le  temps,  voire  des  contes 
de  la  cigogne  comme  on  dit7^ 

Mais  pour  lui,  citer  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles,  c'est  mettre  en  oeuvre  une 
stratégie  qui  procède  par  insinuations  et  qui  dépasse  la  dérision,  l'arme 
classique  des  pamphlétaires.  Dans  l'immédiat,  Calvin  voit  là  un  moyen  de 
faire  rejaillir  sur  Pocques,  Quintin  et  leurs  émules,  le  peu  d'estime  qu'il 
accorde  aux  Quenouilles  et  autres  contes  de  la  cigogne,  un  moyen 
d'assimiler  les  Libertins  à  ces  ruraux  illettrés  que  l'ouvrage  évoque.  Calvin 
recourra  donc  à  l'insinuation  et  c'est  ce  qui  nous  autorise  à  trouver  dans  sa 
citation  des  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  plusieurs  autres  niveaux  de  sens.  A  la 
lire  comme  une  accusation,  celle-ci:  les  principes  des  libertins  spirituels  et  le 
traité  de  Pocques  ne  sont  que  pure  superstition.^^  Or,  de  superstition,  on 
glisse  à  satanisme  sans  y  prendre  garde.  Et  l'accusation  de  satanisme,  Calvin 
la  formule  en  termes  à  peine  voilés  à  propos  de  Quintin  qui  trotte  "ça  et  là 
pour  troubler  les  povres  âmes,  par  tout  où  il  peut  sans  dangier  servir  au 
Diable  son  maistre."^"*  La  simplicité  du  rustique,  la  superstition  sinon  la 
sorcellerie,  l'hérésie,  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  portent  tout  cela  en 
eux,  à  quoi  s'ajoutent  des  connotations  à  la  licence  sexuelle  que  Calvin 
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n'ignorait  pas.  D'elles  aussi,  il  veut  jouer  puisqu'il  prétend  faire  la  preuve  de 
l'immoralisme  des  Libertins  spirituels  et  assimiler  la  liberté  de  leur  conduite 
sexuelle  à  celle  des  bêtes,  des  "pourceaux,"  comme  il  les  appelle  dans  son 
pamphlet 7^  Calvin  n'est  pas  sans  avoir  conscience  que  les  thèmes  que  char- 
rient les  Quenouilles  appartiennent  au  registre  comique.  Mais  son  attitude  à 
leur  égard  est  biaisée.  Il  utilise  les  images  du  monde  à  l'envers  comme  il  le 
fait  pour  les  proverbes  ou  les  expressions  familières ,'^^  pour  mieux  séduire. 
Loin  d'accepter  comme  inévitable  l'envers  du  juste  et  de  la  raison,  et  de  l'in- 
tégrer dans  son  système  de  pensée,  il  le  met  à  jour  dans  le  but  de  l'évacuer.  Il 
participe  au  processus  général  d'acculturation  auquel  procèdent  les  élites 
urbaines,  protestantes  ou  catholiques,  qui  ont  décidé  de  prendre  en  charge 
les  masses,  de  les  discipliner,  de  les  moraliser. 


Les  historiens  Robert  Muchembled  et  Jean  Delumeau^"^  n'ont  pas  hésité  à 
taxer  de  répression  systématiquement  entreprise,  le  mouvement  qui  a  com- 
mencé dans  les  villes  dès  le  XVe  siècle  par  la  dépréciation  d'une  culture 
populaire  dont  on  ne  perçoit  plus  la  cohérence.  On  renvoie  au  sauvage,  au 
superstitieux,  au  païen  ou  au  satanique,  aussi  bien  les  systèmes  culturels  des 
communautés  traditionnelles  que  ceux  des  indigènes  des  mondes  nouveaux 
que  leur  récente  découverte  livre  à  la  pression  unificatrice  des  autorités 
civiles  et  religieuses  et  de  leur  conception  du  monde.  On  va  dresser  des  fron- 
tières entre  le  sacré  et  le  profane,  la  bonne  et  la  mauvaise  littérature,  les 
genres  bas  et  les  genres  nobles. 

Mais  à  l'époque  de  l'auteur  anonyme  qui  mettait  en  forme  les  Evangiles 
des  Quenouilles,  ces  distinctions  s'opposaient-elles  déjà  avec  netteté?  Il  faut 
voir  autre  chose  dans  son  parti-pris  ironique  à  l'égard  des  croyances  qu'il 
rapporte  et  du  monde  rural  et  féminin  que  pure  moquerie  ou  jugement 
péjoratif.  Dans  la  mesure  où  il  désire,  avec  les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles, 
produire  une  oeuvre  qui  appartient  au  registre  comique,  il  participe  à  ce 
**mode  dialogique  d'être  au  monde,"^^  mode  pluriel  où  coexistent  l'affir- 
mation d'une  chose  et  sa  négation.  L'ironie  et  la  dérision  chez  lui  comme 
chez  les  auteurs  de  farces,  les  fous  ou  les  participants  au  Carnaval,  créent 
cette  bénéfique  ambivalence  dont  les  époques  ultérieures  ne  devaient  plus 
comprendre  la  fécondité  .^^ 

Institut  D 'Etudes  Médiévales,  Université  de  Montréal 
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Cosimo  I  and  the  Joseph  Tapestries 
for  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 


GRAHAM  SMITH 


In  mid  May,  1540,  more  than  three  years  after  he  was  named  capo  of 
Florence  and  more  than  a  year  after  he  was  declared  Duke,  Cosimo  I  de' 
Medici  (Fig.  1)  moved  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter  from  the  Palazzo 
Medici  on  the  Via  Larga  to  the  Palazzo  dei  Priori  on  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria.  Cosimo  himself  referred  to  the  event  in  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law, 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  the  Imperial  Governor  of  Naples.  After  assuring  Pedro 
that  his  daughter  Eleonora  was  happy  and  in  the  best  of  health,  Cosimo 
continued,  "Et  ella  et  io  oggi  col  nome  del  N.^^^  S.^^  Idio  siamo  entrati  in 
possessione  del  palazzo  maggiore  dove  sono  stanze  regali.  Piaccia  a  S. 
Maestà  divina  che  sia  in  buon  punto,  con  salute  e  accrescimento  delle  per- 
sone  nostre  e  de'  figliuoli  e  con  pace  et  tranquillità  de'  sudditi  di  questo 
dominio."^ 

In  addition  to  transforming  the  former  Palazzo  del  Popolo  into  a  Palazzo 
Ducale,  the  Medici  change  of  residence  generated  an  extensive  programme 
of  modernization  and  decoration,  which  continued  until  Cosimo's  death  in 
1574.  One  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  the  first  phase  of  this  pro- 
gramme was  the  production  of  a  series  of  twenty  tapestries  in  wool,  silk, 
silver  and  gold  for  the  Salone  dei  Duecento  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
palace,  one  of  the  ** stanze  regali"  mentioned  by  Cosimo  in  his  letter  and  by 
far  the  grandest  room  in  his  own  quarters.  Based  on  designs  by  Bronzino, 
Pontormo  and  Salviati,  and  woven  by  the  Netherlanders  Janni  Rost  and 
Nicholas  Karcher,  the  tapestries  illustrate  the  life  of  Joseph.  At  least  one 
tapestry  was  on  the  looms  by  October  1546;  ten  tapestries  had  been 
delivered  by  August  1549;  and  all  twenty  tapestries  were  recorded  in  an 
inventory  of  the  ducal  wardrobe  made  in  1553.  The  series  is  now  divided 
between  the  Soprintendenza  in  Florence  and  the  Palazzo  del  Quirinale  in 
Rome.  The  Joseph  tapestries  have  been  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
since  their  rediscovery  in  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  scholars  have 
focused  upon  questions  of  documentation,  attribution,  chronology  and 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  discussing  broader  matters  of  style,  composi- 
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Niccolô  délia  Casa,  Portrait  of  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici,  engraving  after  Baccio  Bandinelli. 
Minneapolis,  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 
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tion  and  preparatory  studies.  Consequently,  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  matter  and  programmatic  significance  of  the  cycle.^ 

As  it  is  told  in  Genesis  37-50,  the  story  of  Joseph  unfolds  in  three  parts  or 
acts:  the  first  deals  with  Joseph's  childhood;  the  second  recounts  his  tribula- 
tions in  Egypt;  and  the  third  commemorates  his  elevation  and  ministry  as 
Pharaoh's  viceroy.  Cosimo  Ts  tapestry  cycle  for  the  Salone  dei  Duecento 
treats  all  three  periods  in  the  career  of  Joseph,  but  it  does  so  with  unequal 
emphasis.  Four  of  the  tapestries  illustrate  the  childhood  -  the  Dream  of  the 
Sheaves  of  Corn,  Joseph  Interpreting  the  Dream  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Stars  (Fig.  2),  the  Sale  of  Joseph  and  the  Lament  of  Jacob  (Pontormo). 
Similarly,  four  tapestries  are  devoted  to  the  period  of  trials  in  Egypt  -  the 
Temptation  of  Joseph  or  Joseph  Accused  by  Potiphar's  Wife,  Joseph  Flee- 
ing from  the  Wife  ofPotiphar  (Fig.  3),  Joseph  in  Prison  and  the  Banquet  of 
Pharaoh  and  Joseph  Interprets  Pharaoh 's  Dream  of  the  Fat  and  Lean  Kine 
(Salviati).  In  contrast,  twelve  tapestries  commemorate  Joseph's  ministry  in 
Egypt  -  the  Distribution  of  Grain  to  Joseph's  Brothers,  the  Taking  of 
Simeon,  Joseph  Receiving  Benjamin,  Joseph  Entertains  his  Brethren,  the 
Discovery  of  Joseph's  Cup  in  the  Sack  of  Benjamin,  Joseph  Takes 
Benjamin  as  his  Servant  and  Judah  Begs  for  the  Release  of  Benjamin  (Pon- 
tormo), Joseph  Reveals  Himself  to  his  Brethren,  Joseph  Pardons  his 
Brethren,  the  Reunion  of  Joseph  and  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  Presents 
the  Land  of  Goshen  to  Jacob  and  his  Family,  Jacob  Blesses  the  Sons  of 
Joseph  and  the  Burial  of  the  Bones  of  Joseph  (Joshua  24:32).  Even  from 
this  list  of  titles  it  is  evident  that  Cosimo  Fs  tapestry  cycle  focuses  upon  the 
triumph  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  and  especially  upon  his  renewed  dealings  with 
his  family,  culminating  in  their  resettlement  in  Egypt.^ 

Two  major  Florentine  Joseph  cycles  must  have  stimulated  Bronzino, 
Pontormo  and  Salviati  in  some  fashion  when  they  began  to  prepare  designs 
for  Cosimo  I:  the  earlier  cycle  is  the  late  thirteenth-century  mosaic  series  of 
fifteen  scenes  in  the  cupola  of  the  Baptistery;"*  closer  in  time  to  the  tapestries 
are  the  panels  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Pontormo,  Granacci  and  Bacchiacca, 
which  Salvi  Borgherini  commissioned  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  son, 
Pierfrancesco,  to  Margherita  Accaiuoli  in  1515.^ 

The  Borgherini  cycle  was  made  up  of  fourteen  paintings  which  are 
now  distributed  among  collections  in  Florence,  Rome  and  London.  The 
cycle  began  with  a  complex  panel  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  illustrating  seven 
episodes  from  the  childhood  of  Joseph,  beginning  with  Joseph's  dreams 
and  ending  with  the  lament  of  Jacob.  The  scenes  represented  by  the  first 
four  tapestries  all  appear  in  Sarto 's  painting.  Four  pictures  were  devoted 
to  the  period  of  trials  in  Egypt  in  the  Borgherini  series  -  Joseph  Sold  to 
Potiphar,  by  Pontormo,  Joseph  Taken  to  Prison,  by  Granacci,  the  Ban- 
quet of  Pharaoh,  by  Pontormo,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Dreams  of 
Pharaoh,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  In  this  group  only  two  of  the  paintings 
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have  counterparts  among  the  tapestries.  Also,  the  erotic  episode  involv- 
ing Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife,  which  is  given  considerable  prominence 
in  the  tapestry  cycle,  is  glossed  over  in  Granacci's  picture,  which  concen- 
trates instead  upon  Joseph's  punishment.  The  remaining  nine  paintings 
illustrate  Joseph's  ministry  in  Egypt  and  the  story  of  his  renewed  associa- 
tion with  his  family.  This  group  began  with  the  Distribution  of  Grain  to 
Joseph's  Brothers  and  the  Arrest  of  Simeon  y  by  Pontormo,  and  con- 
tinued with  two  small  pictures  by  Bacchiacca,  also  illustrating  episodes 
connected  with  the  arrest  of  Simeon.  It  continued  with  four  more  pain- 
tings by  Bacchiacca,  representing  scenes  from  Joseph's  step-brothers' 
second  trip  to  Egypt  -  Joseph  Receiving  Benjamin,  the  Search  for 
Joseph's  Cup  y  the  Discovery  of  Joseph's  Cup  in  the  Sack  of  Benjamin 
and  Joseph  Takes  Benjamin  as  his  Servant  and  Judah  Begs  for  the 
Release  of  Benjamin.  The  last  two  paintings  are  Joseph  Introducing  Five 
of  his  Brethren  to  Pharaoh,  by  Granacci,  and  Joseph  Introduces  Jacob 
to  Pharaoh  and  Jacob  Blesses  the  Sons  of  Joseph,  by  Pontormo.  Up  to 
the  panel  representing  Joseph  Taking  Benjamin  as  his  Servant  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Borgherini  paintings  in  the  third  group  agrees  with  that 
of  the  tapestry  cycle.  However,  the  last  tapestries  illustrate  four  episodes 
that  are  not  represented  specifically  in  the  paintings  -  Joseph  Reveals 
Himself  to  his  Brethren,  Joseph  Pardons  his  Brethren,  the  Reunion  of 
Joseph  and  Jacob  in  Egypt  and  the  Burial  of  the  Bones  of  Joseph.^ 

Despite  parallels  in  subject  matter  and  occasional  relationships  in 
composition  between  the  Borgherini  paintings  and  the  Joseph  tapestries, 
the  Borgherini  series  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  model  for  the 
tapestry  cycle.  In  the  tradition  of  cassoni,  the  Borgherini  pictures  are 
relatively  small  in  scale  and  intentionally  intimate  in  nature.  In  contrast, 
the  tapestries  for  the  Salone  dei  Duecento  compare  in  scale  with  almost 
exactly  contemporary  monumental  Roman  decorations,  such  as  Perino 
del  Vaga's  Sala  PaoUna  in  Castel  Sant'Angelo  or  Vasari's  Salone  dei 
Cento  Giorni  in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria.  Moreover,  in  size,  splen- 
dour and  extravagance  Cosimo's  tapestry  certainly  was  intended  to  bring 
to  mind  first  Raphael's  great  series  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.^ 

As  a  major  pubUc  decoration,  the  mosaic  cycle  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence  perhaps  provides  a  better  model  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  tapestries  were  intended  to  function  than  do  the  Borgherini 
panels.  Moreover,  in  terms  of  subject  matter  the  mosaics  do  offer  a 
rather  precise  model  for  the  selection  of  scenes  from  the  youth  and  trials 
of  Joseph  found  in  the  tapestries.  In  fact,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the 
mosaics  and  the  tapestries  parallel  each  other  scene  by  scene,  beginning 
with  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  continuing  with  Joseph's  sale  into  Egypt,  and 
concluding  with  his  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  baker 
and  those  of  Pharaoh  himself.  The  points  at  which  the  cycles  deviate  are 
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as  follows:  the  mosaic  cycle  includes  Potiphar's  purchase  of  Joseph,  but 
omits  the  attempted  seduction  of  Joseph  by  Potiphar's  wife;  and 
Pharaoh's  investiture  of  Joseph  is  represented  in  the  Baptistery  but  not 
in  the  tapestries. 

Despite  the  general  correspondence  between  the  mosaic  cycle  and  the 
tapestry  series,  there  are  also  significant  differences  between  the  two. 
Most  important,  in  the  Baptistery  the  triumph  of  Joseph  appears  only  as 
an  abbreviated  postscript  to  the  childhood  and  trials,  a  mere  three  scenes 
being  devoted  to  it.  Those  are  Joseph  Directing  the  Storage  of  Grain,  a 
scene  absent  from  the  tapestry  cycle,  Joseph  *s  Reconciliation  with  his 
Brothers  and  Joseph*s  Reunion  with  Jacob} 

On  the  basis  of  the  material  discussed  so  far,  it  is  possible  to  make  two 
general  observations  on  the  nature  of  Cosimo  Fs  tapestry  series.  The  first 
is  that  the  tapestries  constitute  an  unusually  elaborate  Joseph  series,  even 
when  compared  with  a  late  medieval  narrative  cycle  such  as  that  in  the 
Baptistery.  The  second  is  that  Cosimo's  cycle,  like  the  Borgherini  series, 
places  considerable  emphasis  upon  Joseph's  elevation  in  Egypt  and,  in 
particular,  on  his  renewed  relations  with  his  family. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  developed  an 
elaborate  personal  imagery  through  which  he  associated  himself  with 
historical  figures  such  as  Augustus  and  Alexander,  mythological  heroes 
such  as  Hercules,  and  old  testament  personalities  such  as  Moses, 
Solomon  and  David. ^  In  the  tapestry  series  Cosimo  presumably  intended 
to  present  himself  as  a  new  Joseph,  just  as  in  other  contexts  he  had  hoped 
to  be  accepted  as  another  Augustus  or  a  modern  Hercules.  However, 
although  the  relationships  between  Cosimo  and  Augustus  or  Hercules 
and  certain  other  antetypes  have  been  developed  in  considerable  detail 
by  modern  scholars,  the  appropriateness  of  pairing  Cosimo  with  Joseph 
has  not  been  explored.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  consider  reasons 
for  Cosimo  Vs  selection  of  Joseph  as  the  subject  of  his  tapestry  series, 
and  will  attempt  to  explain  the  particular  emphasis  of  the  cycle. 

Although  the  commercial  and  mercantile  aspects  of  the  Joseph  story 
had  seemed  appropriate  to  a  banking  family  such  as  the  Borgherini  -  or 
to  the  earlier  Medici  for  that  matter  -  they  could  hardly  have  constituted 
the  principal  reason  for  Cosimo's  selection  of  the  subject  for  his  tapestry 
cycle.  Similarly,  the  allusions  to  matrimony  and  clothing,  mentioned  by 
Braham,^°  while  appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  Borgherini  cycle,  given  its 
function  as  part  of  the  furnishings  of  a  nuptial  chamber,  are  hardly  rele- 
vant to  the  tapestry  series.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dynastic  aspect  of  the 
Joseph  story,  also  mentioned  by  Braham  in  connection  with  the 
Borgherini  decorations,  certainly  had  appealed  to  Cosimo,  as  will  be 
discussed  below. 

The  most  usual  and  also  the  richest  interpretation  of  the  Joseph  story 
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was  of  course  the  Christian  one,  according  to  which  Joseph  was  a  typus 
Christi  whose  life  prefigured  that  of  Christ  in  all  its  details. ^^  However, 
this  parallel  does  not  seem  directly  relevant  to  the  tapestry  series,  given 
its  secular  context.  Perhaps  more  immediately  applicable  is  the  view  of 
Joseph  as  the  ideal  bishop,  combining  religious  and  moral  virtues  with 
civil  and  administrative  abihties.  This  interpretation  of  Joseph,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  St.  Ambrose  among  others,  is  familiar  from  Meyer 
Schapiro's  classic  study  of  the  throne  of  Maximianus  at  Ravenna. ^^  Less 
well-known,  however,  is  Schapiro's  suggestion  that  this  more  worldly  ex- 
egesis of  the  Ufe  of  Joseph  may  have  been  inspired  by  a  treatise  written  by 
the  first-century  theologian  and  philosopher,  Philo  Judaeus.  In  fact, 
Philo's  treatise  on  Joseph  -  which  has  the  subtitle  The  Life  of  the 
Statesman  -  offers  a  plausible  explanation  for  Cosimo  de'  Medici's 
adoption  of  the  old  testament  figure. ^^ 

The  writings  of  Philo  Judaeus  were  in  fact  collected  and  studied  exten- 
sively during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  For  example,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  Niccolô  NiccoH  acquired  an  important  fourteenth- 
century  Philo  codex  containing  the  Hfe  of  Moses,  the  treatise  on  Joseph 
and  other  works.  Later  NiccoH's  codex  passed  to  the  Hbrary  of  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Marco,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Bibhoteca  Laurenziana  in 
Florence. ^"^  In  the  late  fifteenth  century  in  Rome,  Lilius  Tifernas 
translated  the  complete  works  of  Philo  for  Sixtus  IV,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Philo's  Ufe  of  Moses  had  a  role  in  the  elaboration  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  fresco  programme  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. ^^  Moreover,  references 
to  Philo  are  scattered  among  the  writings  of  Roman  and  Florentine 
humanists,  such  as  Francesco  Filelfo  and  Angelo  Poliziano.^^  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  entirely  Hkely  that  Philo's  writings  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Cosimo  I.  Finally,  it  is  of  some  significance  that  an  Itahan 
version  of  Philo's  treatise  on  Joseph  was  pubHshed  in  Venice  in  1574,  the 
year  of  Cosimo's  death,  with  the  title  //  ritratto  del  vero  e  perfetto  gen- 
tiluomo.  Although  this  publication  post-dates  the  first  tapestries  by 
almost  thirty  years,  its  very  existence  perhaps  lends  support  to  the  idea 
that  the  Joseph  tapestries  could  have  been  understood  in  terms  of  Philo's 
thinking  by  the  contemporaries  of  Cosimo  I. 

According  to  Philo  Judaeus,  Joseph's  upbringing  and  his  trials  in 
Egypt  constituted  the  perfect  preparation  for  his  subsequent  career  as 
the  viceroy  of  Pharaoh.  Joseph's  training  as  a  shepherd  gave  him  prac- 
tice in  the  **exercise  of  authority,"  since  **the  shepherd's  craft  .  .  .  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  lore  of  statesmanship"  (p.  141).  Similarly, 
Joseph's  supervision  of  the  household  of  Potiphar  gave  him  valuable 
administrative  experience,  **for  a  house  is  a  city  compressed  into  small 
dimensions,  and  household  management  may  be  called  a  kind  of  state 
management,  just  as  a  city  too  is  a  great  house  and  statesmanship  the 
household  management  of  the  general  public"  (p.  161). 
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At  a  less  literal  level,  Philo  maintained  that  aspects  of  Joseph's  life  should 
be  considered  as  allegories  of  the  life  of  the  statesman.  According  to  Philo, 
life  is  a  dream,  "full  of  .  .  .  vast  confusion  and  disorder  and  uncertainty,** 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  statesman  is,  **like  some  wise  expounder  of 
dreams,  [to]  interpret  the  day-time  visions  and  phantoms  of  those  who 
think  themselves  awake,  and  with  suggestions  commended  by  reason  and 
probability  shew  them  the  truth  about  each  of  these  visions**  (p.  209).  In  his 
capacity  as  interpreter  of  the  various  dreams  of  the  butler,  baker  and 
Pharaoh,  Joseph  then  is  acting  as  a  model  statesman,  indicating  **what  is 
prudent,  courageous,  pious,  religious,  beneficial,  profitable,  and  con- 
versely what  is  unprofitable,  unreasonable,  ignoble,  impious,  irreligious, 
deleterious,  harmful,  selfish**  (p.  209).  A  second  example  of  Philo*s 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  career  of  Joseph  occurs  in  relation  to  the 
escapade  with  the  wife  of  Potiphar.  According  to  Philo,  Potiphar*s  lustful 
wife  symbolises  the  people,  since  "like  a  licentious  woman  the  desire  of  the 
multitudes  makes  love  to  the  statesman**  (p.  173),  and  Joseph*s  stout 
resistance  demonstrates  his  possession  of  the  statesman*s  virtue  of  self- 
control  (p.  171). 

After  praising  Joseph*s  "comeliness,  wisdom  and  power  of  language,** 
Philo  concluded  his  Life  of  the  Statesman  by  recording  that  Joseph  was 
"a  most  admirable  supervisor  and  arbiter  in  times  both  of  famine  and 
plenty,  and  [was]  most  capable  of  presiding  over  the  requirements  of  both** 
(p.  271).  Cosimo  I  de*  Medici  also  proved  himself  to  be  "a  most  admirable 
supervisor  and  arbiter**  as  Duke  of  Florence,  and  he  too  was  adept  at  inter- 
preting the  "day-time  visions  and  phantoms**  of  his  people.  This  being  the 
case,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  Cosimo,  like  Philo  Judaeus, 
may  have  interpreted  Joseph  as  the  ideal  statesman  and  perhaps  also  as  a 
mirror  of  Cosimo  himself. 

There  are  in  fact  various  circumstantial  relationships  between  the  lives  of 
Joseph  and  Cosimo,  and  those  may  well  have  suggested  a  more  elaborate 
paralleling  of  the  two  rulers.  Joseph,  like  Cosimo,  was  a  member  of  a  junior 
branch  of  his  family;  secondly,  Joseph*s  miraculous  rise  to  the  position  of 
viceroy  to  Pharaoh  prefigures  rather  nicely  Cosimo*s  own  meteoric  rise  to 
the  position  of  capo  and  then  Duke  of  Florence;  and  finally,  Joseph*s 
triumph  over  exile  may  have  suggested  comparisons  with  the  Medici 
family*s  various  returns  to  power  in  the  city  of  Florence.^^  However,  more 
immediately  relevant  to  the  idea  that  Philo*s  treatise  on  Joseph  may  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  iconographie  programme  of  the 
tapestry  cycle  is  the  fact  that  the  virtues  of  self-control,  prudence  and 
magnanimity,  attributed  to  Joseph  by  Philo  Judaeus,  appear  to  have  been 
especially  cultivated  by  Cosimo. 

Remarkably  straitlaced,  Cosimo  I  was  famous  for  his  chastity  and 
marital  fidelity. ^^  Moreover,  as  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  licentiousness 
of  Alessandro*s  rule,  Cosimo  framed  new  sumptuary  laws  and  enforced 
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Agnolo  Bronzino,  Joseph  Interpreting  the  Dream  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  tapestry. 
Florence,  Palazzo  Vecchio. 


rigorous  moral  standards  in  Florence.  It  is  against  this  contemporary 
background  that  Bronzino's  Joseph  Fleeing  from  the  Wife  of  Potiphar 
(Fig.  3)  must  be  understood.  Clearly,  the  tapestry  illustrates  Joseph's 
chasteness  and  self-control.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
also  alludes  to  Cosimo  Fs  continence,  and  perhaps  was  intended  to  reassure 
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Agnolo  Bronzino,  Joseph  Fleeing  from  the  Wife  ofPotiphar,  tapestry.  Florence,  Palazzo 
Vecchio. 


the  Florentines  that  Alessandro  de'  Medici's  unbridled  libertinism  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

According  to  Philo  Judaeus,  Joseph's  readiness  to  forgive  his  brothers  at 
once  demonstrated  his  magnanimity  and  illustrated  his  ability  as  a 
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statesman  to  **  create  order  in  disorder  and  concord  where  all  was  naturally 
discordant"  (p.  271).  Throughout  the  period  of  his  government  of  Florence, 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  demonstrated  a  similar  talent  for  generating  order  and 
harmony,  and  his  contemporaries  also  attributed  to  him  the  virtues  of 
clemency,  equity  and  magnanimity.  For  example,  in  his  Ritratto  del  vero 
governo  del  prencipe  dairesempio  vivo  del  Gran  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
published  in  Venice  in  1552,  Lucio  Paolo  Rosello  described  clemency  as  one 
of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  ideal  prince  and  one  essential  to  his 
god-like  nature. ^^  Similary,  in  Florence  in  1578,  Baccio  Baldini  published  a 
Panegirico  della  Clemenza  in  vita  di  Cosimo  de'  Medici  I .^  Like  Hercules, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Cosimo  I  (Fig.  1)  was 
seen  as  combining  leonine  strength  and  ferocity  with  magnanimity.^^  In 
other  contexts,  Cosimo's  clemency  was  seen  as  associating  him  with 
exemplary  ancient  rulers,  such  as  Alexander  or  Augustus.  For  example,  in 
his  funerary  oration  in  1574  Bernardo  Davanzati  compared  Cosimo  with 
Alexander  the  Great  because  of  their  charitable  treatment  of  their 
enemies;^^  and  in  the  same  vein,  the  funerary  decorations  at  S.  Lorenzo 
paralleled  Cosimo  and  Augustus  on  the  grounds  of  their  clemency  and  mag- 
nanimity towards  rebels. ^^  In  view  of  this  widespread  emphasis  upon 
Cosimo  Fs  magnanimity,  it  seems  plausible  to  interpret  the  tapestry  repre- 
senting Joseph  Pardoning  his  Brethren  as  a  metaphor  for  Cosimo*s  own 
clemency.  In  fact,  in  this  case  there  exists  a  precise  Medici  precedent  for  this 
kind  of  comparison  in  a  medal  struck  for  Clement  VII  in  1529  or  1530  by 
Giovanni  Bernardi  da  Castel  Bolognese.  The  scene  on  the  reverse  of  the 
medal  shows  Joseph  revealing  himself  to  his  brethren,  as  is  made  quite  clear 
by  the  inscription  EGO  SVM  lOSEPH  FRATER  VESTER;  that  Clement 
intended  to  identify  himself  with  Joseph's  clemency  towards  his  brothers  is 
made  similarly  explicit  by  the  appearance  of  the  Medici  palle  on  Joseph's 
throne.^ 

In  his  account  of  Joseph's  reconciliation  with  his  family,  Philo  Judaeus 
described  how  each  of  the  brothers  developed  a  different  laudatory  theme, 
one  praising  Joseph's  **readiness  to  forgive,  one  his  family  affection,  [and] 
one  his  prudence"  (p.  259).  In  fact,  the  virtues  of  prudence  and  family 
affection  can  be  transferred  to  Cosimo  as  effectively  as  was  the  quality  of 
magnanimity. 

In  the  commentary  on  Cosimo  de'  Medici's  impresa  in  Le  Sententiose  Im- 
prese,  Paolo  Giovio  has  Cosimo  himself  identify  Fate  and  Prudence  as  the 
principal  factors  governing  a  ruler's  long-term  success.^^  Moreover,  personi- 
fications of  Prudence  and  Fortitude  appear  as  the  councillors  of  Cosimo  in 
Vasari's  painting  representing  Cosimo  I  Planning  the  Campaign  against 
Siena  in  the  Salone  dei  Cinquecento  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  and  in  the  small 
Allegory  of  Public  Happiness,  which  Bronzino  painted  for  Francesco  I,  the 
figure  of  Prudence  even  has  Cosimo's  features  as  one  of  her  faces.^ 
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However,  perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  associating  Joseph 
with  Cosimo  I  is  his  persistent  loyalty  to  his  family.  As  a  result  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brethren  and  the  subsequent  resettlement  of  his  family  in 
Egypt,  Joseph  became  head,  saviour  and,  in  a  rather  precise  sense,  second 
founder  of  his  line.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  Joseph  as  saviour  and  second 
founder  of  his  family  has  a  particular  relevance  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  since, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  Cosimo  consistently  presented 
himself  as  the  renewer  of  the  Medici  dynasty.  This  idea  was  represented  in  a 
variety  of  media,  but  it  is  particularly  clear  in  Bronzino's  Portrait  of  Cosimo 
I  in  Armour,  in  the  versions  now  in  Kassel  and  Toledo.  In  these  paintings 
Cosimo  rests  his  helmet  on  a  severed  trunk  from  which  emerges  a  leafy  new 
branch.  The  amputated  trunk  refers  to  the  extinction  of  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Medici  family  with  the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  while  the 
vigorous  new  branch  must  be  identified  with  Cosimo  I  himself,  heir  to 
Cosimo  il  Vecchio  and,  literally,  a  new  Cosimo. ^^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  material  presented  above,  it  should  now  be  evident 
that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Joseph  was  an  eminently  appropriate  subject 
for  the  elaborate  treatment  and  particular  emphasis  that  he  was  given  in 
Cosimo  Ts  tapestry  cycle  for  the  Salone  dei  Duecento.  Not  only  was  Joseph 
a  model  ruler  and  statesman,  like  Alexander  or  Augustus,  but  also  his 
chastity,  clemency,  clear  judgement  and  ability  to  provide  public  happiness 
and  prosperity  mirrored  Cosimo's  own.  Moreover,  like  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
himself,  Joseph  was  the  second  founder  of  his  family,  who  guided  his 
people  to  a  new  golden  age  after  a  period  of  poor  government,  famine  and 
despair.^ 
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Quoted  from  C.  Conti,  La  prima  reggia  di  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  nelpalazzo  già  della  Signoria  di 
Firenze  (Florence,  1893),  p.  32.  Cosimo's  letter  is  dated  14  May  1540.  Pier  Francesco  Riccio, 
Cosimo's  majordomo,  also  recorded  the  event,  but  dated  it  a  day  later.  (Conti,  La  prima  reggia, 
p.  32:  "Addi  15  Maggio  1540  in  sabato  a  hore  venti  in  circa  vigilia  dello  Spirito  Santo  il  S.^^  Duca 
Cosimo  CO'  la  S. "^3  Duchessa  Lionora  sua  consorte  entrô  nel  palazzo  maggiore  in  Fiorenza  eletto 
per  abitazion  di  lor  Ec."  quod  faustum  foelixque  sit.")  Riccio's  date  is  confirmed  by  an  entry  for 
15  May  in  the  continuation  to  Luca  Landucci's  diary.  (See /I  Florentine  Diary  from  1450  to  1516 
by  Luca  Landucci  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  till  1542  with  notes  by  lodoco  del  Badia, 
trans.  A.  de  Rosen  Jervis  [London,  1927],  p.  298:  '•15th  May  [the  eve  of  the  Spirito  Santo]. 
Duke  Cosimo  went  to  live  in  the  Palazzo  de' Signori.  ")  Research  for  this  article  was  carried  out 
with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Horace  H.  Rackham  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Professor  Charles  Trinkaus  read  an  earlier  version  of  this  study,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions. 
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2  The  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  Joseph  tapestries  to  date  is  that  by  Candace  Adelson 
in  the  Council  of  Europe  catalogue,  Palazzo  Vecchio:  committenza  e  collezionismo  medicei 
(Firenze  e  la  Toscana  dei  Medici  nell'  Europa  del  Cinquecento)  (Florence,  1980),  pp.  50-63,  cat. 
nos.  80-99.  In  particular,  Adelson  discusses  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  series  was 
displayed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  Adelson,  the  tapestries  were  intended  to  hang  so 
that  they  reached  the  floor  of  the  Salone  dei  Duecento,  rather  than  being  hung  some  feet  above 
floor  level  as  is  the  case  now.  (As  Adelson  points  out,  this  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the 
painted  additions  in  Joseph  Interpreting  the  Dream  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  [Fig.  2]  and  the 
Distribution  of  Grain  to  Joseph's  Brothers.)  In  addition,  Adelson  argues  that  the  entire  cycle 
was  to  be  displayed  at  one  time,  and  that  the  tapestries  were  to  be  viewed  clockwise,  in  proper 
narrative  sequence,  beginning  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  east  wall  with  the  Dream  of  the  Sheaves 
of  Corn  and  ending  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  north  wall  with  the  Burial  of  the  Bones  of  Joseph. 
(C.  Conti,  Ricerche storiche sull'arte  degli arazzi  in  Firenze,  Florence,  1875,  p.  12,  and  idem.  La 
prima  reggia  di  Cosimo  I  de  '  Medici  net  Palazzo  già  della  Signoria  di  Firenze  [Florence,  1893] ,  p. 
162,  had  suggested  that  the  tapestries  were  intended  to  be  shown  in  some  kind  of  rotation,  and 
that  only  half  the  cycle  had  been  displayed  at  one  time.  According  to  Conti,  only  the  interior 
walls  of  the  Salone  dei  Duecento  and  one  of  the  three  windows  overlooking  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria  were  to  be  covered  with  tapestries.  Conti's  suggestion  was  adopted  by  H. 
Geisenheimer,  "Gli  arazzi  nella  Sala  dei  Dugento  a  Firenze,"  Bollettino  d'arte,  3,  1909,  pp. 
137-147,  who  proposed  an  arrangement  whereby  the  first  ten  tapestries  were  to  be  hung  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  have  been  read  from  left  to  right  on  the  south  wall  and  then  from  right  to 
left  on  the  east  wall.  Apart  from  its  inherent  awkwardness,  Geisenheimer's  arrangement  is  un- 
satisfactory because  it  assumes  that  the  doorways  now  on  the  south  wall  of  the  room  were  both 
in  existence  when  the  tapestries  were  designed.)  According  to  Adelson,  the  eight  narrow 
tapestries  in  the  series  were  intended  for  the  corners  of  the  Salone  dei  Duecento;  two  of  the 
broader  tapestries  were  to  hang  between  the  narrow  tapestries  on  the  east  and  west  walls;  and 
four  of  the  broader  tapestries  were  to  be  similarly  framed  on  each  of  the  north  and  south  walls. 
Adelson  maintains  that  the  later  tapestries  in  the  series  were  designed  to  cover  the  windows  on 
the  north  and  east  walls  of  the  room.  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Adelson  has  the  advantage 
of  following  the  correct  narrative  sequence  while  disposing  the  narrow  tapestries  in  a  sym- 
metrical fashion  around  the  room  and  accommodating  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
placement  of  the  doorways  in  the  Salone  dei  Duecento.  While  Adelson's  reconstruction  seems 
convincing,  it  is  worth  emphasising  that  normally  the  tapestries  were  stored  in  two  wardrobes  or 
armadi  in  the  quardaroba  segreta,  and  had  been  displayed  only  on  special  occasions.  (See  Conti, 
La  prima  reggia  di  Cosimo  I,  pp.  159  and  162.)  Also,  it  seems  that  the  tapestries  were  not  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  Salone  dei  Duecento.  A.  Lensi,  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Milan,  1929,  p.  132, 
quotes  from  a  ricordo  of  June  1591  which  informs  us  that  the  ringhiera  was  decorated  with  the 
Joseph  tapestries  for  the  Feast  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  Bronzino's  drawings  for  the  tapestries, 
see  C.H.  Smyth,  Bronzino  as  Draughtsman:  An  Introduction  (Locust  Valley,  1971),  pp.  20-41. 
In  addition,  Smyth,  pp.  94-101,  gives  a  summary  of  the  documentation,  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  chronology  of  Bronzino's  first  four  tapestries.  All  sixteen  of  the  tapestries  designed  by  Bron- 
zino are  illustrated  in  E.  Baccheschi,  L'opera  compléta  del  Bronzino  (Milan,  1973),  cat.  nos. 
59-74;  Pontormo's  three  tapestries  are  illustrated  in  L.  Berti,  L'opera  compléta  del  Pontormo 
(Milan,  1973),  cat.  nos.  130-132;  that  designed  by  Salviati  is  illustrated  in  Palazzo  Vecchio:  com- 
mittenza e  collezionismo  medicei,  cat.  no.  87. 

3  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  titles  given  here  correspond  to  those  proposed  by  Adelson, 
Palazzo  Vecchio:  committenza  e  collezionismo  medicei,  cat.  nos.  80-99.  The  principal 
discrepancy  concerns  the  second  of  Pontormo's  designs.  Following  Geisenheimer,  "Gli  arazzi," 
p.  145,  Adelson,  cat.  no.  84,  identifies  this  scene  as  the  Temptation  of  Joseph.  In  fact,  Potiphar's 
wife  seems  to  point  at  Joseph  with  her  right  hand,  as  if  she  were  identifying  him  or  accusing  him. 
Moreover,  Smyth,  in  Bronzino  as  Draughtsman,  pp.  97  and  99,  entitles  the  tapestry  the  Reten- 
tion of  Joseph 's  Cloak  by  Potiphar's  Wife  and  Potiphar's  Wife  Holding  Joseph 's  Cloak.  If  this 
reading  of  the  scene  is  correct,  it  would  mean  that  this  tapestry  properly  should  come  after  Bron- 
zino's Joseph  Fleeing  from  the  Wife  of  Potiphar,  rather  than  preceding  it,  which  in  turn  would 
disturb  Adelson's  neat  arrangement  of  the  narrow  tapestries  in  the  corners  of  the  room.  The 
other  variations  in  title  refer  to  Adelson's  cat.  nos.  93 ,  94  and  95 .  However,  in  these  cases  the  dif- 
ferences are  relatively  minor,  and  do  not  affect  Adelson's  arrangement  of  the  series. 
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4  On  the  Borgherini  series,  see  now  A.  Braham,  "The  Bed  of  Pierfrancesco  Borgherini,"  Burling- 
ton Magazine,  121  (1979),  pp.  754-765,  with  references  to  the  earlier  literature.  TNvo  other 
Renaissance  prototypes  for  the  Joseph  tapestries  should  be  mentioned  here.  These  are  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti's  bronze  panel  for  the  Gates  of  Paradise  and  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Logge. 
Ghiberti  combined  five  episodes  from  the  Joseph  story  in  a  single  relief  -  the  sale  of  Joseph,  the 
gathering  of  grain,  the  distribution  of  grain  to  Joseph's  brothers,  the  discovery  of  Joseph's  cup 
in  the  sack  of  Benjamin,  and  Joseph  revealing  himself  to  his  brothers.  (Illustrated  in  R, 
Krautheimer,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  [Princeton,  1970],  pis.  98-lOlb.)  For  Leo  X,  another  Medici, 
Raphael  painted  four  Joseph  scenes  in  the  seventh  bay  of  the  Logge  -  Joseph  Interpreting  his 
Dreams,  the  Sale  of  Joseph,  Joseph  Fleeing  from  Potiphar's  Wife,  and  Joseph  Interpreting  the 
Dreams  of  Pharaoh.  (Illustrated  in  N.  Dacos,  Le  Logge  di  Raffaello  [Rome,  1977],  pis.  VIII, 
XXVIII-XXX.)  However,  Ghiberti's  relief  and  Raphael's  frescoes  differ  from  the  Borgherini 
series  and  from  the  tapestries  in  one  very  significant  respect.  That  is,  they  form  part  of  more  ex- 
tensive old  testament  cycles,  rather  than  being  independent  Joseph  series. 

5  Illustrated  fully  in  A.  de  Witt,  /  mosaici  del  Battistero  di  Firenze,  4,  Le  storie  della  Genesi  e  di 
Giuseppe  (Florence,  n.  d.),  pis.  XXV-XLIX. 

6  Three  of  my  identifications  of  the  Borgherini  panels  differ  from  those  proposed  by  Braham, 
•'The  Bed  of  Pierfrancesco  Borgherini."  Braham,  pp.  757-759  and  fig.  8,  identifies  the  third 
panel  by  Pontormo  as  Joseph's  brothers  beg  for  help  (the  Triumph  of  Joseph).  In  this  case,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  associate  the  figure  kneeling  with  bowed  head,  directly  below  Joseph's  left 
hand,  with  the  lines  in  Genesis  42:24  describing  the  taking  of  Simeon:  "and  [Joseph]  took  from 
them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their  eyes."  The  small  painting  by  Bacchiacca,  which 
Braham,  p.  758  and  fig.  11,  places  next  in  the  series  and  identifies  tentatively  as  Joseph  orders 
the  imprisonment  of  his  brothers  (?)  may  illustrate  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  verse:  "And 
[Joseph]  turned  himself  about  from  them,  and  wept."  Braham,  p.  758  and  fig.  10,  entitles  Bac- 
chiacca's  last  panel  Joseph  pardons  his  brothers.  It  is  not  evident  that  this  is  what  is  represented. 
Rather,  the  painting  appears  to  illustrate  Genesis  44: 13-34,  the  return  of  Judah  and  his  brothers 
to  the  house  of  Joseph,  Joseph  taking  Benjamin  as  his  servant,  and  Judah's  supplication  to 
Joseph. 

7  Adelson,  Palazzo  Vecchio,  committenza  e  collezionismo  medicei,  p.  50,  points  out  that  the  sur- 
face area  of  the  Joseph  cycle  is  almost  twice  that  of  Raphael's  tapestry  series  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

8  There  is  a  similar  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  final  act  of  the  Joseph  story  in  the  still  more  exten- 
sive mosaic  cycle  at  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  where  only  three  of  the  subjects  represented  by  the 
tapestries  appear  in  the  dome  and  lunette  devoted  to  Joseph's  triumph.  The  shared  scenes  are  the 
Taking  of  Simeon,  the  Distribution  of  Grain,  and  Joseph  Receiving  Benjamin.  (Illustrated  in  O. 
Demus,  Die  Mosaiken  von  San  Marco  in  Venedig,  1100-1300  [Baden,  1935],  figs.  47  and  48.) 

9  See  in  particular,  K.  Forster,  "Metaphors  of  Rule:  Political  Ideology  and  History  in  the  Por- 
traits of  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici,"  Mitteilungen  des  Kunsthistorischen  Institutes  in  Florenz.  15 
(1971),  pp.  65-104,  and  P.W.  Richelson,  Studies  in  the  Personal  Imagery  of  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici, 
Duke  of  Florence  (New  York,  1978),  with  extensive  bibliography. 

10  "The  Bed  of  Pierfrancesco  Borgherini,"  p.  761. 
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A  Different  Thomas  Deloney: 
Thomas  of  Reading  Reconsidered 
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Why  should  readers  be  asked  to  reconsider  Thomas  of  Reading  when  this 
rarely  read  and  discussed  Elizabethan  novel  seldom  gets  first  consideration? 
The  answer  is  that  Deloney 's  last  novel,  which  was  probably  written  in  1598, 
offers  much  to  specialists  and  modern  readers  alike,  with  the  novel's 
humour,  vitality,  and  variety  all  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  wide- 
angled  social  realism  coming  from  the  novePs  socio-economic  awareness, 
however,  that  should  prompt  us  to  think  differently  about  both  Deloney 
and  Thomas  of  Reading. 

The  theme  of  money  unifies  this  novel  that  some  have  faulted  for  not 
having  a  central  focus.  Money  touches  each  of  the  book's  major  elements, 
acting  as  the  principal  force  in  the  King's  relationship  with  the  clothiers,  the 
social  tension  caused  by  the  intersection  of  higher  and  lower  classes.  Cole's 
murder,  and  the  romance  between  Duke  Robert  and  Margaret. 

The  characters  and  plots  that  Deloney  brings  together  reflect  different 
aspects  of  Elizabethan  society,  though  the  focus  is  on  the  middle  class.  Not 
surprisingly,  critics  have  examined  the  middle  class  that  Deloney  presents, 
focusing  on  Deloney's  own  background  and  on  the  deft  characterizations  of 
the  tradesmen  who  populate  his  work.  Deloney's  other  books.  Jack  of 
Newbury  and  the  two  parts  of  The  Gentle  Craft,  are  centred  in  middle  class 
society,  while  Thomas  of  Reading  examines  a  somewhat  different  subject. 
This  causes  interpretive  problems  for  some.  Merritt  Lawlis,  for  example, 
finds  only  idealism  in  the  novel.  He  writes  that  **In  the  end,  Deloney  is  not 
writing  about  a  real  present  or  a  real  past  so  much  as  an  ideal  future."^  And, 
he  continues,  if  the  novel's  view  is  economic,  it  is  also  idealistic.^  But 
Thomas  of  Reading  is  neither  a  mainstream  middle-class  novel  nor  a  novel 
about  idealism.  Rather,  it  is  a  penetrating  study  of  the  growing  pains  ex- 
perienced by  a  group  of  middle-class  merchants  who  have  become  wealthy. 
Deloney  analyzes  rather  than  celebrates  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  in  Eliza- 
bethan England.  His  clothiers  represent  an  ascending  economic  group,  and 
in  part  the  novel  details  their  reaction  to  social  tensions  and  to  power,  both 
economic  and  political. 
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Ancillary  to  Deloney's  social  analysis  are  implicit  moral  judgements  that 
highlight  the  problem  of  maintaining  virtue  in  the  tough-minded  mercantile 
world  of  Elizabethan  England.  Deloney  applauds  financial  success,  ambi- 
tion, and  hard  work.  Yet  he  does  not  fully  endorse  characters  unless  they  are 
tempered  with  some  moral  sense.  Deloney  condemns  truly  evil  characters, 
such  as  Cole's  murderers,  suggesting  as  well  that  ideal  ones  are  not  suited 
adequately  for  this  society.  As  a  result,  the  interesting  characters  prove  to  be 
those  who  struggle  with  virtue  and  vice. 

The  King  is  an  example  of  such  an  interesting  character,  and  understand- 
ing how  Deloney  treats  the  deeply-flawed  but  still  appealing  king  -  especial- 
ly in  his  relationship  with  the  clothiers  -  reveals  the  economic  and  moral  ten- 
sion that  runs  throughout  the  novel.  Deloney  suggests  that  to  understand 
the  King,  we  must  first  recognize  the  forces  that  motivate  him,  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  between  real  and  apparent  motives  during  the 
King's  first  encounter.  Lawlis,  blinded  by  his  idealistic  interpretation,  thinks 
that  the  King  is  witnessing  the  glorious  birth  of  capitalism  when  he  watches 
the  clothiers'  goods  pass  before  him.^  Lawlis  suggests  that,  while  the  King 
feels  irritated  because  the  passing  caravan  forces  him  off  the  road  and  keeps 
him  waiting  for  an  hour,  he  also  feels  grateful  because  fate  has  brought  him 
into  contact  with  a  powerful  new  force:  commercial  wealth.'* 

This  analysis,  however,  overlooks  what  is  actually  happening.  When  the 
King  sees  the  clothiers'  display  of  wealth,  he  does  not  think  of  what  capital- 
ism and  the  clothiers  can  do  for  the  kingdom.  Instead,  he  thinks  of  what  the 
rich  clothiers  can  do  for  him.  A  desperate  need  for  self-preservation  fuels 
the  King's  interest  in  the  clothiers.  This  opening  scene  metaphorically 
displays  a  king  with  his  political  back  to  the  wall.  He  acts  because  he  is 
forced  to  act.  But  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  King  wants  to  exploit 
the  clothiers  for  their  wealth  and  influence.  There  are  other  clues  to  the 
King's  motives  in  the  first  chapter.  Deloney  identifies  the  King  as  a  usurper 
needing  support,  and  we  also  learn  that  the  King  will  grant  favours  to  those 
who  help  him. 

The  King's  involvement  with  the  clothiers  proceeds  predictably  if  we 
recognize  that  he  acts  out  of  private,  not  public,  interests  when  he  calls  the 
clothiers  together  and  explains  in  the  rhetoric  of  national  prosperity  that  he 
is  willing  to  grant  them  anything  they  want.  He  grants  them  a  reformation 
of  the  currency  and  the  establishment  of  a  standard  measurement.  Both  re- 
quests foster  greater  commercial  efficiency  and  therefore  benefit  the  general 
population.  But  at  the  request  of  the  clothiers  the  King  also  institutes  the 
Halifax  hanging  law,  a  law  that  seems  regressive  because  in  bypassing  the 
judicial  process  it  advocates  the  violation  of  a  larger  principle:  the  commit- 
ment not  to  sacrifice  the  nation's  health  for  the  prosperity  of  a  special  inter- 
est. The  hanging  law  thus  symbolizes  the  King's  direct  appeal  to  a  special 
interest. 

The  King's  investment  yields  dividends  quickly,  with  the  clothiers  spon- 
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soring  a  contingent  of  soldiers  to  support  the  King's  attempt  to  capture 
Duke  Robert,  the  rightful  heir,  on  the  continent.  Financial  aid  to  bolster  a 
usurper  hardly  qualifies  as  the  idealism  Lawlis  suggests.  The  clothiers  fur- 
ther show  their  gratitude  by  honoring  the  triumphant  King  when  he  returns. 
By  doing  this,  the  clothiers  wish  to  remind  the  King  that  they  helped  him 
secure  his  arrogated  throne.  Other  rewards  follow  quickly.  The  King  grants 
to  at  least  one  clothier,  Sutton  of  Salisbury,  the  favours  he  requests,  and  he 
is  so  taken  with  another,  Thomas  Cole,  that  he  grants  him  substantial  civic 
authority. 

We  find  it  hard  to  admire  the  King.  His  actions  stamp  him  as  a  cruel  and 
cunning  usurper  who  puts  his  own  interests  above  the  state's.  But  to  his 
credit,  Henry  is  a  strong  king  who  promotes  the  state's  financial  well-being, 
even  if  it  comes  as  a  by-product  of  his  main  objective.  That  Deloney  does 
not  turn  us  away  from  the  King  suggests  that,  in  a  world  where  special  in- 
terest relationships  are  inevitable  and  where  strong  leadership  is  needed, 
Deloney  is  willing  to  overlook,  but  not  condone,  the  King's  moral  imperfec- 
tions in  return  for  his  social  and  economic  contributions. 

The  aid  that  the  King  gives  the  clothiers  secures  and  enhances  their  com- 
mercial success,  but  this  success  carries  with  it  a  liability:  the  social  an- 
tagonism the  clothiers  will  face  because  of  their  wealth.  In  some  ways  the 
tension  centres  on  the  country  life  the  clothiers  lead  and  the  city  life  their 
wealth  draws  them  to.  The  wives  of  the  clothiers  play  an  important  role 
here,  with  their  demand  to  wear  more  expensive  clothes  bringing  this  ten- 
sion to  the  surface.  Simon  of  Southampton's  wife  argues  succinctly  that  she 
and  the  other  wives  should  be  able  to  dress  as  well  as  their  London  peers: 
**for  I  tell  you  what,  quoth  she,  we  are  as  proper  women  (in  my  conceit)  as 
the  proudest  of  them  all,  as  handsome  of  body,  as  faire  of  face,  our  legs  as 
well  made,  and  our  feete  as  fine:  then  what  reason  is  there  (seeing  our 
husbandes  are  of  as  good  wealth)  but  we  should  be  as  well  maintained?"^ 

Her  position  stresses  the  idea  that  equal  income  should  yield  equal 
benefits.  The  newly- wealthy  clothiers  do  have  as  much  money  as  the  Lon- 
don merchants,  but  they  resist  the  trappings  of  wealth  and  are  reluctant  to 
spend  it,  especially  on  fine  clothes  for  their  wives.  In  an  important  passage, 
Simon  explains  to  his  demanding  wife, 

Good  woman,  be  content,  let  vs  go  according  to  our  place  and  ability:  what 
will  the  Bailiffes  thinke,  if  I  should  prancke  thee  vp  like  a  Peacocke,  and  thou 
in  they  attire  surpass  their  wiues?  they  would  eyther  thinke  I  were  madde,  or 
else  that  I  had  more  money  then  I  could  well  vse:  consider  I  pray  thee  good 
wife,  that  such  as  are  in  their  youth  wasters,  doe  prooue  in  their  age  starke 
beggars  .  .  .  why,  we  are  country  folkes,  and  must  keep  our  selues  in  good 
compassé:  gray  russet,  and  good  home-spun  cloth  doth  best  become  vs."^ 

Simon  is  concerned  that  his  position  in  the  community  will  be  jeopardized 
if  his  wife  dresses  in  a  higher  style.  He  hesitates  to  disturb  his  comfortable 
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social  milieu  because  he  is  reluctant  to  accept  the  social  consequences  of 
wealth,  fearing  that  the  strain  envied  wealth  creates  will  distance  him  from 
his  neighbours.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  issue.  Coming  at  a  strategic  place  early 
in  the  novel,  the  inn  scene  involving  the  inn  maids,  their  husbands,  and  the 
clothiers  illustrates  this  tension.  The  inn  maids  are  attracted  to  the  clothiers, 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  when  their  husbands  complain  about  this 
attraction  the  inn  maids  aptly  point  out  that  their  husbands  are  jealous  only 
because  the  clothiers  have  more  money.  Understanding  this,  Simon  fears 
that  the  lower  class's  nascent  resentment  will  blossom  if  his  wife  parades 
their  wealth.  All  of  this  suggests  that  the  clothiers  have  lost  their  innocence. 
Their  new  social  standing  and  involvement  in  the  King's  political  and 
economic  manoeuvres  have  distinguished  them.  They  must  now  recognize 
and  adjust  to  the  new  problems  that  wealth  creates. 

Simon's  anxiety  reflects  the  complexities  associated  with  wealth  and  rising 
social  status.  In  an  inverted  way,  Duke  Robert  and  Margaret  encounter  dif- 
ficulties because  their  disenfranchisement  lowers  their  social  status.  Each  is 
isolated  from  society,  Margaret  because  her  background  and  beauty  keep 
her  from  fitting  into  the  role  of  domestic  servant,  Duke  Robert  because  he  is 
his  brother's  prisoner,  though  he  does  have  a  limited  freedom  to  hunt  and 
move  about.  Their  poverty  takes  control  of  their  destinies  from  them. 
Deloney  accentuates  their  social  isolation  by  idealizing  them  and  making 
them  the  only  characters  in  the  novel  who  speak  euphuistic  language.  Their 
beauty,  language,  and  pure  love  are  all  contrasted  to  the  coarser  world  of 
Thomas  of  Reading.  The  king's  cruel  blinding  of  Duke  Robert  dramatizes 
this  conflict.  The  unhappy  ending  to  Margaret's  and  Duke  Robert's 
romance  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  Deloney  has  suggested  that 
those  with  ideals  are  not  suited  for  this  society. 

While  Duke  Robert  and  Margaret  represent  one  extreme  of  unacceptabil- 
ity.  Cole's  murderers  represent  another.  The  violent,  cold-blooded  murder 
of  Cole,  which  commentators  often  compare  with  Macbeth's  murder  of 
Duncan,  is  meant  to  shock  us.  To  make  his  point  Deloney  avoids  overt 
moral  indignation  in  favour  of  letting  the  repulsive  act  speak  for  itself.  His 
crisp,  detailed  account  of  the  murder  is  chilling.  The  hostess  and  host  of 
Colebrook  murder  for  money,  and  that  they  cannot  make  ends  meet  after 
sixty  such  killings  demonstrates  their  prodigality.  The  message  of  this  tale 
rings  clear.  Greed  has  overtaken  Cole's  murderers  and  enslaved  them;  their 
evil  acts  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Some  of  the  clothiers  share  the  vice  of  prodigality,  though  they  are 
distinct  from  Cole's  murderers  because  in  them  it  is  a  minor  flaw,  not  a 
dominant  characteristic.  Deloney  presents  the  clothiers  a§  those  best  suited 
for  this  new  world  of  capitalism.  They  are  hard-working  and  mainly  vir- 
tuous (their  charity  toward  Tom  Dove  shows  this),  but  nevertheless  Deloney 
chastises  them  when  their  vices  gain  temporary  control.  Cutbert's  experi- 
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ence  with  Old  Bosom's  wife  serves  as  an  example.  We  first  side  with  the 
adulterous  Cutbert  and  Bosom's  young  wife,  as  any  woman  who  must  en- 
dure Bosom  deserves  our  sympathy.  But  to  make  his  moral  position  clear, 
Deloney  shifts  our  sympathy  to  Bosom,  who  now  appears  more  sinned 
against. 

The  theme  of  prodigality  and  Deloney's  response  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
clothiers  frame  the  subplot  involving  the  financially  irresponsible  Tom  Dove 
and  his  unhappy  servants.  To  make  this  subplot  more  important,  Deloney 
weaves  into  it  the  theme  of  economic  self-interest.  We  have  seen  examples  of 
this  theme  already,  and  in  each  case  we  are  led  to  feel  sympathy  for  those 
who  actively  seek  to  better  themselves.  Deloney,  for  example,  makes  the 
usurping  King  more  attractive  by  contrasting  his  political  sophistication 
with  Duke  Robert's  ineffectualness.  The  contrast  is  between  active  strength 
and  passive  weakness.  And  while  we  adniire  the  successful  clothiers,  we 
have  at  least  equal  regard  for  their  wives  because  they  aggressively  seek  to 
secure  what  they  feel  belongs  to  them,  using  an  argument  that  appeals  to 
our  sense  of  justice. 

Tom  Dove's  servants  also  want  to  control  their  financial  destinies  and 
seek  to  strike  out  on  their  own  now  that  Dove  has  squandered  his  money 
and  can  no  longer  support  them.  But  the  issues  are  complex  for  Deloney.  He 
tries  hard  to  gain  sympathy  for  Dove  by  characterizing  him  as  affable  and 
by  branding  the  servants  as  wicked,  yet  the  appeal  of  economic  self-interest 
proves  too  great  for  Deloney  and  he  unwittingly  makes  the  servants  attrac- 
tive figures.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  their  complaints  against  Dove  -  they  are 
entirely  reasonable.  Deloney  sets  up  Dove  as  a  kind  of  representative  of  an 
older  tradition  that  places  great  value  on  the  allegiance  between  master  and 
servant,  but  in  a  changing  world  where  economic  self-interest  is  applauded, 
we  are  drawn  to  the  servants.  The  cogency  of  their  argument  appears  in  the 
remarks  of  one  of  them: 

And  what  of  all  this?  .  .  .  because  you  tooke  vs  vp  poore,  doth  it  therefore 
follow,  that  wee  must  bee  your  slaues?  We  are  young  men,  and  for  our  partes, 
we  are  no  further  to  regard  your  profit,  then  it  may  stand  with  our  preferment: 
Why  should  we  lose  our  benefit,  to  pleasure  you?  If  you  taught  vs  our  trade, 
and  brought  vs  vp  from  boyes  to  men,  you  had  our  seruice  for  it,  whereby  you 
made  no  small  benefit,  if  you  had  as  well  vsed  it,  as  we  got  it.  But  if  you  be 
poore,  you  may  thanke  your  selfe,  being  a  iust  scourge  for  your  prodigalitie, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  plaine,  that  to  stay  with  you,  is  the  next  way  to  make  vs 
like  you,  neither  able  to  help  our  selues,  nor  our  friends,  therefore  in  briefe, 
come  pay  me  my  ages,  for  I  will  not  stay.  .  .  J 

The  future  belongs  to  those  who  embrace  these  principles.  Deloney  has  con- 
tinually displayed  the  new  dynamic  forces  in  his  world,  but  even  he  does  not 
realize  how  powerful  these  new  ideas  are. 
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The  many  different  applications  of  the  theme  of  money  in  Thomas  of 
Reading  give  us  a  different  understanding  of  Deloney's  view  of  Elizabethan 
society.  Previous  critics  have  credited  Deloney  with  a  kind  of  hindsight  that 
glosses  over  or  ignores  the  more  complex  issues  involved.  But  Deloney *s 
treatment  of  the  clothiers,  both  in  their  relationship  of  special  interest  with 
the  King  and  in  the  social  tensions  they  experience  because  of  their  elevated 
social  status,  shows  that  he  is  an  Elizabethan  writing  about  a  changing  soci- 
ety that  is  notable  for  its  pressures,  tensions,  and  changing  values.  Lawlis  is 
right,  however,  to  respond  to  the  novel's  idealism.  Yet  the  significance  of 
Thomas  of  Reading  is  that  these  value  judgments  are  almost  always  con- 
trolled by,  and  even  sacrificed  to,  Deloney 's  penetrating  social  analysis. 
Ideals  must  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  broader  view  of  the  mercantile 
world.  Thus  the  clothiers  are  held  up  for  emulation.  They  have  both  virtue 
and  a  keen  business  sense. 

Deloney's  view  of  Elizabethan  society  is  not  based  on  hindsight  that 
glorifies  social  evolution.  Instead,  his  is  a  contemporary  vision  characteriz- 
ed by  realism.  For  too  long  critics  have  isolated  Deloney 's  successes  with 
characterization  and  dialogue  and  plugged  these  elements  into  a  theory  for 
the  development  of  modern  realism.  If  we  can  look  past  the  consequences 
of  Deloney 's  isolated  triumphs,  we  can  see  that  his  realism  is  more  embrac- 
ing. In  Thomas  of  Reading,  Deloney  is  an  Elizabethan  looking  at  Elizabe- 
than society  with  penetrating  Elizabethan  eyes. 
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Roméo  Arbour,  L'Ere  baroque  en  France.  Répertoire  chronologique  des  éditions  de 
textes  littéraires.  Geneva,  Librairie  Droz.  Première  partie,  1585-1615  (1977),  tome 
I:  564  p.,  tome  II:  638  p..  Deuxième  partie,  1616-1628  (1979),  904  p..  Troisième 
partie,  1629-1643  (1980),  857  p. 

L'amiée  1980  a  marqué  l'achèvement  de  deux  répertoires  bibliographiques  d'impor- 
tance. Les  seiziémistes  connaissent  suffisamment  leRéperbioliographiques  des  livres 
imprimés  en  France  au  seizième  siècle,  paru  en  fascicules  depuis  1968  et  répertoriant 
tous  les  volumes  selon  un  classement  qui  tient  compte  des  lieux  d'édition  et  des 
éditeurs,  en  fonction  d'une  succession  chronologique,  pour  qu'il  soit  utile  d'en 
rappeler  ici  les  mérites.  Cependant,  le  tables  et  surtout  celle  des  noms  d'auteurs 
étaient  fort  attendues  et  leur  parution  en  1980  permettra  enfin  de  se  retrouver  plus 
aisément  dans  ce  vaste  ensemble.  Le  Répertoire  bibliographique  ne  comprend  pas 
encore  les  villes  de  Lyon,  Caen,  Strasbourg  et  Rouen,  qui  feront  l'objet  de  fascicules 
ultérieurs  hors  série.  Quant  aux  ouvrages  parus  à  Paris  au  XVP  siècle,  ils  sont, 
conmie  on  le  sait,  répertoriés  dans  Imprimeurs  et  libraires  parisiens  du  XVr  siècle, 
d'après  les  manuscrits  laissés  par  Philippe  Renouaro.  Seulement  deux  volumes  ont 
été  publiés,  en  1964  et  en  1969,  et  le  second  s'arrête  alphabétiquement  au  nom  de 
l'éditeur  Banville.  Même  si  le  troisième  volume  est  en  préparation,  il  faudra  encore 
quelque  temps  avant  d'avoir  une  vue  d'ensemble  de  la  vaste  production  livresque 
française  du  XVP  siècle,  incluant  Paris  et  les  quatre  villes  exclues  du  Répertoire 
bibliographique. 

Malgré  leurs  exceptionnelles  qualités,  ces  deux  bibliographies  ne  sont  pas  d'un 
maniement  facile,  à  cause  principalement  de  l'absence  d'une  classification  selon  les 
sujets.  C'est  encore  la  connaissance  des  auteurs  qui  oriente  le  mieux  le  chercheur  dans 
les  tables.  Ainsi  le  spécialiste  de  la  littérature  doit-il  continuer  à  utiliser  la  Bibliog- 
raphie de  la  littérature  française  du  XVr  siècle  d' A.  Cioranesco,  pour  s'orienter  dans 
les  problèmes  littéraires  généraux  (courants  d'idées,  histoire  du  livre,  centres  de  la  vie 
intellectuelle,  contacts  avec  l'étranger,  etc.)  de  l'époque,  quitte  à  compléter  certaines 
informations  lacunaires  par  le  Répertoire  bibliographique.  Mais  tout  chercheur 
intéressé  à  la  littérature  de  la  toute  fin  du  siècle  peut  dorénavant  compter  sur  un  autre 
outil  bibliographique  fort  précieux. 

En  effet,  en  1980  paraissait  la  troisième  et  dernière  partie  de  L'Ere  baroque  en 
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France.  Répertoire  chronologique  des  éditions  de  textes  littéraires  de  Roméo 
Arbour.  Ce  vaste  ouvrage,  véritable  cadeau  fait  au  dix-septiémistes,  dont  la  première 
partie  avait  été  publiée  en  1977  et  la  seconde  en  1979,  couvre  non  pas  la  littérature 
baroque  en  France  mais  le  mouvement  littéraire  de  l'ère  baroque,  c'est-à-dire  toute  la 
production  littéraire  entre  1585  (débuts  du  théâtre  baroque)  et  1643  (mort  de  Louis 
XIII).  Mais  parce  qu'il  explore  les  quinze  dernières  années  de  la  Renaissance,  ce 
répertoire  saura  également  intéresser  de  nombreux  seiziémistes,  et  plus  généralement 
tous  les  chercheurs  en  histoire  littéraire.  Car  s'il  ne  s'est  pas  confiné  à  la  littérature 
baroque,  R.  Arbour  ne  s'est  pas  non  plus  limité  aux  belles  lettres,  au  sens  des  grandes 
oeuvres  consacrées.  Bien  qu'il  fasse  mention  de  l'aspect  esthétique  pour  sa  sélection, 
il  précise  également  ne  pas  s'être  tenu  à  des  critères  trop  littéraires  et  s'être  intéressé  à 
tout  ce  qui  informe  la  vie  littéraire,  comme  les  sources,  les  courants,  les  influences. 
"Aussi  ai-je  recensé  les  oeuvres  historiques  anciennes  et  certaines  oeuvres  historiques 
récentes,  où  les  écrivains  ont  puisé  des  sujets  ou  des  thèmes,  les  récits  de  voyages,  les 
oeuvres  de  moralistes,  certains  récits  présumément  réels  mais  qui,  en  réalité,  s'ap- 
parentent à  la  fable  ou  à  la  fiction  littéraire"  (extrait  de  l'introduction  de  la  première 
partie,  p.  IX).  De  cette  façon,  l'ouvrage  de  R.  Arbour  s'inscrit  dans  la  tradition  des 
bibliographies  de  Cioranesco,  mais  l'inventaire  est  manifestement  plus  exhaustif. 

Il  est  vain  parfois  de  comparer  entre  elles  de  telles  recensions  car  tous  ces  travaux 
sont  ou  ont  été  nécessaires  aux  chercheurs,  à  des  titres  divers.  Soulignons  les 
différences  comme  autant  de  mérites  nouveaux.  Dans  les  volumes  de  R.  Arbour,  les 
oeuvres  sont  classées  par  ordre  chronologique  et  ensuite,  pour  chaque  année,  par 
ordre  alphabétique  d'auteur.  La  description  est  modernisée,  par  rapport  au  Répertoire 
bibliographique,  et  réduite  aux  renseignements  essentiels  courants.  Mais  surtout, 
chaque  titre  est  suive  d'une  référence  indiquant  le  ou  les  lieux  où  se  trouvent  les 
exemplaires,  ainsi  que  la  cote.  L'introduction  de  R.  Arbour,  qu'il  faudrait  citer  in 
extenso,  contient  tous  les  renseignements  utiles  pour  retrouver  les  anonymes  et  les 
livres  publiés  sans  lieu  ou  sans  date.  Lorsque  l'ouvrage  n'a  pas  été  consulté  en 
bibliothèque,  la  source  bibliographique  est  mentionnée.  L'introduction  indique  aussi 
les  limites  (si  on  peut  parler  ainsi  d'un  ouvrage  qui  comprend  18,568  entrées)  du 
corpus:  oeuvres  littéraires  françaises,  c'est-à-dire  écrites  par  des  étrangers  et  éditées 
en  France,  ou  écrites  par  des  Français,  en  français  ou  en  d'autres  langues,  et  publiées 
en  France  ou  à  l'étranger.  La  liste  inclut  également  les  traductions  en  d'autres  langues 
d'oeuvres  françaises  et  les  traductions  françaises  d'oeuvres  littéraires  étrangères. 
Enfin  quatre  index  (des  noms  de  personnes,  des  éditeurs,  des  lieux  d'édition,  des 
cryptonymes)  complètent  chacune  des  trois  parties  et  facilitent  la  consultation.  A  la 
différence  de  Cioranesco,  R.  Arbour  ne  présente  que  les  ouvrages  de  l'époque  étudiée 
et  ne  relie  pas  aux  auteurs  recensés  es  travaux  d'ensemble  ou  les  études  biographiques 
postérieurs.  Néanmoins,  il  maintient  dans  ses  index  d'utiles  renvois  à  des  noms  de 
personnes,  tant  comme  sujets  que  comme  auteurs  d'une  oeuvre. 

Les  mérites  de  ce  répertoire  sont  intimement  liés  aux  qualités  de  chercheur  de  son 
auteur.  R.  Arbour  n'a  pas  tenté  de  faire  des  modernisations  ou  des  regroupements 
thématiques  à  partir  des  bibliographies  existantes  et  des  catalogues  des  bibliothèques. 
Il  a  personallement  et  inlassablement  parcouru  les  bibliothèques.  Il  a  personnellement 
et  inlassablement  parcouru  les  bibliothèques  de  France,  et  d'autres  en  Amérique  et  en 
Europe,  obtenant  des  permissions  aussi  rares  que  spéciales,  qui  lui  ont  permis  d'avoir 
un  accès  direct  aux  livres  de  l'époque,  de  les  parcourir,  de  les  étudier  pour  juger  de 
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leur  intérêt  dans  l'univers  littéraire.  Grâce  à  une  conception  vaste  de  la  littérature  et 
grâce  à  une  science  fort  grande  des  auteurs,  idées,  thèmes  et  intérêts  de  cette  période, 
R.  Arbour  pouvait  constamment  découvrir  de  nouveaux  ouvrages,  élargir  les  perspec- 
tives et  nous  offrir  finalement  un  tableau  vaste  et  sûr  de  la  littérature  de  l'ère  baroque, 
dans  toutes  ses  ramifications. 

En  raison  d'un  intérêt  ancien  pour  La  Noue,  j'utiliserai  cet  auteur  afin  d'apprécier 
la  valeur  des  informations  fournies  dans  L'Ere  baroque  en  France.  Figure  importante 
du  mouvement  réforme,  La  Noue  avait  écrit  divers  ouvrages,  dont  Les  Discours 
politiques  et  militaires.  A  la  différence  de  Cioranesco,  R.  Arbour  ne  retient  dans  son 
tableau  que  cet  ouvrage  et  laisse  de  côté  certains  autres  mineurs,  comme  sa  Déclara- 
tion sur  sa  prise  des  armes  pour  la  juste  defence  des  villes  de  Sedan  et  Jametz  ...» 
répertoriés  par  Cioranesco.  Nous  donnons  entièrement  raison  à  R.  Arbour  car  les 
autres  textes  restent  de  nature  polémique  et  politique  alors  que  Les  Discours  présen- 
tent un  intérêt  pour  la  vie  littéraire.  Tout  la  sixième  discours  de  cet  ouvrage  est  en  effet 
consacré  à  critiquer  les  Amadis  de  Gaule  et  à  essayer  d'en  décourager  la  lecture,  en 
relevant  les  défauts  de  ces  oeuvres.  Alors  que  Cioranesco  recense  deux  éditions  des 
Discours,  l'une  de  Bale  en  1587  et  la  "dernière  édition"  à  Lyon  en  1595,  L'Ere 
baroque  en  France  recense  l'édition  de  Bale  en  1587,  chez  François  Forest,  et  un 
autre,  que  R.  Arbour  qualifie  de  différent  pour  l'avoir  consultée  directement,  de 
Genève  la  même  année.  En  1588,  R.  Arbour  a  retrouvé  deux  éditions  sans  lieu,  dont 
l'une,  précise-t-il,  sur  le  modèle  de  l'édition  de  Bale,  une  nouvelle  édition  ou 
réimpression  à  Bale  et  une  édition  à  La  Rochelle,  découverte  à  la  bibliothèque 
Peabody  de  l'Université  de  Baltimore.  En  1590,  trois  éditions,  une  à  Bale  et  deux  à  La 
Rochelle,  chez  Jérôme  Haultin  et  chez  Marin  Villepoux.  Pour  ces  deux  dernières,  R. 
Arbour  renvoir  à  la  16^  livraison  de  Répertoire  bibliographique  où  elles  se  trouvent 
recensées.  A  son  tour,  le  Répertoire  bibliographique,  dans  sa  29^  livraison,  renvoie 
au  répertoire  de  R.  Arbour  pour  annoncer  l'édition  de  La  Rochelle  de  1588,  trouvée  à 
Baltimore.  L'Ere  baroque  recense  enfin  d'autres  éditions:  en  1591  à  Bale,  chez 
François  Le  Fèvre  et  non  plus  chez  François  Forest;  en  1595  à  Lyon  chez  Daniel 
Bellon,  édition  tourvée  à  l'Université  de  Chicago;  en  1596  à  Genève  et  à  Lyon;  en 
1597  à  Bale,  en  1612  sans  leiu,  édition  trouvée  à  l'Université  du  Michigan  et  en  1614 
à  Genève.  Soulignons  les  résultats  heureux  des  intutitions  de  R.  Arbour,  qui  n'a  pas 
oublié  la  richesse  des  universités  américaines,  où  il  a  trouvé  trois  éditions  de  La  Noue, 
et  l'importance  des  pays  comme  la  Suisse  dans  le  mouvement  littéraire  français.  Plus 
encore,  sa  minutie  et  sa  vigilance  lui  ont  permis  de  mettre  à  jour  deux  ouvrages  sur  La 
Noue,  contemporains  de  la  mort  de  ce  dernier.  D'abord  Le  Tombeau  de  noble  et 
vertueux  seigneur,  feu  monsieur  de  La  Noue,  par  Etienne  Le  Cauchois,  à  Melun  en 
1591 ,  et  un  ouvrage  de  Jean  Jaquemot,  à  Genève  en  1592:  Epidecia  Francisa  Lanoi 
...  ,  que  l'index  nous  présente  fort  judicieusement  à  la  fois  sous  les  noms  de  leurs 
auteurs  et  sous  celui  de  La  Noue.  Ces  derniers  renseignements  sont  absents  de 
l'ouvrage  de  Cioranesco. 

Ce  seul  exemple  suffirait  à  démontrer  l'ampleur  et  la  valeur  extrême  des  recensions 
faites  par  R.  Arbour.  Dans  quelque  domaine  littéraire  qu'ils  travillet,  le  seiziémiste  et 
le  dix-septiémiste  trouveront  à  s'émerveiller  devant  la  valeur  et  la  portée,  pour  la 
recherche,  des  informations  fournies.  Celui  qui  s'intéresse  aux  Amadis  de  Gaule, 
pour  des  raisons  différentes  sans  doute  de  celles  de  la  Noue,  retrouvera  dans  L'Ere 
baroque  en  France  diverses  entrées  nouvelles  par  rapport  à  Cioranesco.  R.  Arbour 
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commence  bien  sûr  par  une  édition  du  4®  livre  à  Lyon  en  1585  (puisque  son  répertoire 
convre  les  années  1535  à  1643).  Il  mentionne  une  édition  allemande  des  14^  et  15® 
livres,  publiée  à  Montbéliard  en  1590  et  il  relève  deux  éditions  chez  Riguad  en  1605  et 
en  1606  du  Trésor  de  tous  les  livres  d'Amadis,  dont  la  première  édition  datait  de  1582. 
L'année  1615  comporte  trois  entrées.  Et  en  1623,  figure  un  petit  ouvrage  curieux  et 
oublié:  Le  Frenaizie  fantastique  françoise,  sur  la  nouvelle  mode  des  noveaux  courti- 
sans bottez  de  ce  temps,  par  V antique  chevalier  Amadis  des  Gaules  (s.L,  16  p.). 
Même  Eugène  Baret,  savant  compilateur,  dans  son  ouvrage  De  V Amadis  de  Gaule  et 
de  son  influence  sur  les  moeurs  et  la  littérature  auXVr  siècle  etauXVW  siècle  (Paris, 
1873),  des  opinions  émises  par  Le  Tasse,  Cervantes,  La  Noue,  Du  Bellay,  Pasquier, 
Posse  vin,  etc. ,  n'avait  pas  retrouvé  cette  petite  plaquette. 

Ces  exemples  témoignent  éloquemment,  non  seulement  de  l'importance  du  réper- 
toire, mais  des  résultats  étonnants  auxquels  une  personne  patiente,  déterminée  et 
perspicace,  peut  arriver.  Car  toutes  les  recherches  collectives,  les  recensions  par 
ordinateurs,  ne  renvoient  qu'à  des  titres.  UEre  baroque  en  France  est  au  contraire  le 
fruit  de  jugements  constants,  d'examens  directs  des  textes,  de  consultations  patientes 
des  fichiers,  d'excursions  dans  de  multiples  bibliothèques,  d'une  mémoire  exercée  à 
maintenir  les  liens  entre  des  milliers  de  fiches  et  des  contenus  disparates  d'oeuvres.  La 
recherche  sur  l'âge  baroque  trouvera  un  second  souffle  grâce  à  ce  répertoire  qui  est, 
par  sa  rigueur  et  sa  précision,  tout  à  fait  classique. 

PIERRE-LOUIS  VAILLANCOURT,  Université  d' Ottawa 


Gottfried  W.  Locher.  Die  Zwinglische  Reformation  im  Rahmen  der  europaischen 
Kirchengeschichte.  Gôttingen  and  Zurich:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1979.  Pp. 
vi,  714.  DM  120. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  a  volume  such  as  this:  a  convenient,  authoritative 
summary  of  what  modern  scholarship  has  learned  about  the  Zwinglian  Reforma- 
tion and  its  contribution  to  emerging  Protestantism.  The  accumulation  of  mono- 
graphic literature  is  now  so  vast  as  to  be  unmanageable  except  by  a  select  handful 
of  experts.  Moreover,  the  available  biographies  of  Zwingli  and  histories  of  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  good  as  some  of  them  are,  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
For  the  Zwinglian  Reformation  continued  to  spread  and  develop  after  Zwingli*s 
death  (1531)  and  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Switzerland.  It  was  only  after 
Zwingli's  death,  for  example,  that  Zwinglianism  had  its  greatest  influence  in  Ger- 
many (up  to  ca.  1545). 

Professor  Locher's  approach  to  his  topic  is  that  of  a  church  historian  whose  at- 
tempts to  understand  Zwingli's  theology  led  him,  many  years  ago,  to  a  preoccu- 
pation with  the  history  of  the  "Upper-German  Reformation"  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  search  for  its  identifying  characteristics.  This  book  should  nevertheless  be  of 
great  interest  to  secular  as  well  as  church  historians.  For,  as  Locher  points  out  in 
the  foreword,  "the  interaction  of  faith  and  political-social  life**  is  the  book's  per- 
vasive theme,  in  part  because  church  historians  in  recent  decades  have  insisted 
upon  paying  more  attention  to  social,  cultural,  and  political  factors,  and  in  part 
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because  Zwingli  and  Bullinger,  "more  decisively  than  other  reformers,"  strove 
for  the  reformation  of  society  as  well  as  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  practice. 

Despite  the  book*s  size,  matters  familiar  and  non-controversial  (e.g.,  most 
aspects  of  the  external  course  of  Zwingli's  life  and  of  the  reformation  in  Zurich) 
are  handled  with  great  economy,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard 
biographies  and  monographs  for  more  details.  Only  when  he  is  dealing  with  con- 
troversial, difficult,  or  unfamiliar  matters  (e.g.,  Zwingli*s  claim  to  theological  in- 
dependence of  Luther;  or  the  nature,  spread,  and  long-range  influence  of 
Zwinglianism  and  Late-Zwinglianism)  does  the  author  become  more  expansive, 
offering  detailed  analyses  of  the  questions  raised  by  modern  scholarship. 

In  twenty-one  chapters  (out  of  a  total  of  twenty-four),  the  author  deals  with  the 
following  topics:  the  political,  social,  economic,  and  religious  situation  in  Swit- 
zerland on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  (II- V);  Humanism  in  Switzerland  (VI);  the 
Reformation  in  Zurich  until  1528  /  30  (IX-X,  XII-XIII);  Zwingli's  theology  (XI); 
the  controversy  with  Luther  over  the  Lord's  Supper  (XV);  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland  outside  Zurich  (IXV,  XVII,  XX);  the  political  and 
confessional  struggle  in  the  Swiss  Confederation  over  the  Reformation  and 
Zurich's  aggressive  attempts  to  spread  it  (XVI,  XIX);  Zwingli's  co-workers 
(XXI);  Bullinger  and  Late-Zwinglianism  (XXII);  the  nature  and  special  character 
of  the  Zurich  Reformation  (XXIII).  In  two  further  chapters  (XVIII,  XXIV) 
Locher  deals  as  well  as  he  can  with  matters  which  have  been  either  inadequately 
investigated  (the  strong  influence  of  the  Zurich  Reformation  in  Upper  Germany 
and  Alsace)  or  never  systematically  investigated  at  all  (the  long-range  influence  of 
Zwingli  and  the  Zurich  Reformation  on  the  development  of  Protestantism). 
Unable  in  these  cases  to  present  a  coherent  analysis,  Locher  offers  instead  "a  list 
of  facts,  observations,  and  questions,  a  catalogue  of  problems  for  investigation." 

There  is  no  conventional  bibliography,  but  the  first  chapter  is,  in  fact,  a  ten- 
page,  select  list  of  bibliographies,  historiographical  works  and  Forschungs- 
berichte,  published  sources,  biographies  of  Zwingli,  histories  of  the  Reformation 
in  German-speaking  Switzerland,  and  studies  of  Zwingli's  theology.  Moreover, 
the  other  twenty-three  chapters  contain  numerous,  often  extensive,  biblio- 
graphies of  the  topics  under  discussion.  To  give  just  three  examples  from  among 
many:  chapter  IX  contains  a  list  (p.  167,  note  345)  of  Zwingli's  principal  utter- 
ances on  religion  and  politics;  chapter  XIII  has  (footnote  1,  pp.  236-38)  a  biblio- 
graphy of  Swiss  Anabaptism;  and  chapter  XV  has  (pp.  307-318)  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  no  less  than  forty-two  polemical  works,  both  Zwinglian  and 
Lutheran,  written  in  1525-28,  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of  Professor  Locher's  densely  written,  heavily 
footnoted  prose  are  not  easy  reading.  It  would  probably  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
author's  own  interpretation  of  the  Zwinglian  Reformation  would  have  been  con- 
veyed more  effectively  to  a  wider  audience  by  means  of  a  shorter,  livelier  book  in 
which  the  view  of  the  forest  were  not  impeded  by  so  many  trees.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  the  author's  rather  heavy-handed  teutonic 
erudition  which  accounts  for  the  book's  most  valuable  features:  the  wealth  of 
factual  information,  much  of  it  relatively  unknown  and  inaccessible;  the  authori- 
tative discussion  -  valuable  even  for  those  who  may  not  accept  some  of  the  con- 
clusions -  of  all  aspects  of  a  topic  not  dealt  with  in  its  entirety  elsewhere;  and, 
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perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  abundant  bibliographical  references.  These 
are  things  I  would  not  have  wished  the  author  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
or  literary  charm.  This  is,  above  all  else,  a  superb  work  of  reference.  It  will  be  the 
handbook  of  the  Zwinglian  Reformation  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

JAMES  M.  ESTES,  University  of  Toronto 


Peter  Bayley .  French  Pulpit  Oratory,  1598-1650.  A  study  in  Themes  and  Styles,  with 
a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Printed  Texts.  Cambridge  and  New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1980.  Pp.  323.  $44.50. 

Peter  Bayley  is  currently  Lecturer  in  French  at  Cambridge,  and  the  basis  of  his 
monograph  is  the  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  same  topic  he  presented  there.  The 
genesis  of  his  book  is  apparent  in  the  type  of  chronological  delimitation  he  here 
proposes  (1598-1650)  and  in  the  sources  to  which  he  has  restricted  himself  (printed 
texts  only,  with  no  consultation  of  manuscript  materials);  but  also,  fortunately,  in  the 
eminently  logical  disposition  of  his  text,  its  scholarly  method,  and  the  clarity  of  the 
conclusions  towards  which  it  proceeds. 

A  generation  ago  Johan  Huizinga,  making  brilliant  use  of  the  sermons  of  Jean 
Gerson  and  Olivier  Maillard,  had  demonstrated  in  his  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages 
how  much  light  such  sources  could  project  unto  the  broad  canvas  of  fourtheenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  Europe.  Bayley  sets  out  to  provide  such  a  corrective  focus  here  and 
in  the  main  succeeds  in  doing  so.  One  had  long  suspected  that  the  sermon  in 
seventeenth-century  France  had  not  received  the  attention  it  deserved;  Bayley' s  book 
confirms  that  suspicion.  As  he  convincingly  argues,  pulpit  oratory  represents  an 
autonomous  art  form,  one  that  was  particularly  appreciated  at  this  time,  and  of  all  art 
forms  the  most  universally  accessible  in  a  society  composed  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  churchgoing  believers.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Thus  the  sort  of  sermon 
composed  by  skilled  and  leamed  preachers  deserves  a  status  analagous  to  that  of 
religious  music  or  what  is  generally  called  the  "poetry  of  meditation."  And  as  he  also 
points  out,  the  structures,  rhythms,  vocabulary  and  themes  emanating  from  the  pulpit 
provide  a  valuable  and  hitherto  virtually  ignored  guage  for  the  study  of  evolving 
sensibilities  and  conventions  in  a  crucial  period  in  France's  cultural  history. 

Dr.  Bayley' s  work  is  divided  into  two  independent  but  complementry  parts:  the 
first  (comprising  180  pages)  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  corpus  he  has  identified, 
from  structural,  thematic  and  stylistic  points  of  view;  the  second,  a  repertory  of  the 
texts  upon  which  he  had  drawn  for  his  first  part  (some  313  of  them  by  56  different 
authors).  He  begins  with  a  thoughtful  introduction  to  his  task  as  he  perceives  it.  Then, 
in  successive  chapters,  he  deals  with  "Rhetoric  in  the  Schools"  and  "Rhetoric  in  the 
Church,"  having  made  the  point  that  no  educated  Frenchman  of  the  time  would  have 
escaped  formal  training  in  that  discipline,  integral  still  to  humanistic  concepts  and 
relying  heavily  on  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Here  the  author's  contribution  is  not 
especially  original  (the  topic  was  treated  lucidly  by  P.  France  in  his  Rhetoric  and 
Truth  in  France:  Oxford,  1972),  but  the  synthesis  he  provides  is  most  apposite.  He 
describes  the  education  in  rhetoric  the  typical  educated  Christian  would  have  received 
in  the  Jesuit,  Protestant  and  secular  systems,  and  suggests,  from  a  survey  of  the 
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manuals  used,  the  type  of  sensitivity  towards  classical  modes  of  rhetorical  suasion 
that  would  have  been  inculcated  in  that  student.  He  then  goes  on  to  examine  the 
particular,  additional  training  a  minister  or  priest  would  have  undergone,  lending 
special  attention  to  the  practical  manuals  on  preaching  that  would  have  been  available 
to  them.  These  were  numerous,  varied  and  widely  circulated  in  French,  Latin,  Italian 
and  Spanish,  and  their  influence  upon  surviving  sermons  is  made  quite  obvious. 

Drawing  upon  the  data  now  assembled.  Bay  ley  then  seeks  a  critical  overview  of  the 
corpus  in  the  light  of  structural  and  thematic  criteria.  Chapter  4  examines  "Prose 
Patterns"  -  a  difficult  task  indeed  given  the  diversity  of  his  texts  and  the  length  of  the 
period  entailed,  from  the  apogee  of  Montaigne's  influence  to  the  dawn  of  the  age  of 
Bossuet.  Chater  5  deals  with  "Sermon  Structure  and  its  Stylistic  Implications," 
Chapter  6,  "Themes  and  their  Imagery  (I):  Illusion  and  Reality,"  and  Chapter  7, 
"Themes  and  their  Imager  (U):  'Nature,  that  Universal  and  Publick  Manuscript,'" 
wherein  the  chief  sources  of  preachers'  imagery  are  detailed. 

His  is  the  first  study  to  deal  in  any  useful  synthetic  way  with  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  oratory  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  the 
pioneering  aspect  of  Bayley's  entire  monograph  must  be  underlined:  before  it,  the 
only  useful  works  on  the  subject  of  pulpit  oratory  in  France  had  appeared  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  had  been  limited  in  scope  (A.  VincV  s  Histoire  de  la  prédiction 
parmi  les  reformés  en  France  au  xvii^  siècle:  Paris,  1860),  uncritically  anthological 
(J.-P.  Migne's  Collection  intégrale  et  universelle  des  orateurs  sacrés  in  99  vols: 
Paris,  1844-66),  or  dated  doctoral  dissertations  (P.  Jacquinet's  Des  prédicateurs  du 
xvii^  siècle  avant  Bossuet:  Paris,  1865;  A.  Lézat's  De  la  prédication  sous  Henri  IV: 
Paris,  1871).  These  are  frustrating  sources  to  use,  for  as  Bayley  points  out  only  Henri 
Bremond's  masterful  Histoire  littéraire  du  sentiment  religieux  en  France  (Paris: 
1916-36,  11  vols)  avoids  the  trap  of  studying  this  period  not  for  itself  but  as  a 
precursor  of  something  else.  Whether  consciously  or  not,  twentieth-century  critics 
and  historians  had  persisted  in  weighting  their  rare  references  to  religious  oratory  in 
terms  of  the  overall  evolution  of  'real'  literature  in  France,  from  an  amorphous  period 
of  unfortunate  bad  taste  towards  the  order,  reason  and  light  associated  with  the 
personal  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Thus  it  is  curious  that  Bayley,  despite  his  apparent 
rejection  of  that  simplistic  perspective  in  his  introduction,  seems  to  end  up  suggest- 
ing, almost  by  default,  the  same  thing:  his  careful  description  of  the  extreme  diversity 
of  styles,  from  the  'thesaurus'  method  to  the  'catenary,'  implies  an  instinctive  groping 
towards  order.  And  the  second-last  sentence  in  his  conclusion  observes  that 
"preachers  after  the  Fronde  both  react  against,  and  are  able  to  allude  to,  the  tradition 
that  precedes  them."  Are  Lanson's  principles  operative  after  all? 

Even  if  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  comprising  Part  II  were  all  his  text  had  to  offer, 
his  contribution  would  be  significant.  The  information  he  offers  under  each  entry  is 
bibliographically  complete,  and  accompanied  by  a  brief  biographical  note  on  the 
author  -  the  latter  particularly  appropriate  for  the  obscure  preachers  (and  there  are 
many)  he  has  here  ressuscitated.  Appendices  and  a  very  useful  general  bibliography 
and  index  round  off  this  beautifully  reproduced,  scholarly  study.  One  hopes  that  Dr. 
Bayley's  interest  in  this  field  will  continue,  and  that  he  will  now  turn  towards  the 
manuscript  materials  that  may  provide  an  even  more  radical  readjustment  of  the 
distortive  lens  of  history. 

LEONARD  E.  DOUCETTE,  Scarborough  College,  University  of  Toronto 
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Lucy  de  Bruyn.  Woman  and  The  Devil  in  Sixteenth-Century  Literature.  Tisbury, 
Wiltshire:  The  Compton  Press,  1979.  Pp.  xii,  180.  £9.95. 

Ian  Maclean.  The  Renaissance  Notion  of  Woman.  A  study  in  the  fortunes  of  scholas- 
ticism and  medical  sciences  in  European  intellectual  life.  Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1980.  Pp.  viii,  119.  $16.50.  u.s. 

At  its  best,  scholarly  analysis  that  focuses  on  women  can  illuminate  an  entire  area  of 
study  and  enrich  it  by  revealing  details  and  patterns  that  were  not  brought  to  light  by 
other  approaches;  at  its  worst,  it  becomes  so  preoccupied  with  the  "woman"  question 
as  defined  by  any  given  author  as  to  ignore  other  aspects  of  the  problem  at  hand, 
revealing  little  about  women  or  anything  else.  Lucy  de  Bruyn' s  study  of  Women  and 
The  Devil  falls  into  the  latter  category;  Ian  Maclean's  analysis  of  The  Renaissance 
Notion  of  Woman  is  emphatically  of  the  former  sort.  De  Bruyn's  is  a  beautifully 
produced  book,  well-printed  on  good  paper  with  interesting  woodcuts.  Unhappily, 
the  scholarship  does  not  live  up  to  the  presentation.  De  Bruyn's  point  of  departure  is 
an  interesting  one:  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  anonymous  Mariken 
Van  Nieumeghen  and  Marlow's  Dr.  Faustus.  Like  Faustus,  Mariken  becomes  "a 
master  of  many  scyances"  (p.  5)  through  her  pact  with  the  devil,  but  unlike  Faustus 
she  keeps  in  touch  with  her  relatives  and  through  her  name,  with  the  Virgin,  and  she  is 
saved  in  the  end.  Much  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  these  plays  is  narrative,  and  few  of 
the  problems  raised  by  them  are  tackled  with  any  rigour.  Catholic  mercy  is  briefly 
contrasted  with  Protestant  justice  (nothing  new  here).  We  are  told  that  Mariken  is 
"generally  looked  upon  as  a  female  Faustus"  (p.  9)  but  not  what  this  reveals  about 
contemporary  notions  of  the  differences  between  masculine  and  feminine  thirst  for 
and  use  of  knowledge.  An  oblique  reference  to  the  Malleus  Malificarum  does  not 
explain  whether  or  not  Mariken  is  technically  a  witch  and,  if  she  is  not,  what 
distinguishes  her  from  authentic  sixteenth-century  witches. 

The  same  criticisms  apply  to  subsequent  chapters  dealing  with  "The  Good 
Woman,"  "The  Wanton,"  "The  Witch,"  and  "The  Shrew."  These  classifications  are 
apparently  considered  to  provide  sufficient  structure  so  that  examples  from  various 
times,  places  and  literary  traditions  are  accumulated  with  little  regard  for  other 
connections.  There  is  both  too  much  and  too  little  information  in  both  text  and  notes 
and  frequent  apparent  ignorance  of  essential  patterns,  as,  for  example,  the  Aristote- 
lian/Thomistic  tradition.  There  is  constant  confusion  between  literary  woman  and  real 
woman.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  the  book  does  not  succeed,  for  the  initial  comparison 
and  the  sources  consulted  are  rich  in  possibilities. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  we  find  Ian  Maclean's  superb  analysis  of  the 
Renaissance  Notion  of  Woman.  The  study  is  an  expansion  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Maclean's  fine  Woman  Triumphant:  Feminism  in  French  Literature  1610-52  (Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1977)  and  both  are  models  of  careful,  lively,  and  illuminating 
scholarship  in  which  the  "feminist"  approach  sheds  much  light  on  the  intellectual 
climate  as  a  whole. 

Maclean  carefully  confines  his  attention  to  those  scholarly  texts  in  theology, 
medicine,  law,  and  practical  philosophy  which  comprise  the  essential  universe  of 
discourse  in  the  16th  and  early  17th  century,  texts  written  principally  in  Latin  and 
expressing  structures  of  thought  inherited  in  the  main  from  Aristotle.  That  the 
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interpretation  and  discussion  of  these  authoritative  texts  remained  so  little  touched  by 
political,  social,  and  economic  forces  for  change  enables  the  author  to  study  the 
corpus  quite  adequately  within  its  own  context,  Maclean  attributes  the  tenacity  of  the 
"outmoded"  notion  of  woman  within  this  universe  of  discourse  to  two  factors,  "the 
desire  to  foster  and  preserve  the  scholastic  synthesis"  and  "the  influence  on  thought  of 
the  institution  of  matrimony"  (p.  82),  although  the  latter  is  not  central  to  this  particular 
study.  "The  complexity  of  the  notion  of  woman,  and  the  dislocations  which  occur 
within  that  notion  ...  reflect  well  the  hesitancies  and  incoherences  inherent  in 
Renaissance  modes  of  thought"  (p.  3-4). 

Maclean  uses  carefully-structured  sets  of  questions  (worthy  of  the  texts  he  is 
analysing)  to  lead  his  reader  through  the  commonplaces  about  woman's  "defective" 
and  "inferior"  nature  as  developed  by  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas  from  mis- 
interpreted Pythagorean  dualities,  and  re-interpreted  and  reinforced  through  the 
interaction  of  all  the  major  disciplines  within  the  scholastic  synthesis:  theology, 
medicine,  ethics,  and  law.  Neither  Protestant  re-definition  of  marriage  nor  medical 
functionalism  (Fallopio)  nor  neo-platonic  idealism  (Castiglione's  Giuliano  de 'Medi- 
ci) nor  humanist  legal  historicism  could  dislodge  the  notion  nor  its  effects,  so  that  it 
still  prevailed  in  the  17th  century  (and,  it  might  be  added,  prevails  in  some  quarters 
today).  Besides  those  extra-intellectual  factors  Maclean  encourages  others  to  analyse, 
linguistic  strategies  such  as  paradox  and  humour,  humanist  relativism,  neoplatonic 
spirituality,  marianism,  and  representations  of  handsome,  active  women  in  the  visual 
arts  had  some  effect  for  change.  In  all  of  these,  the  defense  of  woman  often 
"represents  a  strategy  of  discourse  which  is  subversive  in  intention"  (p.  91)  not  only 
with  regards  to  women  but  with  regards  to  the  scholastic  systhesis  as  a  whole. 

Thus  Maclean  carefully  selects  and  effectively  musters  information  about  the 
Renaissance  notion  of  woman,  and  about  the  flaws  and  the  tenacity  of  the  scholastic 
synthesis  itself.  Further,  his  documentation  of  the  incredible  force  of  linguistic 
commonplaces  translated  between  disciplines  within  an  authoritative  but  increasingly 
irrelevant  synthesis  suggest  a  model  for  the  analysis  of  any  rigid,  restrictive  or 
outmoded  intellectual  system. 

JANE  COUCHMAN,  Glendon  College,  York  University 


Ernesto  Grassi,  Rhetoric  as  Philosophy.  The  Humanist  Tradition,  translated  by 
Michael  Krois  and  Azizeh  Azodi.  University  Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press,  1980.  P.  122.  $14.95. 

Here  is  a  book  that  should  command  the  attention  of  a  wide  range  of  scholars  well 
beyond  the  philosophical  circle  that  is  targeted  in  its  title.  To  be  sure,  the  author  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  theoretical  problems  of  modem  philosophy,  especially 
epistemology.  His  solutions  to  those  problems,  however,  carry  him  far  afield,  so  that 
his  reader  is  treated  to  a  panoramic,  if  somewhat  impressionistic,  view  of  the 
literary-philosophical  tradition  in  the  West,  from  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  to 
Wittgenstein's  Tractatus  and  beyond.  Between  these  poles  the  reader  is  offered 
insight  into  important  texts  from  all  periods  of  Western  history,  but  it  is  to  the  major 
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texts  of  Renaissance  Humanism,  together  with  their  classical  antecedents,  that  the 
author  returns  again  and  again  for  special  treatment.  It  is  especially  to  be  desired, 
therefore,  that  students  of  the  Renaissance  have  their  attention  drawn  to  this  important 
book. 

In  accordance  with  the  arguments  of  his  book  and  "because,"  as  he  says,  "it  is 
always  important  to  return  to  the  personal  situation  out  of  which  one's  own  thought 
arises"  (4),  Grassi  begins  on  an  autobiographical  note.  He  tells  the  story  of  his 
intellectual  maturation  under  the  influence  of  German  Idealism,  including  its  Italian 
variants  (Spaventa,  Croce,  Gentile)  and  later  under  Husserl  and  Heidegger.  It  was  the 
latter' s  rediscovery  of  Greek  thought,  the  corollary  of  which  was  a  rejection  of  the 
Latin  tradition,  that  prompted  Grassi,  together  with  Ortega  y  Gasset,  "to  reconsider," 
as  he  says,  "the  question  of  my  intellectual  identity"  (4).  That  reconsideration  led  him 
to  a  series  of  theoretical  problems  which  in  turn  generated  the  three  governing 
questions  not  only  of  the  book  here  under  review,  but  of  Grassi' s  entire  intellectual 
career:  "Does  the  Italian  humanistic  tradition  have  a  philosophical  or  only  a  purely 
historical  significance?  If  it  has  a  philosophical  importance,  of  what  does  it  consist  in 
our  contemporary  situation?  Finally  does  this  tradition  have  its  origin  in  the  Latin 
literature,  and  if  so,  where  primarily?"  (4). 

Consistent  with  his  title,  Grassi  answers  his  first  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  he 
does  so  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  he  draws  between  "rhetorical"  and  "rational" 
language  or  speech.  According  to  Grassi  the  rational  process  is  demonstrative:  in  it  we 
claim  to  know  something  when  we  are  able  to  prove  it,  i.e.  to  show  something  to  be 
something  on  the  basis  of  something.  "In  ancient  times,"  he  says,  "this  language  was 
called  'apodictic'  insofar  as  it  showed  something  (deiknumi:  I  show)  upon  (apo)  the 
basis  of  reasons"  (96).  Rational  language  is  universal,  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  be 
bound  to  times,  places  or  personalities;  and  it  is  strictly  deductive:  it  must  restrict 
itself  to  finding  what  already  is  contained  in  its  premises  but  not  yet  explicit  or 
obvious.  Understood  in  this  sense,  the  tradition  of  rational  speech  can  be  traced  from 
ancient  Greek  thought  (e.g.  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle)  through  the  logicizing 
and  rationalistic  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  ages,  through  Descartes,  Locke  and 
Kant,  including  even  German  Idealism,  right  down  to  the  analytic  philosophy  of  our 
own  century. 

The  second  or  rhetorical  form  of  speech  is  the  one  that  determines  the  premises  of 
rational  language,  which,  "since  they  cannot  be  proven,  are  the  archai,  the  princi- 
ples" (97).  In  contrast  to  the  apodictic  character  of  rational  language,  rhetorical 
speech  is  thoroughly  indicative.  "The  indicative  (semeinein)  speech  provides  the 
framework  within  which  the  proof  can  come  into  existence.  Such  speech  is  im- 
mediately a  'showing'  -  and  for  this  reason  'figurative'  (theorein,  i.e.,  to  see)"  (65). 
Thus  rhetorical  speech  is  based  on  fantasy:  it  has  an  imaginative  structure  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  deductive  logic  of  rational  speech,  is  based  on  a  logic  of  images  and 
metaphors  -  what  Grassi  calls  a  "logic  of  invention"  (99). 

Rational  language,  therefore,  which  is  apodictic  and  demonstrative  in  character, 
always  begins  from  a  set  of  ultimate  principles  or  archai.  Those  basic  premises, 
however,  are  nondeducible:  "they  cannot  have  an  apodictic,  demonstrative  character 
...  but  are  thoroughly  indicative.  It  is  only  the  indicative  character  of  archai  that 
makes  demonstration  possible  at  all"  (19-20) .  Thus  our  only  access  to  the  premises  of 
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a  rational  demonstration  is  provided  by  rhetorical  speech.  Hence,  Grassi  concludes, 
rhetoric  "is  the  basis  of  the  rational  thought"  (20). 

Now  Grassi  finds  the  roots  of  this  rhetorical  tradition,  as  well,  in  Greek  soil  (e.g.  in 
Aristotle's  Topics) y  from  which  point  he  traces  it  through  Cicero  and  Quintilian  to  the 
Humanists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  "The  new  era  of  philosophy,"  he  says,  "the 
Copemican  turning  point,  started  neither  with  Descartes  nor  with  Kant,  but  with 
Italian  Humanism"  (66-7).  And  it  ended  with  Vico,  "in  whose  theories,"  he 
announces,  "the  whole  humanist  tradition  reached  its  highest  philosophical  con- 
sciousness" (37).  It  is  this  Latin  rhetorical  tradition  that  Grassi  highlights  in  his  book 
in  an  effort  to  vindicate  its  legitimacy  in  the  face  of  a  persistent  rationalist  critique, 
and  his  clear  perception  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  two  traditions  gives 
him  much  new  insight  into  some  old  authors. 

One  such  author  is  Plato.  Grassi  begins  his  discussion  by  recalling  the  prevailing 
interpretation,  based  primarily  on  the  Gorgias,  which  finds  in  Plato  a  dualism 
between  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  As  is  well  known,  the  common  view  of  scholars 
sees  Plato  rejecting  the  'opinions'  {doxa)  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  the  'knowledge' 
(episteme)  imparted  by  the  rational  process.  In  the  Gorgias  Plato  seems  to  be 
unequivocal  in  his  rejection  of  rhetorical  speech  in  favour  of  rational.  But  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Phaedrus  Grassi  claims  to  have  found  evidence  to  contravene  this 
interpretation.  In  that  dialogue  Socrates  relates  to  Phaedrus  the  myth  of  the  cicadas, 
concerning  which  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Muse  of  philosophy.  In  this  passage 
(259d),  according  to  Grassi,  Plato  implies  that  "philosophy  is  not  a  posterior  synthesis 
of  pathos  and  logos  but  the  original  unity  of  the  two  under  the  power  of  the  original 
archaic  Thus,  he  concludes,  "the  true  philosophy  is  rhetoric  and  the  true  rhetoric  is 
philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  does  not  need  an  'external'  rhetoric  to  convince,  and 
a  rhetoric  that  does  not  need  an  'external'  content  of  verity"  (32). 

By  calling  attention  to  this  passage  in  the  Phaedrus  and  recalling,  at  the  same  time, 
the  connexion  that  Plato  makes  between  eros  and  the  philosophical  process  (most 
notably  in  the  Symposium)  -  a  connexion  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  Plato 
attributes  a  decisive  role  to  the  emotive  in  the  philosophical  enterprise  -  Grassi  is  able 
to  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  traditional,  dualistic  interpretation  of  Plato.  This  new 
emphasis  on  the  rhetorical  side  of  Plato's  thought  might,  in  turn,  provide  important 
clues  about  the  way  that  Plato  was  read  during  the  Renaissance. 

It  is  especially  among  the  authors  of  the  Renaissance  that  Grassi' s  interpretations 
run  counter  to  the  prevailing  scholarly  opinions.  His  reading  of  Vives'  Fabula  de 
homine,  which  occurs  early  in  the  book,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  well  known  that  most 
interpreters  highlight  the  parallelism  between  Vives' s  elevation  of  man  in  his  Fable 
and  that  found  in  De  hominis  dignitate  of  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  in 
Gianozzo  Manetti's  work  of  the  same  name.  Vives'  English  translator,  for  instance, 
claims  that  the  Fable  "is  directly  based  on  Pico's  conception  of  the  dignity  of  man" 
{The  Renaissance  Philosophy  of  Man ^  p.  385).  Against  this  interpretation  Grassi 
maintains  that,  when  compared  with  the  views  of  Pico  and  Manetti,  the  Fable 
represents  "a  complete  reversal  of  interpretations  concerning  knowledge  that  is  based 
upon  contemplatio"  (12);  and  he  does  so  by  way  of  a  somewhat  convoluted  analysis  of 
the  dramatic  imagery  employed  by  Vives  in  the  story.  Here  the  result  of  Grassi' s 
revisionism  is  something  less  than  felicitious,  his  argument  against  the  prevailing 
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opinion  ending  up,  at  best,  as  opaque.  He  concludes  by  drawing  a  comparison 
between  Vives'  ideas  in  the  Fable  and  Vico's  doctrine  that  the  worid  of  man,  because 
it  has  been  made  by  man,  is  more  accessible  to  human  intellect  than  is  the  worid  of 
nature  (A^^vv  Science,  pars.  331 ,  349).  It  is  perhaps  this  similarity  to  Vico  that  serves 
to  distinguish  Vives,  in  the  eyes  of  Grassi,  from  Pico  and  Manetti.  The  similarity, 
however,  derives  from  Vives'  doctrine  that  man's  nature  is  akin  to  that  of  the  gods,  a 
doctrine  which  can  be  found  in  Pico  and  Manetti  as  well.  If  we  thus  conclude  that  all 
three  authors  anticipated  Vico,  we  are  still  left  wondering  why  it  is  that  Grassi  rejects 
the  traditional  reading  of  Vives. 

Another  text  central  to  Grassi' s  interpretation  of  the  rhetorical  tradition  is  Giovanni 
Pico  della  Mirandola' s  treatise  De  génère  dicendi philosophorum.  Here  Grassi  carries 
on  his  polemic  against  Eugenio  Garin,  who  reads  Pico's  treatise  (actually  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Ermolao  Barbaro,  June  3 ,  1485)  as  emphasizing  the  dualism  between  res  and 
verba  and  as  rejecting  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  former  (e.g.  Storia  della  filosofia 
italiana.  Vol.  1,  p-464ff).  For  Grassi,  however,  Pico's  letter  is  significant  precisely 
because  it  achieves  a  theoretically  unequivocal  union  of  res  and  verba  and  because  it 
"discloses  the  difference  between  rational  philosophy  and  primary  topical  philo- 
sophical insight,"  i.e.  rhetoric  as  philosophy  (56).  Here  the  reader  is  treated  to  some 
fresh  ideas  on  Pico's  letter  and,  more  important  still,  on  Gianfrancesco  Pico's  treatise 
De  imaginatione .  But  Grassi' s  revisionist  reading  of  these  texts  is  less  likely  to  cause 
a  stir  among  scholars  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  have  for  several  decades  been 
reading  the  somewhat  similar  views  of  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller  on  the  subject  (e.g.  in 
Eight  Philosophers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  pp.  58-9).  Just  the  same,  Grassi's 
claim  that  Gianfrancesco  Pico,  as  much  as  Melancthon,  carried  forward  the  debate 
between  Pico  and  Barbaro  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Grassi  also  argues  most  strenuously  against  the  persistent  tradition,  including 
Hegel,  Spaventa,  Croce,  Gentile  and  Cassirer,  that  interprets  Renaissance  philosophy 
"as  more  or  less  obscure  'premonitions'  of  ideas  that  were  clearly  developed  later  by 
Descartes  and  subsequent  modem  thinkers"  (35).  But  modem  (post-Cartesian) 
attempts  to  anchor  the  natural  sciences  in  a  'first  tmth'  and  to  give  them  a  philosophi- 
cal foundation  are,  according  to  Grassi,  "diametrically  opposed  to  the  humanistic 
tradition  beginning  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  culminating  in  the  theories  of 
Galileo.  In  this  tradition,'  he  continues,  "the  natural  sciences  are  interpreted  exclu- 
sively with  regard  to  their  practical,  purposeful  performances,  and  are  exempted 
completely  from  epistemological  functions."  So  he  concludes  that  "nature  remains 
unknown  to  Leonardo;  that  is,  it  reveals  itself  each  time  only  within  the  limits  of  those 
questions  which  man  asks  in  the  framework  of  an  experiment"  (39). 

Here  Grassi  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  an  independent  scientific  tradition  within 
Humanism.  But  the  precise  sense  in  which  this  new  tradition  relates,  on  one  hand, 
with  the  older  (rhetorical)  Humanist  tradition  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  later 
scientific  tradition  culminating  in  the  theories  of  Newton  remains  unexplained  by 
Grassi.  Nor  does  he  explain  where  Newton's  younger  contemporary,  Giambattista 
Vico,  fits  into  this  complicated  picture.  We  have  already  seen  Grassi's  claim  that  "the 
whole  humanist  tradition  reached  its  highest  philosophical  consciousness"  in  Vico's 
theories.  According  to  Grassi,  then,  both  Galileo  and  Vico  represent  in  some  sense 
the  culmination  of  Humanist  thought.  Perhaps  this  apparent  contradiction  can  be 
resolved  by  making  a  distinction,  whereby  Galileo  would  represent  the  culmination  of 
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the  'scientific'  stream  of  Humanism,  leaving  Vico  as  the  culmination  of  its  'rhetoric- 
al' counterpart.  But  surely  Vico,  the  author  of  theA^en'  Science  and  devotee  of  Francis 
Bacon,  has  a  legitimate  claim  to  membership  in  the  'scientific,  stream. 

Troublesome  as  they  are,  these  problems  should  not  distract  us  from  the  main 
significance  of  Grassi's  synthesis  from  the  standpoint  of  Renaissance  studies,  viz.  his 
clear  understanding  that  Renaissance  Humanism  has  had  descendants  in  modem 
thought  that  deserve  as  much  attention  as  its  antecedents  in  classical  and  medieval 
thought.  Most  studies  of  Renaissance  humanism  -  and  among  these  the  best  -  are 
devoted  either  to  its  origins  or  to  a  close  study  of  its  most  important  texts  from  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  through  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  By  that  time, 
according  to  the  conventional  wisdom  of  scholars.  Humanism  had  run  its  course.  Not 
so,  according  to  Grassi.  In  this  book  and  elsewhere  he  demonstrates  that  only  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  Vico,  do  we  reach  "the  end  of  the  humanistic  tradition"  (67). 
This  connexion  between  Vico  and  the  Renaissance  has  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  an  impressive  list  of  scholars,  including,  besides  Grassi  himself,  Eugenio  Garin, 
Isaiah  Berlin,  D.P.  Verene  and  Donald  Kelley.  But  much  of  this  work  of  recovering 
the  modem  descendants  of  Renaissance  Humanism  is  still  left  undone,  even  in  the 
field  of  Vico  studies.  It  is  Grassi,  more  that  anyone  else,  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  making  Renaissance  history,  in  a  meaningful  way,  the  history  of  the 
present. 

LEONARD  PENNACHETTI,  York  University 


Steven  Ozment.  The  Age  of  Reform,  1250-1550:  An  Intellectual  and  Religious 
History  of  Late  Medieval  and  Reformation  Europe.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale 
University  Press  1980.  Pp.  xii,  458.  $28.50. 

The  Age  of  Reform,  1250-1550  is  the  culmination  of  a  decade  of  research  by  Steven 
Ozment  into  the  intellectual  continuity  of  religious  reform  movements  in  the  medieval 
and  early  modem  periods.  Ozment' s  previous  books  (The  Reformation  in  Medieval 
Perspective,  Mysticism  and  Dissent  and  The  Reformation  in  the  Cities)  and  essays 
have  pointed  the  way  in  this  regard,  each  treating  an  element  or  elements  of  the  thesis 
that  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  were  not  wholly  children  of  the 
sixteenth  century  but  arose  through  a  maturation  process,  the  origin  of  which  was 
distinctively  medieval.  Ozment  does  not  deny,  of  course,  that  much  of  the  Lutheran 
religious  programme  was  novel.  His  point,  rather,  is  that  the  sentiments,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  solutions,  endemic  to  the  Reformation  had  a  long  history  that  can  be 
traced  far  back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  While  Ozment' s  claim  is  hardly  controversial, 
at  least  to  those  familiar  with  intellectual  history  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  it  has  seldom  been  investigated  thoroughly  and  in  detail. 

The  great  virtue  of  The  Age  of  Reform  is  its  clarity  in  the  face  of  a  labyrinth  of 
religious  traditions  and  movements.  The  Age  of  Reform  weaves  together  the  important 
primary  sources  and  the  outstanding  secondary  literature  into  a  solid  and  readable 
introduction  to  the  major  figures,  events  and  ideas  of  later  medieval  and  Reformation 
Europe.  The  sheer  scope  of  this  enterprise  poses  certain  dangers,  however,  which 
Ozment  has  not  completely  avoided.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  manner  in 
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which  one  defines  and  analyzes  "intellectual  continuity."  The  intellectual  historian 
seems  to  have  two  possible  courses  he  may  follow.  Either  he  provides  the  broadest 
possible  introduction  to  the  varieties  of  thought  in  the  epoch  under  consideration  or  he 
is  highly  selective,  treating  his  subject-matter  in  terms  of  an  evolutionary  pattern  and 
funneling  earlier  thought  through  later  developments.  Both  methods  may  properly 
establish  "continuity,"  but  the  end  products  will  differ  widely  depending  upon  which 
direction  is  followed. 

Ozment  seems  to  have  chosen  the  first  of  these  two  routes  in  The  Age  of  Reform.  His 
presentation  of  the  medieval  tradition  of  religious  dissent,  which  occupies  the  initial 
180  pages  of  the  text,  is  far  less  concerned  with  pinpointing  the  intellectual  sources  of 
the  Reformation  than  with  sketching  out  the  full  range  of  opposition  to  Church 
theology  and  institutions  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Ozment 
ignores  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation;  he  does  address,  for 
instance,  the  significance  of  Ockhamist  scholasticism  for  Lutheran  principles.  But 
The  Age  of  Reform  also  introduces  numerous  later  medieval  quests  for  religious 
change  which  were  inimical  to  or  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  sixteenth-century 
reformers:  mysticism  (and  especially  Meister  Eckhart)  and  Spiritual  Franciscanism, 
as  well  as  major  portions  of  the  so-called  "ecclesiopolitical  tradition,"  receive 
attention  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance  for  Luther  and  his  followers.  Ozment' s 
point  in  surveying  the  broad  contours  of  religious  dissent  is  to  show  that  the  Reforma- 
tion must  be  seen  against  the  background  of  several  on-going  traditions  of  protest 
against  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  institutional  corruption  of  the  Church,  real  or 
perceived.  This  is  the  lesson  of  The  Age  of  Reform,  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  stated 
too  often. 

Yet  The  Age  of  Reform  is  ultimately  unsatisfying  as  a  scholarly  statement,  beyond 
its  obvious  value  as  a  sort  of  primer.  For  Ozment  leaves  untouched  a  series  of  vexing 
questions.  Why  did  reform  movements  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  persist  over  the 
300  years  with  which  The  Age  of  Reform  deals?  Why  did  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
succeed  in  producing  widespread  religious  change  where  its  predecessors  failed? 
Why  did  demands  for  reform  not  arise  uniformly  but  in  different  geographic  and 
social  configurations  at  different  times?  These  legitimate  problems  of  continuity  and 
discontinuity  are  hardly  to  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  most  basic  aims  of 
The  Age  of  Reform.  Ozment,  however,  never  expressly  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  such  questions,  even  if  he  provides  scattered  clues  to  what  he  supposes  the 
solutions  might  be.  Part  of  this  retiscence,  I  suspect,  is  due  to  a  methodological 
injunction  that  seems  to  inform  The  Age  of  Reform:  "theology  and  religion  also  had 
lives  of  their  own  independent  of  larger  historical  circumstances;  people  could  act 
apart  from  and  even  against  their  best  material  self-interest  for  the  sake  of  theological 
abstraction"  (p.  374).  Ozment  forms  a  rigid  dichotomy  between  "ideas"  and  "history" 
which  grants  to  intellectual  production  a  sort  of  objective  status  beyond  its  context. 
Ironically,  Ozment' s  own  evidence  renders  this  dualism  self-contradictory.  An  im- 
portant goal  of  The  Age  of  Reform  is  to  belie  the  claim  that  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
was  intellectually  superior  to  its  medieval  counterparts  in  terms  of  the  conceptual 
apparatus  brought  to  bear  on  the  critique  of  the  Church's  institutional  and  theological 
principles.  The  quest  for  religious  reform  continuing  into  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  based  on  the  intellectual  inadequacy  of  the  ideas  posed  by  earlier  reformers;  nor 
did  the  Lutheran  movement  succeed  purely  as  a  result  of  some  unique  theological  and 
philosophical  under-pinnings.  Luther  and  other  Reformation  thinkers  represented 
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only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  learned  and  sophisticated  attacks  mounted  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  ideas  alone  were  the  key  to  the  emergence,  persistence  and 
ultimate  victory  of  reforming  movements,  than  there  is  no  possible  rationale  for  the 
failures  of  later  medieval  religious  dissent  or  for  the  success  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  that  we  turn  to  history  to  provide  an  explanation  for  the  course  of 
on-going  demands  for  reform.  Answers  to  the  questions  of  continuity  and  dicontinui- 
ty  must  be  sought  in  the  larger  historical  setting  of  Europe  and  the  transformations 
which  European  society  was  undergoing  in  the  period  under  consideration,  as  well  as 
in  the  pratical  programme  entailed  by  the  pursuit  of  reform. 

Ozment's  sole  attempt  to  provide  an  historical  basis  for  intellectual  continuity  and 
discontinuity  in  reforming  thought  during  the  later  medieval  and  early  modem  epochs 
is  to  be  found  in  his  dissection  of  the  transitional  state  of  European  culture  on  the  eve 
of  the  Reformation,  where  he  lays  heavy  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  urban  centres  and 
related  developments.  Ozment  sees  in  the  cities  the  basic  elements  of  a  catalyst  for 
religious  dissent  and  change  in  the  guise  of  the  intellectual  vitality  often  associated 
with  increases  in  town  population,  literacy  and  particularly  the  availability  of  money 
(pp.  190-204).  Earlier  in  the  Age  of  Reform,  Ozment  had  suggested  that  the  flowering 
of  medieval  culture  resulted  from  the  intensification  of  secular  and  city  life  produced 
by  the  opening  of  "new  routes  of  Western  commerce"  (pp.  4-5).  His  analysis  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  merely  confirms  the  premium  he  places  on  the  town 
as  the  source  of  intellectual  energy:  "Urban  centres  . . .  were  then,  as  they  have  always 
been  in  Western  history,  the  sites  of  creative  change.  In  the  cities  lived  the  merchants, 
bankers,  skilled  craftsmen,  and  scholars  who  possessed  the  power  and  ingenuity  for 
innovation,  and  there  one  also  found  the  social  conflicts  on  which  change  thrives"  (p. 
192).  Ozment  has  inherited  and  reproduced  the  conmion  historical  supposition  that 
the  intellectual,  social  and  economic  environment  of  the  town  acts  as  a  dissolvant  of 
traditional  bonds  and  serves  to  foment  new  values  and  ideas.  Thus,  The  Age  of  Reform 
reflects  an  a  priori  division  of  urban  and  rural  in  terms  of  a  separation  of  progressive 
and  regressive,  dynamic  and  static,  elements  in  society.  As  such,  Ozment  conceives 
of  Protestantism  as  a  distinctively  "urban  theology,"  in  the  sense  that  it  constituted 
"both  a  reflection  and  a  defense  of  the  social  and  political  values  of  townsmen  in  free 
cities,  especially  their  egalitarianism  and  strong  sense  of  communal  solidarity"  (p. 
192.  Ozment's  view  would  seem  to  be  that  religious  reform  movements  conmiencing 
in  the  thirteenth  century  can  generally  be  traced  to  urban  origins:  where  the  country 
side  was  resistant  to  change  and  held  to  customary  forms  of  worship  and  superstition, 
the  towns  were  a  hotbed  of  the  social,  economic  and  intellectual  activism  necessary 
for  widescale  religious  protest  and  dissent.  From  the  economic  and  demographic  data 
Ozment  has  amassed  emerges  the  implicit  thesis  that  the  historical  precondition  for 
the  success  of  religious  reform  was  the  entrenchment  of  a  new  set  of  social  values  and 
conflcts  issuing  from  an  urbanized  setting. 

Presuming  that  I  have  pieced  together  Ozment's  clues  correctly,  his  account  of  the 
sources,  persistence  and  final  victory  of  reforming  sentiment  in  terms  of  the  regenera- 
tion and  expansion  of  urban-centered  values  and  struggles  is  not  without  serious 
flaws.  The  assumption  of  an  unequivocal  split  between  town  and  countryside  has  been 
challenged  and  largely  repudiated  in  recent  years  by  scholarship  that  has  established 
the  fundamental  interrelatedness  of  urban  and  rural  sectors,  and  the  continued 
dominance  of  agrarian  life,  throughout  the  period  covered  by  The  Age  of  Reform.  To 
suppose  that  cities  were  oasis-like  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  feudal  sea. 
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harbouring  all  that  was  progressive  in  society,  economy  and  the  intellect,  is  not  only 
the  small  conceit  of  the  modem  urbanized  Western  mind,  but  also  reveals  a  certain 
ignorance  of  the  essential  nature  of  feudalism.  It  was  precisely  the  fragmentation 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  world  that  made  towns  possible;  far  from  eroding  feudal 
relations,  town  life  was  an  integral  part  of  feudalism  as  a  whole.  The  analogous 
presumption  that  conflict  enveloped  the  medieval  towns  while  rural  regions  remained 
peaceful  and  harmonious  is  untenable,  as  well.  Neither  were  medieval  cities  as  riven 
with  civil  strife  as  has  often  been  supposed,  nor  were  rural  regions  as  tranquil  as  might 
be  thought.  Indeed,  the  struggles  of  the  countryside,  between  competing  feudal  lords 
and  particularly  between  lords  and  the  peasantry,  were  a  driving  force  of  change  in 
feudal  social,  political  and  economic  relations.  For  example,  the  emergence  of  the 
secular  nation-state,  on  which  Ozment  places  so  much  emphasis  (cf.  pp.  4,  182-90, 
193-5,  204-5),  was  largely  reliant  on  the  course  of  these  sorts  of  rural  conflicts. 

Similarly,  it  is  curious  that  Ozment  makes  no  effort  to  acknowledge  that,  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards,  the  regions  where  sentiment  favouring  Church  reform 
was  most  intense  and  widespread  tended  to  be  those  where  traditional  feudal  relations 
and  institutions  were  the  strongest  and  most  successful.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of 
this  connection  is  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  to  the  German  Peasants' 
Revolt  of  1525.  Ozment  minimizes  the  purely  intellectual  impact  that  Luther  and 
other  reformers  had  on  the  Revolt,  quoting  Luther's  memorable  repudiation  of 
peasant  discontent:  "I  am  and  always  will  be  on  the  side  of  those  against  whom 
insurrection  is  directed,  no  matter  how  unjust  their  cause;  I  am  opposed  to  those  who 
rise  in  insurrection,  no  matter  how  just  their  cause"  (p.  282).  Yet  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  peasantry  did  employ  spiritual  principles  of  Protestant  reform  to  justify  basic 
demands  (summarized  by  Ozment  on  pp.  275-7)  revolving  around  long-standing 
conflicts  with  the  feudal  nobility  over  agrarian  production  and  the  surplus  fruits  of  that 
production.  As  with  the  English  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381,  which  has  been 
documented  so  well  by  Rodney  Hilton  in  Bond  Men  Made  Free,  religious  reform 
became  a  rallying-point  and  cloak  for  attempts  to  remedy  specific  rural  economic  and 
social  ills  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  theology  of  dissent,  even  in  those  cases  where 
it  clearly  emerged  from  towns,  had  direct  and  immediate  application  to  the  lives  of 
poor,  untutored  and  agrarian  peasants;  and  this  can  hardly  be  considered  an  accident  if 
one  dismisses  a  rigid  division  between  urban  and  rural  society.  Much  of  the  popular 
appeal  of  Protestantism  and  its  predecessors  can  be  located  in  the  legitimacy  that 
reforming  thought  and  feeling  conferred  on  those  seeking  to  relieve  peasant  grie- 
vances endemic  to  traditional  feudal  relation.  The  theory  and  practice  of  religious 
dissent  must  not  be  separated  from  the  other  needs  of  those  who  took  up  the  cause. 

It  is  at  the  nexus  of  "history"  and  "ideas,"  then,  that  The  Age  of  Reform  is  least 
convincing.  For  in  treating  as  derivative  questions  about  the  social  origins  and 
influence  of  ideas  -  particularly  where  traditions  of  thought  are  concerned  -  The  Age 
of  Reform  reveals  Ozment' s  lack  of  a  coherent  vision  of  evolving  historical  processes 
to  match  his  portrait  of  ideas  of  religious  dissent  in  medieval  and  early  modem 
Europe.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  vision,  The  Age  of  Reform  fails  to  address  important 
historical  questions  about  the  transformation  of  the  intellectual  world  of  Europe  the 
solutions  to  which  are  cmcial  to  our  understanding  of  the  continuity  and  discontinuity 
of  thought  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

GARY  J.  NEDERMAN,  Glendon  College,  York  University 
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The  editorial  work  on  the  Folger  Library  edition  of  Hooker  is  enlightened,  rigorous, 
and  sane,  making  intelligent  choices  and  clarifying  the  dimensions  of  the  task.  The 
volumes  are  handsome,  generous  in  type  size,  and  aesthetically  designed.  They  are 
appropriately  illustrated  with  frontispieces  or  sample  pages  of  the  manuscript  copy: 
Volume  2,  for  example,  containing  Book  V,  offers  several  pages  from  the  manuscript 
of  Hooker's  amanuensis,  Benjamin  Pullen,  showing  the  printing-house  marks  for 
casting  off  copy.  This  edition  is  a  scholarly,  old-spelling  one,  not  a  reader's  edition, 
and  the  introductory  essays  focus  on  textual  matters.  At  the  end  of  each  volume  we 
find  useful  textual  commentary  along  with  appendices  detailing,  in  the  case  of 
Volume  2,  Hooker's  nonsubstantive  corrections  to  the  manuscript,  the  errors  in 
Pullen' s  manuscript  corrected  by  the  1597  edition,  manuscript  defects  supplied  from 
the  1597  edition  owing  to  physical  damage  to  the  manuscript  or  omissions  from  it, 
nonsubstantive  variants  and  errors  introduced  in  the  1597  edition,  and  a  correction  of 
miscitations  in  the  Pullen  manuscript  and  in  the  1597  edition.  Volume  3  contains 
similar  appendices  on  nonsubstantive  variants,  press  variants,  and  (for  Book  VIII) 
additional  manuscript  variants,  along  with  lengthy  supplements  on  Hooker's  auto- 
graph notes  and  on  Archbishop  Ussher's  transcription  of  those  notes,  made  necessary 
by  the  unfinished  state  of  Hooker's  work.  The  textual  problems  of  Volme  1  are 
considerably  simpler;  here  the  most  substantial  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  composi- 
tion, printing,  and  proofing  of  the  1593  Folio.  Although  the  amount  of  textual 
apparatus  is  at  times  large,  the  editors  have  succeeded  in  excluding  such  peripheral 
data  as  historical  collation  of  the  texts  in  seventeenth-century  reprints;  all  that  they 
present  is  relevant  to  the  matter  of  preparing  a  critical,  old-spelling  text.  Commentary 
on  Hooker's  writings  is  to  appear  in  later  volumes;  everything  we  have  been  given 
thus  far  concentrates  on  accurate  establishment  of  the  text. 

The  problems  of  establishing  an  accurate  text,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  vary 
widely  from  volume  to  volume.  Books  I  to  IV  were  printed  in  1593,  with  unusual 
expedition  but  evidently  from  a  legible,  accurate,  and  evenly-spaced  copy  prepared 
by  Hooker's  scribe,  Pullen.  Hooker  may  not  actually  have  been  in  the  shop  reading 
proofs  during  the  run  in  1593,  but  he  was  able  to  read  sheets  in  time  to  prepare  a  list  of 
errata.  Two  extant  presentation  copies  of  this  edition,  containing  corrections  in  a 
contemporary  hand  that  might  be  Hooker's  or  Pullen' s  but  in  either  case  appearing  to 
reflect  tiie  wishes  of  the  author,  provide  such  reliable  copy-text  that  Georges  Edelen 
has  wisely  found  it  necessary  to  make  few  emendations.  Book  V,  first  printed  in  1597, 
offers  the  modem  editor  an  extraordinary  opportunity,  since  we  have  not  only  a 
carefully  printed  and  proofread  edition  but  the  printer's  manuscript  corrected  in 
Hooker's  own  hand.  This  printer's  copy  is,  as  Speed  Hill  observes,  "one  of  a  handful 
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of  Elizabethan  manuscripts  to  have  gone  through  the  printing  house  and  survived,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  most  extensive."  Paradoxically,  the  editorial  difficulties  posed  by 
this  embarras  de  richesse  are  considerable;  they  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail 
below,  in  view  of  the  intriguing  ramifications  they  offer  for  textual  scholarship. 

Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  present  difficulties  in  quite  an  opposite  direction,  for  none 
of  Hooker's  great  work  after  Book  V  was  printed  during  his  lifetime.  At  his  death  in 
1600  he  left  Book  VII  in  a  state  of  near  readiness  for  publication,  though  it  did  not 
surface  until  the  Restoration;  an  extensive  manuscript  of  Book  VI  has  been  lost, 
apparently  before  1600,  leaving  us  with  only  a  portion  of  it;  and  Book  VIII  survives  in 
pieces,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  most  of  what  Hooker  wrote.  Allega- 
tions by  Isaak  Walton  and  others  that  "perfected"  copies  of  Books  VII  and  VIII  were 
suppressed,  stolen,  or  "embezzled"  have  fortunately  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  discovery 
of  Hooker's  autograph  notes  written  between  1593  and  1599,  but  reconstruction  of 
these  last  books  remains  an  exercise  in  approximation. 

Each  of  the  last  three  books  offers  special  difficulties  to  the  modem  editor.  The 
books  do  not  even  form  a  group  sharing  common  textual  problems.  Books  VI  and  VII 
were  first  published  in  1648  under  Archbishop  Ussher's  supervision,  but  with  a 
version  of  Book  VI  that  is  "an  almost  total  departure  from  the  work  [George]  Cranmer 
and  [Edwin]  Sandys  read,  what  Hooker's  notes  anticipate,  and  what  Cranmer  and 
Sandys  recommended  as  revision."  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  the 
missing  draft  on  the  basis  of  Hooker's  sources  used  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical 
Policy,  but  the  relation  of  printed  text  to  lost  version  remains  problematic.  A  Trinity 
College  MS  121  (D"^),  with  Ussher's  careful  corrections,  is  "as  close  as  we  are  likely 
ever  to  get  to  Hooker's  drafts  of  Book  VI,  except  for  what  we  can  infer  from  the  notes 
by  Cranmer  and  Sandys  or  the  first  notes  by  Hooker."  P.O.  Stanwood  bases  his 
edition  closely  on  this  copy  text.  Book  VII  was  first  printed  in  1662  by  John  Gauden, 
with  careless  press-work  but  seemingly  from  an  autograph  manuscript  that  Gauden 
had  not  edited  at  all;  it  thus  poses  fewer  problems  that  do  Books  VI  or  VIII,  especially 
since  the  manuscript  of  Book  VII  was  closer  to  completion  than  those  of  the  other  two 
books.  For  Book  VIII  there  are  ten  manuscript  versions,  if  we  count  Hooker's  notes 
and  drafts  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Stanwood  wisely  decides  to  accept  the  primacy 
of  the  Trinity  MS  and  cautiously  emend  it  in  light  of  the  other  manuscripts.  As 
Stanwood  observes,  "no  Renaissance  English  prose  text  poses  a  comparable  prob- 
lem." The  editor's  handling  of  this  complex  situation  is  commendably  clear  and 
logical,  and  the  result  is  a  text  that  differs  notably  from  that  of  Raymond  Houk  or  John 
Keble. 

As  Speed  Hill  reminds  us  in  his  impressive  textual  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Book  V,  editors  and  bibliographers  since  R.B.  McKerrow  have  cherishd  the  aim  of 
recovering  Elizabethan  authors'  original  texts  as  conceived  by  them  before  their  texts 
were  submitted  to  the  transformations  and  sophistications  of  print.  In  almost  every 
case,  of  necessity,  this  attempted  reconstruction  is  theoretical;  the  editor  has  to  rely  on 
one  or  more  printed  texts  and  the  evidence  they  suggest  as  to  editorial  tampering  with 
the  author's  original.  Contrastingly,  the  materials  available  for  the  editing  of  Book  V 
oi  Ecclesiastical  Policy  would  seem  a  paradise  for  the  modem  editor.  Here  we  have 
not  only  Hooker's  own  manuscript  copy  for  Book  V,  as  transcribed  from  Hooker's 
autograph  for  the  press  by  his  own  amanuensis,  Benjamin  Pullen,  and  corrected  in 
Hooker's  own  hand,  but  the  printed  edition  of  1597  as  seen  through  the  press  by  the 
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author,  proofread  by  him,  and  supplied  with  a  modest  list  of  six  misprints  and  two 
additional  changes.  What  more  could  we  desire?  Surely  the  manuscript  provides  us 
with  "the  text  as  originally  conceived  by  its  author,"  and  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
modem  critical  edition  as  it  has  served  for  no  previous  edition;  John  Keble's  text,  as 
revised  in  1888  by  Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  assembles  a  schedule  of  some 
major  differences  between  the  manuscript  and  the  1597  edition,  but  this  schedule  is 
incomplete  as  a  collation  and  has  had  little  effect  on  the  revised  text  of  1 888 .  For  many 
reasons,  then.  Book  V  as  edited  by  Speed  Hill  offers  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  study 
a  major  work  as  it  passed  through  the  Elizabethan  printing  house,  and  holds  before  us 
the  prospect  of  some  real  finality  in  our  pursuit  of  that  ideal  image,  the  "definitive" 
edition. 

In  several  significant  ways,  this  richness  of  material  does  indeed  reward  us  with 
remarkable  information,  under  Hill's  astute  examination.  Because  the  manuscript  is 
marked  throughout  for  the  casting  off  of  copy,  we  are  able  to  see  in  exact  detail  how 
the  process  of  casting  off  affected  the  printed  product.  Hill  argues  effectively  that,  in 
this  case  at  least,  it  produced  almost  no  substantive  variants,  merely  some  nine 
changes  in  all  are  attributable  to  casting  off  copy,  such  as  expanding  "Church"  in  the 
manuscript  to  "Church  of  God"  in  the  printed  text.  Nine  such  alterations  in  a  book  of 
some  182,000  words  is  not  very  significant,  and  Hooker  caught  one  of  these  in  proof 
in  any  case.  Instead,  the  effect  of  casting  off  for  copy  was  to  produce  very  crowded  or 
loosely  composed  pages,  unsightly  at  times  but  doing  no  harm  to  the  text.  Again,  we 
learn  much  about  the  work  of  the  compositors  from  comparing  manuscript  and 
finished  text.  The  second  workman,  B ,  makes  more  errors  when  he  picks  up  the  work 
at  sig.  Q-2A,  and  is  lax  in  hyphenation  at  line-ends,  yet  is  more  faithful  to  the  pointing 
and  to  some  extent  the  spelling  of  his  copy.  We  learn  from  the  manuscript  the  extent  of 
Hooker's  laboring  over  PuUen's  copy;  in  addition  to  authorially  provided  marginal 
notes  and  extensive  interlineation,  there  are  some  2,650  instances  in  which  the 
pointing  has  been  augmented  or  adjusted.  Such  careful  attention  to  the  manuscript  by 
the  author  bolsters  the  case  for  regarding  it  as  closest  to  Hooker's  intention. 

Hill  is  surely  correct  in  choosing  the  Pullen  manuscript  as  his  copy  text,  but,  as  his 
own  intellectual  candor  makes  clear,  problems  by  no  means  disappear  with  the 
availability  of  so  much  original  material.  There  is  even  at  first  a  problem  about  choice 
of  copy  text,  for  one  might  assume  that  an  Elizabethan  author  would  have  expected 
and  even  desired  the  compositor  to  normalize  punctuation  and  orthography  in  accord- 
ance with  printing-house  practice,  and  Hooker's  proofreading  of  the  result  did  not 
lead  him  to  request  many  changes.  Is  the  choice  of  the  Pullen  manuscript  "a  retrograde 
step?"  Hill  argues  effectively  that  it  is  not,  since  the  evidence  suggests  that  Hooker 
read  and  corrected  the  manuscript  more  carefully  than  the  proofs,  and  since  composi- 
tors A  and  B  differed  from  one  another  in  the  kind  of  overlay  they  applied  in  matters  of 
punctuation  and  orthography.  Substantive  variants  between  the  manuscript  and  the 
1597  edition,  both  authoritative  texts,  must  of  course  be  carefully  weighed  as  to 
individual  merits,  and  Hill  has  done  this  with  great  care,  but  for  the  ambiguous  or 
indifferent  variants  he  logically  favors  regarding  them  as  compositorial  errors  missed 
in  proofreading  by  Hooker  or  not  considered  by  him  to  be  worth  correcting. 

As  to  accidentals,  the  problem  is  as  usual  most  acute  and  underscores  the  ultimate 
futility  of  the  search  for  definitive  solutions.  Even  if  editing  the  original  manuscript 
tends  to  restore  Hooker's  light  pointing,  the  author's  spelling  is  often  concealed  by 
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that  of  Pullen  in  the  manuscript  and  is  left  uncorrected  by  the  author;  the  compositors, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  let  stand  certain  uncharacteristic  spelling  forms  preferred  by 
Pullen,  so  that  "The  orthography  of  the  printed  text  is  thus  occasionally  closer  to 
Hooker's  own  than  is  Pullen' s"  (pp.  xlv-xlvi),  even  though  it  is  also  inconsistent  in 
itself.  The  greatest  problem  occurs  with  capitalization.  Hooker  evidently  regarded  the 
matter  with  some  indifference,  and  made  no  attempt  to  clarify,  for  example,  the 
inscribing  of  the  letter  C  in  the  manuscript,  one  form  of  which  is  perfectly  ambiguous; 
although  capital  in  form,  it  is  indifferently  capital  or  lower-case  in  intent.  This  initial 
letter  affects  the  capitalization  of  no  less  a  word  than  Church,  among  others.  The 
compositors  did  not  knowAvhat  to  make  of  their  copy,  and  waffled.  The  modem  editor 
must  confront  the  uncomfortable  realization  that  "To  no  small  degree,  then,  an 
old-spelling  text  confers  on  the  accidentals  of  the  adopted  copy  text  a  spurious 
authority"  (p.  xlviii).  Hill,  bemused  by  this  riddle,  wisely  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  and 
arbitrarily  prints  upper-case  for  all  instances  of  the  ambiguous  C  in  Christ,  Christian, 
Church,  Creed,  and  Ceremony. 

The  abridged  edition  prepared  by  A.S.  McGrade  and  Brian  Vickers  serves  quite  a 
different  purpose.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint  readers  with  the  main  achievement  of 
Hooker's  great  work,  and  so  concentrates  on  what  the  editors  regard  as  the  quintes- 
sential historical,  philosophical,  and  political  arguments  contained  in  the  Preface, 
Book  I,  and  Book  VIII.  Along  with  these  sections,  presented  whole,  we  are  given  23 
of  the  8 1  chapters  in  Book  V,  and  certain  other  chapters  (each  complete  in  itself)  from 
the  rest.  The  selection  is  an  intelligent  one,  and  provides  us  with  a  useful  alternative  to 
the  Everyman  edition  by  R.A.  Bay  ne,  1907,  revised  by  C.  Morris  in  1954,  which 
presents  Books  I-V  but  not  the  posthumous  Books  VI- VIII.  The  editors  are  especial- 
ly happy  to  make  available  Book  VIII,  editied  by  R.A.  Houk  in  1931  but  long  out  of 
print.  A  substantial  introductory  essay  by  McGrade  on  the  whole  work  sets  Hooker  in 
the  context  of  Renaissance  intellectual  history,  and  deftly  makes  the  point  that  Hooker 
wrote  as  a  controversialist  at  a  time  when  the  Anglican  establishment  seemed  in 
danger  particularly  from  the  Puritan  left.  We  should  cast  off  the  familiar  image  of 
Hooker  as  magesterial,  calm,  above  the  battle,  McGrade  urges,  and  see  the  problem 
with  which  Hooker  was  dealing.  McGrade  is  especially  good  on  the  significance  of 
the  posthumous  books,  and  on  the  essential  place  Hooker's  defense  of  royal  suprema- 
cy occupies  in  the  overarching  argument. 

Brian  Vickers'  essay  on  Hooker's  prose  style  is  nicely  attuned  to  that  of  McGrade, 
for  Vickers  too  argues  that  Hooker  should  be  regarded  as  an  eloquent  controversialist 
whose  most  effective  rhetorical  strategies  are  designed  for  a  deliberative  language  of 
praise  and  blame.  Vickers  regards  his  author  as  dignified,  to  be  sure,  but  successfully 
undertakes  to  rescue  him  from  the  common  charge  of  too  great  a  loftiness,  stateliness, 
and  remote  Latinate  elocution.  The  introductory  material  offered  by  both  editors 
provides  much  historical  context,  and  invites  the  reader  to  savor  Hooker  as  a  vital, 
even  visceral,  thinker  and  stylist. 

Considerations  of  space  have  eliminated  some  of  Hooker's  footnotes  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  references  supplied  in  Keble's  edition,  and  the  text  is  provided  without 
commentary.  The  editors  have  devoted  themselves  less  to  textual  matters  than  has 
Hill,  of  necessity,  although  McGrade  is  a  member  of  the  team  producing  the  Folger 
Library  edition  of  Hooker  under  Hill's  generalship.  Through  this  connection,  the 
editors  of  the  abridged  text  have  availed  themselves  of  a  number  of  Folger  readings. 
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although  the  reader  is  presented  with  no  way  of  determining  how  extensive  or 
systematic  this  borrowing  from  the  new  Folger  text  may  have  been.  Basically, 
McGrade  and  Vickers  have  contented  themselves  with  Keble.  If  the  Folger  edition 
had  been  more  complete,  it  could  have  served  throughout  as  the  basis  for  the  abridged 
text. 

The  modem  reader  confronts  a  varied  landscape  in  the  editing  of  Hooker.  The 
Folger  project  under  Hill's  tutelage  is  bringing  forth  an  excellent  library  edition  in  six 
volumes  including  commentary,  rather  expensively  priced  for  most  scholars,  and  in 
old  spelling.  Houk's  scholarly  but  outdated  edition  of  Book  VIII  is  available  in  most 
libraries.  The  Everyman  edition  gives  us  Books  I-V  in  a  modem  spelling  text  based 
on  Keble  and  without  much  editorial  assistance,  but  is  no  longer  in  print.  Now 
McGrade  and  Vickers  have  produced  a  modem-spelling  selection,  based  essentially 
on  Keble  but  reflecting  some  Folger  advances,  in  a  readable  volume  published  at 
£12.50.  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice. 

DAVID  BEVINGTON,  The  University  of  Chicago 


Robert  M.  Kingdon.  The  Political  Thought  of  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  Selected  Texts 
and  Commentary.  Geneva:  Droz,  1980.  Ppxxvi,  198. 

The  intention  of  this  book  is  to  make  available  the  largely  neglected  political  writings 
of  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  in  an  annonated  edition,  elucidated  by  a  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  introduction  and  through  some  additional  selections  from  his  Latin  works. 
The  passages  chosen  were  determined  by  their  content,  their  representative  quality 
and  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  contemporaries.  The  introduction  provides  a  brief 
but  satisfying  statement  of  Vermigli' s  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  intervention  into 
political  questions  by  Reformed  thinkers  who  were  in  education  and  profession  really 
theologians.  Vermigli' s  sources  are  discussed  as  are  his  methodology  and  intentions. 
The  Italian's  biography  is  only  introduced  when  it  helps  explain  the  context  of  his 
work. 

From  this  relatively  short  sample  of  Vermigli' s  writings,  it  becomes  clear  why  he 
has  not  previously  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  of  political  theory.  Little  of  what 
Vermigli  wrote  regarding  the  nature  of  the  state,  its  proper  functions  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  resistance  to  it  is  original.  His  ideas  are  derivative  and  not  as  forcefully 
argued  as  those,  for  example,  of  John  Calvin.  Still,  Kingdon  makes  a  strong  case  for 
further  investigations  into  Vermigli' s  role  as  a  transitional  thinker  between  the 
Lutheran  position  on  the  state  and  the  Calvinist  and  as  a  source  for  subsequent 
generations  of  clergymen  whose  attitudes  to  political  questions  were  very  probably 
influenced  by  those  of  Vermigli . 

This  assertion  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  Vermigli  wrote  no  single  work  on 
politics;  there  is  no  systematic  investigation  of  such  matters  at  all  in  a  corpus  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  theological  subjects.  Still,  Vermigli  often  was  confronted  by  the 
necessity  to  address  political  problems,  given  the  role  he  played  in  England,  Zurich 
and  Strasbourg  and  given  the  intellectual  environment  of  the  Reformation.  Vermigli' s 
political  thought  is  most  apparent  in  the  collection  of  Loci  communes  prepared  in  part 
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by  Vermigli  himself,  but  more  so  by  his  students  after  his  death  and  not  printed  until 
1576.  The  material  of  these  commonplaces  comes  from  his  lectures  and  Scriptural 
commentaries  and  are  thus  intended  as  Biblical  rather  than  political  exegesis.  Still, 
long  passages  discussing  political  issues  arise  especially  from  Vermigli' s  Old  Testa- 
ment commentaries.  The  Loci  communes,  analysed  in  a  fashion  illustrative  of  his 
scholastic  training  at  Padua  and  built  on  Biblical,  Patristic,  Classical  and  Legal 
sources,  enjoyed  enormous  popularity  across  Europe,  seeing  14  editions  before  1656. 
Obviously,  Vermigli  was  indeed  an  important  reference  for  generations  of  Reformed 
ministers  who  mined  his  text  for  material  and  exempla.  For  example,  Kingdon  notes 
John  Milton's  debt  to  Vermigli  in  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ,  indicating 
quite  conclusively  the  authority  of  the  Italian  reformer. 

Without  any  doubt,  then,  the  editor's  contention  that  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli*s 
political  thought  deserves  more  attention  is  correct;  and  Kindgon's  book  provides  an 
excellent  introduction  to  this  subject.  The  English  texts  are  edited,  although  retaining 
the  original  spelling  and  punctuation.  A  brief  glossary  and  notes  are  also  provided. 
The  Latin  passages,  however,  consist  only  of  photographically  reproduced  pages 
from  the  original  sixteenth  century  editions  with  no  scholarly  apparatus  attached. 
Very  useful  tools  for  further  research  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume:  a  short  title 
bibliography  of  the  works  of  Vermigli,  including  the  locations  of  extant  editions;  a  list 
of  partial  works  and  extracts;  a  general  bibliography;  an  index;  and  an  index  of 
Biblical  references. 

Therefore,  Kingdon  has  not  only  made  a  persuasive  case  for  further  study  of 
Vermigli' s  political  thoughts  but  also  has  provided  the  necessary  background  in- 
formation to  begin  the  task. 

KENNETH  R.  BARTLETT,  University  of  Toronto 


Michael  Murrin,  The  Allegorical  Epic:  Essays  inltsRise  and  Decline.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1980.  Pp.  275.  $23.00. 

Critical  approaches  to  literature  are  in  no  small  degree  influenced  by  the  critic's 
intellectual  milieu.  However  scientific  we  try  to  be,  however  objectively  we  attempt 
to  treat  literary  history,  our  methods  are  always  determined  by  what  are  ultimately 
subjective  frames  of  reference.  Like  it  or  not,  the  scholar,  whether  writing  on  Homer 
or  Joyce,  translates  his  material  into  his  own  idiom,  makes  it  more  contemporary, 
even  if  his  goal  is  to  preserve  its  historical  context  and  character. 

Recent  studies  in  allegory  are  a  case  in  point.  A  work  such  as  Maureen  Quilligan's 
The  Language  of  Allegory  is  unmistakably  a  product  of  our  times.  Using  methods  and 
terminology  of  the  structuralists  to  explore  the  relation  between  text,  subtext  and 
reader,  she  analyses  allegory  and  some  of  the  major  examples  of  the  form  in  terms  of 
contemporary  intellectual  points  of  view.  In  their  time,  our  proto-critics,  the  scho- 
liasts and  exegetes  of  later  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  were  doing  the  same  thing 
with  their  principal  texts  -  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  Bible  -  and  so,  allegory  was 
invented  as  a  way  of  accommodating  text  to  reader.  Historically ,  allegory  is  first  of  all 
part  of  the  critical  rather  than  poetic  process. 
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In  his  new  book,  Michael  Murrin  identifies  these  historical  beginnings  of  allegory 
in  the  philosophical  exegesis  of  Homer,  and  goes  on  to  demonstrate  its  manifestations 
in  the  commentary  of  Landino  and  in  major  works  which  are  in  varying  degrees 
allegorical:  the  Aeneidy  Orlando  innamorato,  Gerusalemme  liberata.  The  Faerie 
Queene,  and  Paradise  Lost.  His  conclusion,  looking  at  the  clash  between  neoclassi- 
cism  and  historicism,  is  a  post-mortem  on  allegory.  The  book  is  of  unquestionable 
importance  for  literary  scholars  and  critics  for  its  close  analysis  of  the  relation 
between  poetic  texts  and  the  allegorical  commentary  which  grew  out  of  them. 
Moreover,  it  answers  an  important  need,  particularly  for  students,  since  there  is  no 
comparable  work  in  English.  Granting  this  importance,  indeed  because  of  it,  I  want  to 
examine  the  book  in  some  detail,  consider  some  of  Murrin' s  larger  arguments,  and 
explain  my  reservations  about  his  methodology  and  some  of  his  conclusions. 

In  his  preface  Murrin  firmly  announces  his  position  as  a  literary  historian  rather 
than  a  critic  or  theorist.  His  methodology  is  in  a  quiet  way  polemical:  "I  have  tried  . . . 
to  present  those  allegories  which  can  be  recovered  by  the  historian,  an  analysis  of 
what  some  critics  actually  wrote  in  the  Renaissance,  or  a  direct  reading  of  those 
poems  where  we  have  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  kind  and  method  of  the 
allegory"  (p.  x).  Rejecting  the  critical  path  followed  by  others  currently  working  on 
allegory,  Murrin  is  not  concerned  with  "the  modem  or  romantic  definition  of  alleg- 
ory, the  play  of  personifications  which  express  our  passions,"  or  with  the  "modem 
experiments  which  critics  felt  to  be  mythic  or  allegorical."  The  Allegorical  Epic  is 
meant  to  "complement"  such  studies  as  those  by  Greene,  Durling,  and  Giamatti,  and 
although  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  "companion"  to  his  Veil  of  Allegory,  one  half- suspects 
that  it  is  a  recantation  of  his  earlier  critical  methods.  His  efforts  to  resist  critical 
speculation  and  to  limit  his  study  of  allegory  to  a  kind  of  critical  empiricism  are  not 
always  successful,  although  they  are  also  the  source  of  much  of  what  is  good  in  the 
book. 

The  merits  of  historical  criticism  hardly  require  defense  here,  but  Murrin  occa- 
sionally falls  short  of  his  goal  of  "objective  documentation."  His  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  allegory  in  terms  of  documentary  evidence  from  the  exegetes  (in  the  case 
of  Homer  and  Virgil)  and  from  the  poets  themselves  (as  in  the  case  of  Tasso)  results  in 
chapters  which  are  at  once  useful  and  original.  But  no  less  often  his  expiricism  fails 
for  lack  of  such  "data,"  and  he  must  make  disclaimers  which  undermine  his  argument, 
such  as  those  introducing  his  chapters  on  Boiardo  and  Spenser:  "We  have  no 
documents  which  register  interpretations  of  Boiardo' s  text  historically,  as  we  have  for 
Homer  and  Virgil ..."  (pp.  55-56);  "We  cannot  therefore  base  our  reading  of  Spenser 
on  objective  documentation  of  this  sort.  It  does  not  exist"  (p.  131).  A  similar  problem 
arises  with  Milton,  who  of  course  rejected  allegory.  In  such  instances  Murrin  is  forced 
to  resort  to  the  kind  of  critical  speculation  he  has  firmly  rejected.  In  the  case  of 
Spenser  he  tums  to  the  question  of  the  poet's  sources,  and  his  hypotheses  are 
historically  no  more  (nor  less)  objective  than  other  critics'.  To  off-set  this  he  resorts 
to  a  strangely  literalistic  reading  of  the  poem  of  Book  Two.  In  the  case  of  Milton  he 
must  move  well  out  of  the  sphere  of  "historicism"  as  he  has  defined  it.  Murrin  has 
imposed  upon  himself  an  unrealistic  critical  asceticism  which  he  cannot  live  up  to. 
When  he  tells  us  early  on  that  "It  is  not  the  object  of  the  literary  historian  to  speculate 
about  the  mind"  (pp.  x-xi),  he  cuts  himself  off  from  a  necessary  critical  tool,  and  in 
suggesting  that  such  speculation  is  absent  from  The  Allegorical  Epic  he  shows  that  he 
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is  not  fully  aware  of  the  limits  of  his  methodology  and  its  appropriateness  for  much  of 
his  material.  Sometimes  he  places  too  much  faith  in  the  "objectivity"  of  "data"  and 
sometime  he  fails  to  notice  that  he  has  drifted  from  "documentation"  to  "speculation." 
Indeed,  Murrin's  last  chapter  provides  a  perfect  example  of  how  subjective  our 
understanding  of  "truth"  is.  Here  he  describes  how  the  exegetes'  conception  of 
literary  "truth"  is  displaced  by  the  historians'  -  one  understanding  of  the  word 
replacing  another.  Murrin,  however,  does  not  recognize  how  the  lesson  of  this 
chapter  applies  to  his  own  methods,  which  rely  more  on  speculation  than  he  seems  to 
realize. 

A  more  specific  example  of  how  these  methodological  problems  apply  to  his 
treatment  of  his  material  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  Tasso.  Here,  by  chronicling  Tasso's 
own  remarks  about  allegory,  Murrin  hopes  to  reverse  the  critical  opinion  that  "the 
allegory  is  an  afterthought  imposed  upon  the  text"  and  to  show  that  "the  whole  poem 
is  allegorical  and  was  allegorical  from  the  very  beginning"  (pp.  87-88).  To  do  this 
Murrin  develops  a  very  useful  chronology  of  the  evolution  of  the  epic  and  of  Tasso's 
emerging  interest  in  allegory.  But  ultimately,  Tasso's  words  are  insufficient  proof. 
They  are  contradictory  and  probably  intentionally  misleading,  and  Murrin's  analysis 
of  this  data  is  unconvincing  and  demonstrates  how  documentation  subtly  merges  with 
speculation.  For  example,  in  order  to  counter  the  well-known  letter  of  June,  1576,  to 
Scipione  Gonzaga,  where  Tasso  states  that  "When  I  began  my  poem,  I  had  no  idea  of 
allegory,"  Murrin  refers  to  letter  seventy-six,  written  in  the  same  month  (and  after  the 
completion  of  the  "Allegoria  del  poema"  and  of  most  of  the  revisions  of  the  poem)  to 
Scalabrino.  Here  Tasso  says  "But  certainly,  or  affection  deceives  me,  all  the  parts  of 
the  allegory  could  not  be  more  internally  consistent  and  correspond  in  a  manner  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  poem  and  also  to  my  poetic  principles,  whence  I  wonder  sometime 
if  it  were  not  true  that,  when  I  began  my  poem,  I  did  not  have  this  idea"  (p.  102).  The 
letter  expresses  his  pleasure  with  the  allegory  and  the  way  in  which  it  conforms  to  the 
revised  poem.  Although  his  thought  is  veiled  in  conditional  phrases,  Tasso  suggests 
clearly  enough  that,  while  he  did  not  originally  intend  the  allegory,  it  now  is  so 
persuasive  that  it  seems  as  though  he  did.  Murrin's  statement,  that  here  Tasso 
"implies  that  he  thought  allegorically  from  the  start"  (p.  102)  is  a  rather  dubious 
intepretation  of  Tasso's  meaning  and  contradicts  what  is  actually  said.  Letting  all  the 
documentation  speak  for  itself,  the  most  one  can  conclude  about  the  poet's  intentions 
is  that  "the  essential  basis  for  Tasso's  allegorization  existed  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
whole  poem"  (p.  89).  That  is,  that  the  poet  could  have  derived  the  allegory  from  a 
draft  not  necessarily  allegorical  in  itself.  This  is  very  different  from  saying  that  the 
whole  poem  "was  allegorical  from  the  very  beginning,"  and  to  get  from  one  statement 
to  the  other  requires  some  liberal  interpretation  of  the  documentation.  The  problem  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Murrin  does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  allegory  and 
allegorizing  -  the  "invention"  of  allegory  through  commentary,  and  the  creation  of 
allegorical  verse.  This  makes  his  use  of  adjectival  and  adverbial  forms  ("allegorical" 
and  "allegorically")  here  and  throughout  the  book  quite  confusing.  By  thus  making 
excessive  claims  for  his  "data"  or  by  exceeding  the  limits  of  his  methodology,  Murrin 
mars  what  is  otherwise  an  original  and  impressive  commentary. 

In  more  general  ways  as  well  Murrin's  self-imposed  limits  of  historicism  exert 
restraints  which  occasioally  detract  from  this  important  statement  about  the  nature  of 
allegory.  Unlike  the  more  critical  studies  of  allegory,  Murrin's  historical  view 
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emphsizes  the  pastness  of  the  past  rather  than  its  presence:  for  him  it  is  not  a  "genre  or 
something  atemporal,"  not  a  manner  of  expression  or  thought  that  is  common  to  all 
ages,  but  an  "historical  phenomenon"  (pp.  x  &  196)  confined  to  a  finite  phase  in  our 
literary  history.  Its  genesis  lay  in  the  need  to  reconcile  poetry  and  philosophical  truth, 
and  its  first  manifestation  is  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  consistent  "philosophical 
vocabulary"  which  would  "standardize"  the  meaning  of  Homer  (p.  3).  Concentrating 
on  Homer's  representation  of  Hera,  Murrin  shows  how  the  scholiasts,  confused  and 
often  shocked  by  the  poet's  treatment  of  the  goddess,  created  polyvalent  allegorical 
meanings  for  the  text  which  coincided  with  their  philosophical  beliefs. 

Homer's  critics,  then,  produced  a  complicated  subtext  explaining  the  meaning  of 
particular  episodes  and  deities;  for  example,  for  the  scholiasts  the  poet  "talks  of 
Athena  and  Hera  rather  than  of  prudence  and  air"  (p.  9).  From  this  critical  process 
emerges  poly  valency,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  allegorical  epic;  Virgil  first 
uses  it  to  create  the  "polysemous"  dimension  of  his  epic,  and  letter  writers  use  it  in 
greater  or  lesser  degrees  to  develop  a  consistent  meaning  for  their  work.  As  Murrin 
describes  this  evolution: 

Polyvalency  in  Homeric  criticism  is  rather  a  matter  of  historical  accident.  It  comes  from  the 
bewildering  variety  of  exegeses  done  by  different  people  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
Aeneid  is  thus  a  unique  achievement,  and  Virgil  by  his  genius  transformed  a  whole  tradition 
and  established  a  great  model  for  creative  allegory  in  the  West.  (p. 23). 


According  to  Murrin,  not  only  was  Virgil  the  first  to  make  the  polyvalency  of  his  gods 
and  goddesses  consistent  throughout  his  epic,  but  he  also  stimulated  the  development 
of  "continuous  allegory"  in  which  the  allegorical  undermeaning  is  coextensive  with 
the  plot  of  the  epic,  as  in  the  Gerusalemme  liber ata,  for  example. 

Murrin' s  account  of  this  relation  between  Homeric  exegesis  and  individual  allegor- 
ical texts  and  commentaries,  while  not  especially  original,  is  the  best  available  in 
English.  Nowhere  do  we  have  such  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  relation  between  text 
and  meaning  as  understood  by  the  poets  and  their  contemporaries.  His  analysis,  then, 
is  directed  at  the  ways  that  poets  and  critics  create  their  allegories;  his  extensive 
scholarship  is  used  to  examine  allegorical  methods  behind  isolated  figures  and 
episodes  in  specific  works:  Homer's  Hera,  Virgil's  Juno,  Landino's  Virgil,  Falerina's 
garden  in  Boiardo,  Tasso's  enchanted  wood.  Book  II  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  the 
war  in  Heaven  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Fine  as  these  essays  are,  it  is  in  terms  of  Murrin' s  larger  argument  about  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  allegorical  epic  that  his  historicism  is  frequently  disappointing.  Individual 
worics  and  their  critical  subtexts  stand  in  isolation.  The  continuity  that  turns  "historic- 
al accident"  into  tradition  and  convention  is  left  undeveloped.  We  perceive  the 
generic  relation  between  Homeric  exegesis  and  the  Aeneid^  but  we  must  accept  ex 
cathedra  Murrin' s  pronouncement  that  Virgil  invented  polyvalency.  The  poet  is  not 
placed  in  the  context  of  Lucretius,  Ovid,  or  Lucan.  Similarly,  when  speaking  of  the 
Orlando  innamorato  (p.  53),  Murrin  says  that  Boiardo  "returns  us  to  the  tradition  of 
discontinuous  allegory."  What  was  presented  as  an  example  of  the  scholiasts'  read- 
ings of  Homer  has  become  a  tradition.  Likewise  with  the  "tradition  of  the  continuous 
allegory,"  of  which  Tasso  is  the  only  true  exemplar:  he  has  shown  us  how  Tasso's 
allegory  evolved,  but  has  said  nothing  to  justify  historically  a  tradition  of  continuous 
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allegory,  or  to  prepare  us  for  his  conclusions  about  its  rise  and  fall.  As  a  result,  the 
reader  feels  uneasy  about  the  overall  argument,  as  though  something  promised  had 
not  been  delivered. 

This  is  all  the  more  frustrating  when  we  consider  the  narrowness  of  Murrin's 
definition  of  allegory,  and  remember  that  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  a  literary 
genre.  He  sensibly  excludes  works  which  conform  to  a  "modem  or  romantic 
definition  of  allegory,"  but  also  passes  over  those  which  use  "personifications"  to 
"express  our  passions"  (p.  xi).  Trying  to  avoid  one  critical  anachronism,  he  falls  into 
another  and  rejects  much  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  would  have 
been  regarded  as  allegory.  Thus  the  reader  is  confused  when,  in  an  appendix  at  the 
very  end  of  the  book,  he  is  told  that  Landino's  commentary  "has  the  familiar  ring  of 
medieval  allegory"  with  its  "allegorical  personifications"  and  that  "This  is  part  of  my 
point.  The  interpretation  of  Virgil  has  a  close  interrelationship  with  medieval  creative 
writing"  (p.  201).  We  have  moved  from  antiquity  to  the  cinquecento,  and  on  to 
Spenser  and  Milton,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  about  "medieval  allegory"  and  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  its  personifications  were  another  thing  altogether  and  were 
perhaps  not  allegory  at  all,  properly  speaking.  Grateful  as  we  are  for  Murrin's 
individual  readings,  we  are  left  unsure  of  what  he  means  by  allegory  and  what  might 
be  included  in  the  tradition  of  the  continuous  and  discontinuous  allegorical  epic. 

It  may  be  that  this  sort  of  problem  is  to  be  expected  in  a  work  that  announces  itself  as 
"essays"  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  allegorical  epic,  but  the  argument  promises  and 
supposes  a  greater  degree  of  historical  continuity  than  it  provides.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
too  much  the  Aristotelian,  but  the  epilogue,  pronouncing  the  end  of  Homeric  alle- 
gory, does  assume  that  we  know  something  about  its  beginning  and  middle.  Here  too, 
Murrin's  historicism  leaves  the  reader  frustrated,  although,  characteristically,  the 
chapter  is  itself  very  interesting.  Using  Blackwell,  Vico  and  Wolf  as  representative  of 
intellectual  changes  in  their  century,  Murrin  argues  that  antiquated  Homeric  allegory 
dies  in  the  clash  between  neoclassicism  and  historicism.  The  thesis,  important  as  it  is, 
is  very  hypothetical,  especially  considering  neither  figure  has  allegory  as  his  primary 
concern  (as  Murrin  himself  points  out).  The  specualtive  nature  of  this  argument  cuts 
across  the  historical  methods  that  Murrin  repeatedly  invokes.  Comparing  the  three  as 
cultural  historians  having  different  approaches  to  Homer,  he  sees  the  death  of  allegory 
in  the  victory  of  Wolf  s  historicism.  He  reasons  that  "Allegory  had  been  a  medium  of 
truth.  It  had  died  mostly  with  neoclassicism  but  lingered  on  in  Homer  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  historical  truth.  It  was  appropriately  removed  by  historical  research, 
which  at  the  same  time  undermined  neoclassicism.  Both  assumed  universals.  Alle- 
gory conveyed  truths  about  man  and  the  universe;  neoclassicism  worked  with  generic 
rules.  Neither  survived  a  historicism  concerned  with  change  through  time"  (p.  196). 
As  a  concluding  note  this  has  a  nice  ring  to  it,  but  Murrin's  argument  fails  to  convince, 
largely  because  it  lacks  fuller  historical  documentation.  It  assumes  a  very  rigid 
interrelation  between  general  patterns  in  cultural  history  and  literature.  It  is  certainly 
very  risky  to  pronounce  dead  any  literary  phenomenon  with  a  history  of  over  a 
millennium;  this  is  all  the  more  risky  when  one  considers  that  allegory  is  a  protean 
form  generated  by  the  pursuit  of  "truth"  through  polysemous  argument  and  polyvalent 
symbols.  Can  such  a  beast  die?  Indeed,  what  Murrin's  two  books  underscore,  and 
what  is  most  emphatically  illustrated  in  the  epilogue,  is  that  our  sense  of  what  "truth" 
and  "facts"  are  varies  depending  on  our  historical  perspective,  and  that  the  historian's 
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concern  for  "change  through  time"  does  not  end  the  quest,  but  makes  us  more,  rather 
than  less  dependent  on  polyvalent  forms  of  literary  expression.  Moreover,  if  allegory 
evolved  as  a  "medium  of  truth"  in  literature,  that  is,  from  the  intelectual  stimulation 
that  literture  provokes,  it  seems  impossible  not  only  to  pronounce  it  dead,  but  also  to 
deny  that  it  is  something  "atemporal"  and  accessible  to  the  modem  as  well  as  the 
classical  and  Renaissance  writer  and  thinker.  Murrin's  desire  to  regard  allegory  as  an 
"historical  phenomenon"  is  at  odds  with  his  critical  instincts,  which  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  protean  quality  of  a  mode  which  "conveyed  truths  about  man  and  the 
universe."  His  distinction  between  allegory  as  a  "genre"  and  as  an  "historical 
phemenon"  seems  unnecessary;  there  is  nothing  that  makes  the  two  exclusive  of  one 
another. 

Considering  these  lengthy  remarks  it  will  perhaps  seem  strange  to  conclude  that 
The  Allegorical  Epic  will  certainly  figure  among  the  most  important  works  on 
allegory  -  along  with  The  Veil  of  Allegory.  The  strengths  of  the  book  will  stand  out  for 
any  reader.  It  is  a  delight  to  see  such  careful  scholarly  work  as  that  reflected  in  the 
chapters  on  Homer,  Virgil  and  Landino.  Each  chapter,  despite  these  and  other 
reservations,  shows  originality.  One  suspects  that  Murrin's  intention  has  been  partly 
polemical  and  that  he  wanted  this  book  to  stand  as  a  corrective  to  certain  current 
critical  trends.  However,  good  historical  ciriticism  is  its  own  defense,  and  in  drawing 
up  the  ranks,  and  in  disqualifying  rather  conventional  and  legitimate  conceptions  of 
allegory,  Murrin  has  tied  his  own  hands.  His  own  best  writing  combines  both 
scholarship  and  sound  critical  judgment,  and  he  deprives  his  reader  when  he  imposes 
unnecessary  limits  on  himself. 

W.H.  HERENDEEEN,  University  of  Toronto 
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Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

K.  Bartlett  reported  that  the  CFH  Administrative  Grant  had  been  received  and  this 
will  cover  the  costs  of  the  Executive  Meeting  held  in  Toronto  in  Febniary ,  as  well  as 
the  costs  of  maihng,  supplies,  typing  and  similar  charges.  The  CFH  travel  grant  was 
less  than  usual  this  year  because  the  formula  provides  funds  for  members  to  travel  to 
their  Society  based  on  a  number  of  variables,  one  of  which  is  regional  distribution  and 
distance  from  the  location  of  the  meeting.  Since  most  of  our  membership  is  concen- 
trated in  Ontario  and  Québec,  our  grant  was  proportionally  smaller. 

The  total  membership  has  declined  marginally  since  last  year,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  general  economic  climate.  Also,  our  regional  and  disciplinary  representation  is 
unbalanced.  It  is  hoped  that  this  uneven  distribution  might  be  improved. 

Editor's  Report 

R.  Van  Fossen  was  unable  to  attend  but  sent  his  report  which  was  read  by  K.  Bartlett: 

'The  situation  with  the  journal  is  rather  different  from  what  it  was  last  year.  We 
have  what  we  think  are  560  real  subscriptions,  310  paid  up  as  of  May  28  in 
comparison  with  289  at  this  time  last  year.  Our  mail  campaign  has  brought  in  a  fair 
number  of  new  subscriptions,  many  of  them  from  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  Several  insitutions  have  ordered  complete  back  files. 

"The  SSHRC  received  glowing  appraisals  from  its  three  external  referees,  with  the 
result  that  the  Council  awarded  us  a  grant  for  1982  above  the  formula.  We  are  in 
relatively  healthy  shape  financially  (though  we  always  need  more  subscribers).  Each 
of  this  year's  issues  will  contain  80  pages  instead  of  last  year's  64. 

"Unfortunately,  we  are  far  behind  in  our  publication  schedule.  The  postal  strike  last 
sunmier  was  ruinous,  and  a  series  of  unfortunate  events  has  delayed  things  further:  the 
most  recent  catastrophe  is  that  the  press  ran  out  of  our  text  paper;  delivery  is  expected 
this  week,  and  we  hope  that  the  February  issue  will  be  mailed  on  June  9.  The  May  and 
August  issues  will  also  be  delayed,  but  we  hope  to  be  back  on  schedule  for  Novem- 
ber." 

The  managing  editor  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renaissance  et  Réforme, 
Glenn  Loney,  added  that  materials  submitted  to  the  journal  should  carry  first-class 
postage  stickers  and  the  address  should  appear  in  the  same  place  as  on  a  letter-sized 
envelope.  Contributors  were  requested  to  keep  the  editor  informed  of  changes  of 
addresses,  including  temporary  or  sunmier  acconmiodations.  This  will  facilitate  the 
mailing  of  proofs. 
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President's  Report 

E.  Limbrick  conveyed  an  appeal  from  IRIS  for  support.  This  valuable  resource  for 
Renaissance  scholars  requests  $7  from  each  reader  to  be  sent  to  Professor  R.  Ortali, 
SUNY.  Anyone  not  yet  receiving  IRIS  should  similarly  contact  Professor  Ortali. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CFH  is  at  present  concerned  with  issues  affecting  the 
humanities  and  the  federal  and  provincial  funding  of  universities.  Professor  Limbrick 
sits  on  this  Board  and  is  involved  with  these  issues  and  in  particular  with  the 
dangerous  proposal  for  increasing  strategic  grants  at  the  expense  of  free  research. 
Lobbying  of  M.P.s  will  take  place  during  the  Leameds  and  it  is  suggested  that  each 
interested  member  write  his  or  her  M.P.  as  well. 

Nominating  Commitee,  1982-84 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  presented.  The  Committee,  consisting 
of  Professors  Limbrick,  De  Bujanda  and  Sutto,  submitted  the  following  to  the 
membership,  noting  that  the  requirements  for  regional  and  disciplinary  representation 
have  been  met:  President,  1982-4:  K.R.  Bartlett;  Vice-President:  R.  Melançon; 
Secretary-Treasurer:  W.H.  Herendeen.  The  seven  members  of  the  Council  are:  M. 
Best  (Western  Canada);  M.  Bergbusch  (Prairies);  D.  Beecher  (Ontario);  A.  Ber- 
thiaume  (Québec);  G.  Allaire  (Maritimes);  G.  Hobbs  (Theology);  M.  Ciavolella 
(Italian).  H.  Secor,  seconded  by  F.  Paré,  moved  that  nominations  be  closed.  F.  Paré, 
seconded  by  E.  Limbrick,  moved  acceptance.  Carried  unanimously. 

1983  Programme 

E.  Limbrick  will  serve  as  programme  chairman  for  the  1983  meeting  in  Vancouver; 
the  local  representative  will  be  A.  MacKay.  Suggestions  for  the  programme  were 
requested  including  ideas  for  theme(s)  and  invited  speakers.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
call  for  papers  has  been  too  late  and  that  the  first  call  should  be  issued  early  in  the  Fall. 
Reports  of  regional  activities  and  important  matters  in  several  disciplines  should  be 
made  available  in  the  programme.  One  joint  meeting  with  another  society  was  seen  as 
useful  but  we  must  watch  diluting  our  focus  overmuch.  The  danger  to  an  interdisci- 
plinary society  such  as  the  CSRS/SCER  from  a  lack  of  cohesion  and  identity  was 
noted. 

A  member  suggested  that  themes  be  chosen  for  our  meetings  that  would  attract  new 
members  from  under-represented  disciplines.  Also,  communications  on  research  and 
work-in-progress  were  seen  as  valuable,  despite  the  organizational  problems  in- 
volved. Perhaps  small  working  groups  might  be  formed  as  seminar  discussions;  and 
the  forth-coming  Directory  can  be  used  effectively  to  improve  communications.  Each 
member  should  go  forth  and  recruit  new  members. 

Other  Business 

A.  Raspa  has  volunteered  to  edit  a  CSRS/SCER  Newsletter.  About  three  single  sheet 
numbers  will  appear  each  year  recording  and  promoting  work  and  events  of  interest  to 
the  Society.  The  success  of  the  Newsletter  will  depend  on  the  material  submitted  by 
the  membership,  so  all  members  are  encouraged  to  send  anything  of  interest  to 
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Professor  A.  Raspa,  Département  des  langues  modernes,  Université  du  Québec  à 
Chicoutimi,  555  Chemin  Saint-Thomas,  Chicoutimi,  Québec,  G7H  2P9.  (Tel.  [418] 
-545-5276.) 

D.  Beecher  reported  that  he  has  been  chosen  the  North  American  editor  of  Cahiers 
Elizabéthains  and  he  is  requesting  articles  dealing  with  the  period  1500-1660, 
especially  those  in  English  studies.  He  also  encourages  individual  ($22/year)  and 
library  subscriptions.  In  addition,  Professor  Beecher  drew  the  Society's  attention  to 
the  Carleton  Renaissance  Plays  in  Translation  series,  of  which  four  titles  are  now  in 
print  and  four  or  five  others  in  progress.  Further  proposals  are  welcome. 

M.  Bareau  distributed  a  flyer  from  the  Alta  Press/les  Editions  Alta.  The  editors 
request  manuscripts  for  consideration,  particularly  those  in  the  area  of  neo-latin 
literature,  critical  editions  and  studies  in  French  and  Spanish  16th  and  17th  Century 
literature.  The  address  is  Box  391,  Sub-11,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
T6G2E0. 

K.  Eisenbichler,  Curator  of  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies, 
reminded  the  Society  that  the  rare  books  in  the  CRRS  Library  are  not  all  catalogued  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  Union  Catalogue.  A  series  of  CRRS  Catatlogues  have  been 
published  and  he  suggests  that  interested  libraries  order  the  three  catalogues  now  in 
print  (classics,  histories.  Bibles  and  theological  works). 

Also,  CRRS  has  begun  a  project  to  publish  Renaissance  works  in  translation  for  the 
use  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Proposals  will  be  gratefully  received.  Finally,  CRRS 
has  a  non-stipendary  Senior  Fellowship  Programme  that  provides  study  space  in  the 
Centre,  library  access,  and  membership  in  the  Senior  Common  Room  of  Victoria 
College  for  scholars  wishing  to  spend  their  leaves  in  Toronto. 

K.  Bartlett  reported  that  Ms  Audrey  Forster  of  SSHRC  has  requested  nominations 
of  members  of  the  Society  to  be  added  to  the  data  bank  of  names  suitable  for  the 
Council's  Academic  Panels  and  Committees.  Interested  members  should  forward 
their  C.V.s  to  Ms  Audrey  Forster,  Secretary,  SSHRC,  255  Albert  Street,  P.O.  Box 
1610,  Ottawa  KIP  6G4. 
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Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  Society 

The  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  Society  was  founded  in  1980  to  promote  the  following 
aims: 

(1)  to  encourage  research  and  writing  on  the  life  of  Erasmus,  the  leading  scholar 
and  humanist  of  the  Renaissance; 

(2)  to  sponsor  the  publication  of  an  annual  Yearbook  which  will  contain  scholarly 
articles  and  book  reviews  dealing  with  the  life  and  works  of  Erasmus;  and 

(3)  to  sponsor  an  annual  birthday  lecture  (October  27)  which  will  focus  attention  on 
the  ideals  and  goals  of  Erasmus,  who  promoted  unity,  peace,  understanding,  and 
dispassionate  inquiry  during  his  own  lifetime. 

Regular  membership  (including  Yearbook)  is  $30  (U.S.);  a  subscription  to  the 
Yearbook  y  $35  (U.S.),  and  back  issues  are  $35  (U.S.)  as  well.  For  more  information 
or  for  membership,  write  to:  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  Society,  537  Wilson  Bridge  Drive 
(C-1),  Oxon  Hill,  Maryland,  U.S.A.  20745. 

Consortium  in  Reformation  History 

The  Departments  of  History  of  the  Universities  of  Waterloo  and  Guelph  cooperate  in 
graduate  studies  in  Reformation  History  leading  to  the  M. A.,  M.Phil.,  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Students  enrol  either  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  or  Guelph. 
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groups  of  specialists  on  the  continent,  assuring  them  of  close  personal  supervision. 
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Wilfrid  Laurier  University  serve  on  the  Teaching  and  Supporting  Faculty  of  the 
Consortium.  Students  will  have  access  to  the  libraires  of  the  three  universities  and 
Conrad  Grebel  College.  The  latter  contains  the  best  collection  on  the  Radical  Re- 
formation in  Canada.  The  University  of  Waterloo  specializes  in  the  German  Reforma- 
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RSA  Conference 

The  North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  at  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  29  and  30,  1982.  The  theme  will  be  "Renaissance  Attitudes  to  the  Classical 
and  Medieval  Past."  For  further  information  write  Prof.  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  Erindale 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  L5L  1C6. 
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Worshipful  Gentlemen  of  England:  The 
Studio  of  Padua  and  the  Education  of  the 
English  Gentry  in  the  Sixteenth  Century* 


KENNETH  R.  BARTLETT 


Ihere  had  been  an  English  nation  at  the  University  of  Padua  from  its 
foundation  in  1222.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  Englishmen  had  journeyed 
to  that  city  to  study  in  every  discipline  -  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Theology  - 
and  usually  returned  home  to  enrich  the  intellectual  life  of  their  native 
country.  Moreover,  by  the  fifteenth  century  there  had  developed  an  additional 
impetus  to  study  in  Italy:  the  opportunity  to  learn  Greek.  Padua  established  a 
chair  in  that  language  in  1463;  and  its  first  incumbent,  the  Byzantine,  Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles,  began  the  tradition  of  Paduan  pre-eminence  in  Greek 
Studies.^ 

It  was  the  attraction  of  this  new  humanist  discipline  of  Greek,  together  with 
the  ancient  tradition  of  English  study  at  Padua,  a  tradition  reinforced  by  the 
close  and  harmonious  relations  between  England  and  the  Venetian  Republic 
in  whose  terrafirm  territories  the  university  lay,  that  sustained  the  connection 
between  the  scholarly  communities.  Englishmen  travelled  to  Padua  in 
significant  numbers;  and  those  who  made  the  journey  often  returned  infected 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  New  Learning  taught  in  Italy,  and  subsequently 
spread  the  contagion  to  their  fellow  countrymen  from  the  positions  of 
influence  that  their  special  education  earned  for  them. 

For  example,  William  Grocyn,  who  studied  in  Padua  with  Chalcondyles 
from  1488-1490,  was  the  first  Englishman  to  teach  Greek  in  England  (1491- 
1496).  And,  later  this  Grocyn  became  the  tutor  of  William  Lily,  who  was 
named  by  John  Colet  (himself  a  visitor  to  Italy)  as  the  first  master  of  his  new 
school  at  St.  Paul's;  thus,  a  close  connection  was  established  between  the 
studio  of  Padua  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  English  humanist  education  in  the 
sixteenth. 

This  relationship  was  reinforced  by  other  important  English  scholars  who 
migrated  to  Padua.  Thomas  Linacre  left  Oxford  in  1487  to  study  Greek  with 
Chalcondyles  at  Florence,  but  later  moved  to  Padua  where  he  took  his  M.D.  in 

*A  version  of  this  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  at  the  Learned 
Societies  Meeting  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  22  May  1981 . 
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1496.  While  there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo^  who 
was  then  lecturing  on  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Venetian  printer 
Aldus  Manutius  for  whom  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Proclus'  De  sphera 
(1499).  Two  years  after  Linacre's  M.D.,  William  Latimer  was  in  Padua 
where  he,  too,  established  a  friendship  with  Leonico  which  continued  even 
after  the  Englishman  had  returned  to  Oxford.  This  continued  connection  led  to 
Latimer's  recommendation  of  Reginald  Pole,  his  pupil  at  Magdalen  and  a 
cousin  of  Henry  VIII,  to  Leonico  in  Padua  for  futher  studies  in  Greek. 

The  place  of  Padua,  then,  in  the  decades  before  1521  was  central  for 
English  scholars.  The  previous  waves  of  English  educational  travellers  earlier 
in  the  fifteenth  century  -  which  included  such  luminaries  as  Tiptoft,  Flemyng, 
Gunthorpe  and  Neville^  -  produced  no  extensive,  self-perpetuating  tradition 
of  scholarly  relations  between  England  and  Italy  except  for  the  nourishment  of 
humanist  libraries."^  However,  the  last  generation  of  that  century,  led  by 
Linacre,  Grocyn  and  Latimer,  began  a  new  continuous  association  between 
the  two  nations.  Italy,  especially  the  University  of  Padua,  became  almost  the 
graduate  school  of  English  humanism,  a  place  to  which  eminent  scholars  sent 
their  most  promising  students  to  further  their  knowledge  in  those  fields  still 
not  adequately  served  by  the  established  curricula  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  War  of  the  League  of  Cambrai  (  1 509- 1510)  was  almost  a  fatal  disaster 
for  the  studio,  as  it  was  for  all  things  Venetian.  The  university  was  closed  in 
1509,  and  Padua  was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  the  scholars  dispersed.  Once  the 
peace  was  settled,  it  took  several  years  to  rebuild  the  university  to  its  former 
state.  By  1517  the  students  had  begun  to  return,  and  by  the  early  1520's  the 
reputation  of  the  studio  had  been  restored.  Indeed,  for  the  next  half-century 
Padua  surpassed  its  already  formidable  fame  and  was  accounted  the  most 
prestigious  seat  of  learning  in  Europe. 

It  was  the  Republic's  policy  of  freedom  and  innovative  scholarship  that 
rebuilt  the  university's  reputation  and  refilled  the  depleted  halls  of  the  Bd^ 
after  the  crisis  of  the  war.  The  remarkable  climate  of  intellectual  investigation 
and  lack  of  external  restraints  gave  reality  to  the  university's  motto,  universa 
universis  Patavina  libertas.  The  faculties  were  subject  more  to  the  Venetian 
state  than  to  the  archbishop  of  Padua,  and  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  drew 
students  of  various  backgrounds,  nationalities  and  even  religious  beliefs.^ 
The  Venetians  treated  heresy  as  a  political  matter,^  and  were  loathe  to  act  in 
any  that  would  affect  negatively  the  newly  restored  reputation  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Padua. 

Every  effort  was  made  not  only  to  ensure  a  favourable  climate  for  scho- 
larship but  also  to  embellish  both  the  facilities  and  the  staff  of  this  studium 
venetum  which  had  almost  become  a  symbol  of  Venetian  recovery  and 
renewed  glory  in  the  face  of  Europe.  The  Fleming,  Vesalius,  began  his 
medical  lectures  at  Padua  in  1537.  In  1540  the  famous  lectura  criminalium 
was  established  in  the  Law  Faculty  after  a  successful  petition  from  the 
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students.  Altogether,  the  teaching  of  the  law  was  directed  away  from  the 
detailed  study  of  sources  and  abstract  ideas  towards  the  practice  of  law, 
illuminated  through  philological  and  historical  understanding:  the  law  be- 
came a  discipline  of  humanism.  Giovanni  Battista  de  Monte  (Montanus) 
originated  his  medical  clinic  in  1543;  and  two  years  after,  the  great  Botanical 
Garden,  the  first  in  Europe,  was  laid  out.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  but 
that  Venice  and  her  university  had  regained,  if  not  surpassed,  the  old  image  of 
her  pre-eminence  in  Italy. 

Moreover,  Venice  had  become  in  some  ways  the  last  major  "Italian"  state. 
Naples  and  Milan  were  provinces  of  Spain,  and  Rorence  was  so  close  a 
dependent  that  her  independence  was  illusory.  The  Papal  states  had  yet  to 
recover  from  the  Lutheran  revolt  and  the  humiliation  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
(1527).  Thus,  for  anyone  who  wished  an  excellent  humanistic,  legal  or 
medical  education  in  a  country  not  under  Hapsburg  control,  the  best  choice 
was  Padua.  Consequently,  the  Serenissima,  although  realistically  circum- 
spect after  her  defeat  at  Agnadello,  was  cast  by  default  into  the  role  of 
guardian  of  Italian  liberty  and  chief  antagonist  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  Italy. 
Given  this,  Padua  represented  not  only  the  vitality  of  the  Republic's  civiliza- 
tion but  was  also  a  refuge  for  students  from  all  over  Europe,  including 
Protestants,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Hapsburg  hegemony.^ 

This  was  the  environment  in  which  the  next  generation  of  English  students 
at  Padua  found  themselves.  There  had  been,  of  course,  one  fallow  period  - 
the  duration  of  the  War  of  the  League  of  Cambrai  -  in  which  no  Englishmen 
had  made  the  journey  to  Venice  to  study.  Nevertheless,  the  links  with  the 
earlier  generation,  that  of  Grocyn,  Latimer  and  Linacre,  remained  unbroken. 

Reginald  Pole  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  first  arrived  in  Padua  in 
April  of  1521 .  A  cousin  of  Henry  VIII,  he  had  been  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house of  Sheen  (so  closely  associated  with  Colet)  and  by  the  Carmelites  at 
Oxford.  He  matriculated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  his  tutor  had 
been  William  Latimer.  At  his  own  request  Pole  was  allowed  to  travel  to  Italy 
to  study  humanities  with  Latimer's  old  teacher,  Leonico,  and  was  granted  a 
comfortable  pension  by  the  King  to  support  his  rank  while  abroad. 

Within  a  short  time,  Pole's  large  and  luxurious  house  in  Padua  had  become 
a  centre  for  foreign  -  especially  English  -  students  resident  at  the  university.^ 
For  example,  in  1552,  Thomas  Lupset,  friend  of  Erasmus  and  former  lecturer 
in  rhetoric  at  Wolsey's  grandiose  Cardinal  College,  arrived  in  Padua.  Lupset, 
together  with  Pole,  Dr.  John  Clement  (More's  son-in-law)  and  Dr.  Edward 
Wotton  (M.D.  Padua  1525)  worked  jointly  on  a  Greek  text  of  Galen  which 
was  to  be  printed  by  Aldus  in  Venice.  This  enterprise,  completed  in  1524,  had 
been  inspired  by  Linacre  and  Leonico  -  indeed,  the  original  idea  may  have 
been  the  Italian's  -  and  illustrated  the  Paduan  tendency  to  combine  Greek 
with  medical  studies. 

r— 
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Thomas  Winter  (Cardinal  Wolsey's  natural  son)  wrote  to  Cromwell  from 
Padua:  "There  are  professors  of  all  sciences  here  such  as  [I  have]  never 
hitherto  heard,  philosophers  into  whom  the  mind  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
migrated,  and  civil  lawyers  and  physicians  than  whom  there  are  none  more 
learned. "^^  Rather  than  rhetorical  hyberbole.  Winter's  description  was  re- 
ceived as  an  accurate  observation.  ^  ^ 

Pole,  too,  after  a  six  year  absence  from  Italy  (1526-1532)  returned  to  the 
university  to  continue  the  studies  he  had  begun  there.  Affected  deeply  by  the 
events  of  the  divorce  of  his  cousin,  the  King,  he  withdrew  from  the  employ- 
ments thrust  upon  him  during  his  absence  and  re-entered  the  scholarly  atmos- 
phere of  the  studio.  Although  his  circle  had  been  irrevocably  reduced  by  the 
death  of  Leonico  (1531),  Pole  returned  to  Padua  in  the  role  of  patron  and 
senior  scholar  in  his  own  right.  Fortified  by  a  considerable  royal  pension,  the 
English  nobleman  continued  to  use  his  household  as  an  unofficial  English 
"graduate"  college  in  Padua,  attracting  to  it  a  new  generation  of  humanists. 

W.G.  Zee  veld  has  shown  this  period  of  Pole's  second  residence  in  Padua  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  episodes  in  the  entire  history  of  English- 
Italian  intellectual  relations.  The  scholars  who  joined  Pole's  household  in 
Italy  were  later  either  to  return  to  England  as  official  publicists,  ambassadors 
and  lawyers  in  the  service  of  the  Henrician  Reformation,  or  to  remain  with 
Pole  to  become  the  spokesmen  for  continued  English  communion  with  Rome. 
Regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  choice,  the  substance  of  their  education  and 
activities  at  the  studio  represented  perhaps  the  most  significant  element  in 
their  scholarly  experience.  ^^ 

Moreover,  the  increasing  role  of  Padua  as  a  place  of  higher  education 
during  the  1530' s  owed  as  much  to  the  general  political  and  intellectual 
climate  in  England  as  to  the  convenient  situation  of  a  great  English  aristocratic 
household  in  that  city.  In  1529,  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  fallen  from  royal  favour 
and  had  died  soon  after.  With  him  ended  the  rich  and  luxuriant  growth  of  his 
special  foundation.  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  Those  scholars  whom  he  had 
lured  from  other  colleges  or  whom  he  had  supported  through  the  foundation 
consequently  found  themselves  without  sufficient  patronage  or  employment 
in  England  commensurate  with  their  earlier  expectations. 

Hopes  for  a  new  source  of  patronage  were  subsequently  focused  on  the 
household  of  Reginald  Pole.  His  great  wealth,  expectations  and  reputation 
drew  to  him  many  scholars  who  hoped  to  replace  Wolsey's  patronage  with 
Pole's  while  still  enjoying  access  to  an  excellent  humanistic  education.  His 
rank  and  fame  would  give  his  associates  an  entrée  into  any  library  or  circle 
they  desired,  and  his  contacts  might  provide  hope  of  some  responsible  office 
in  which  a  scholar  might  apply  his  humanistic  principles  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  No  college  at  either  English  university  -  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Bishop  Fox's  new  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  -  could  offer 
as  broad  a  background  in  litter ae  humaniores  as  Wolsey's  had  promised;  and, 
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for  those  displaced  scholars  of  Cardinal  College  who  had  adopted  reformed 
beliefs,  the  prospect  of  the  religious  toleration  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
provided  an  added  incentive  to  journey  to  the  studio .^^  Consequently,  a 
number  of  English  students,  all  of  whom  had  had  some  university  experience 
in  England,  travelled  to  Padua  after  1532  to  enrol  as  scholars  and  share  Pole's 
liberality. 

For  example,  Thomas  Starkey^"*  had  been  a  student  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (M.A.  1521),  as  had  Pole.  Attracted  to  Cardinal  College  by  Wolsey, 
he  migrated  there  even  though  he  had  procured  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  in 
1524.  The  fall  of  Wolsey  in  1529  drove  Starkey  to  seek  a  new  patron  in  the 
person  of  Reginald  Pole.  He  served  as  Pole's  secretary  during  his  mission  to 
France  (1529)  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the  matter  of  the 
King's  divorce,  and  was  granted  in  1530  the  income  of  a  benefice  formerly 
held  by  Thomas  Lupset. 

Following  Pole  to  Padua,  Starkey  entered  the  studio  as  a  legist  and  resided 
in  his  patron's  house  from  1532.  Receiving  his  D.C.L.  in  1534,  he  wrote  an 
unsolicited  opinion  to  Cromwell  concerning  the  royal  divorce.  Cromwell  took 
an  interest  in  the  young  civilian  and  invited  him  to  return  to  England  to  serve 
the  King.  Thereafter,  Starkey  was  employed  as  an  apologist  for  the  Henrician 
Reformation,  writing  such  pieces  as  the  propagandistic  An  Exhortation  to  the 
People  Instructing  Them  to  Unity  and  Obedience^^  and  the  abstract,  humanis- 
tic Dialogue  Between  Pole  and  Lupset.  ^^ 

Starkey' s  fellow,  Richard  Morison,  had  an  even  more  successful  career. 
After  receiving  his  B.A.  from  Cardinal  College  in  1528,  Morison  moved  to 
Padua  where  he  entered  the  household  of  Reginald  Pole  and  the  Law  Faculty 
of  the  university.  He  was  elected  Consiliarius  of  the  English  nation  the 
following  year,^^  and  simultaneously  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  both 
Greek  and  Italian.  ^^ 

Like  Starkey,  Morison  wrote  to  Cromwell  asking  for  employment.  His 
request  was  granted  in  1536  and  the  young  scholar  returned  home  to  establish 
a  very  successful  reputation  -  and  a  great  fortune  -  as  a  publicist  and  lawyer 
under  Henry  VIII  and  as  an  ambassador  and  courtier  under  Edward  VI. 

Other  members  of  Pole's  household  remained  consistently  loyal  to  Rome. 
For  example,  George  Lily,  son  of  the  William  Lily  who  had  been  the  fellow 
student  of  Grocyn  and  Linacre  in  Italy  and  Colet's  first  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  had  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  had  Pole  and  Starkey. 
About  1532,  Lily  joined  Pole  in  Padua,  becoming  his  intimate  and  confidant, 
and  remained  in  Italy  with  Pole  after  his  rupture  with  Henry  VIII,  returning  to 
England  only  when  Queen  Mary  elevated  her  cousin  to  the  See  of  Canterbury . 

Thomas  Goldwell^^  was  similarly  an  English  Catholic  who  chose  residence 
in  Italy  with  Pole  over  any  acconmiodation  with  the  Henrician  Reformation. 
Like  Lily,  Goldwell  accompanied  the  Cardinal  to  England  in  1554  where  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  a  bishopric. 
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Henry  Cole,^°  a  sometime  friend  of  Morison,  received  his  B.C.L.  at 
Oxford.  A  serious  student  of  Civil  Law,  Cole  was  resident  in  Padua  from 
1530,  two  years  before  Pole  arrived  on  his  second  visit.  Once  that  nobleman 
had  established  his  household  in  Padua,  however,  Cole  became  an  habitué  of 
it  and,  indeed,  remained  there  until  1537,  a  year  after  his  patron  had  departed 
for  Venice,  leaving  him  as  the  last  English  associate  of  Pole  still  resident  at  the 
university  after  the  dissolution  of  his  familia. 

The  English  Catholics  who  chose  to  remain  in  Italy  after  1536,  either  as 
members  of  Reginald  Pole's  entourage  or  as  individuals,  had  little  influence 
on  subsequent  generations  of  English  students  in  Italy.  Indeed,  their  example 
made  the  danger  of  "going  to  Pole"^*  all  the  more  apparent  to  Protestant 
observers.  Nevertheless,  they  did  illustrate  how  Venice  functioned  as  a  refuge 
for  English  dissenters  who  were  awaiting  changes  in  the  political  or  religious 
order  at  home.  In  their  case,  once  those  reversals  of  policy  were  effected,  they 
returned  to  England  and  found  places  of  honour  at  the  court  of  Queen  Mary, 
only  to  have  to  endure  exile  once  again  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  settlement. 

Pole's  rejection  of  the  King's  religious  policy  did  not  interrupt  the  scholarly 
intercourse  between  England  and  Padua.  The  tendency  for  Englishmen  to  use 
the  studio  as  a  "graduate"  school  continued,  and  these  mature  students  still 
occasionally  even  relied  on  royal  patronage  to  expedite  their  sojourns  in  the 
peninsula,  although  their  financial  support  now  came  directly  from  the  King 
without  Pole's  intermediary  offices.  These  scholars,  their  learning  polished 
and  finished  in  Italy,  returned,  as  had  Pole's  protégés,  Starkey  and  Morison, 
to  fill  places  at  court  in  which  they  might  employ  their  education  and 
experience  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  traditions  of  English  scholarship  in 
Italy  were  too  established  and  the  reputation  of  the  University  of  Padua  too 
exalted  to  be  erased  -  or  even  significantly  diminished  -  by  the  events  of  the 
Reformation  and  Pole's  subsequent  actions.  Consequently,  men  such  as 
Walter  Buckler,  John  Caius,  William  Butts  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  shared 
many  of  the  experiences  of  Starkey  and  Morison  except  for  their  reliance  on 
Pole's  patronage. 

The  death  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  succession  of  his  young  son,  Edward  VI, 
did  not  change  the  tradition  of  English  education  in  Padua.  Nor  did  it  alter  the 
tendency  for  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  to  study  there. 
However,  the  lubricant  of  a  royal  pension  was  removed.  The  governments  of 
Protector  Somerset  and  Northumberland  appeared  not  to  have  been  willing  to 
finance  the  education  of  promising  English  students  abroad.  Not  only  was 
money  habitually  scarce  during  these  years,  but  also  a  relatively  large  pool  of 
humanistically-trained  bureaucrats  and  publicists  already  existed  in  England 
from  which  the  Crown  could  sunmion  sympathetic  servants.  Padua-educated 
humanists  like  Sir  Richard  Morison  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  achieved  high 
office  under  Somerset  or  Northumberland,  and  others,  such  as  William 
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Thomas ,  whose  History  of  Italy  (  1 549)  and  Italian  Grammar  (  1 550)  had  made 
Italy  so  much  more  available  to  literate  Englishmen,  helped  bring  Italian 
influences  close  to  the  centre  of  power,  a  development  that  was  simultaneous- 
ly reinforced  by  Cranmer's  patronage  of  Italian,  often  Padua- trained,  refor- 
mers in  the  Edwardian  Church. ^^ 

The  cessation  of  royal  patronage  for  study  abroad,  however,  effected  a 
change  in  the  character  of  English  students  in  Italy  no  less  significant  than  that 
of  Pole's  household  a  generation  before.  Whereas  Pole's  patronage  in  Padua 
had  tended  to  provide  a  means  of  support  in  Italy  for  brilliant,  young  scholars 
dedicated  to  lay  careers,  the  collapse  of  official  channels  of  patronage  after 
1547  altered  the  class  composition  of  English  students  in  Italy  during  the  late 
1540's  and  1550's.  No  longer  did  the  members  of  the  English  natio  at  the 
university  come  mostly  from  the  lesser  gentry;  now,  they  came  from  the 
greater  gentry,  the  nobility  or,  during  the  Marian  diaspora,  even  from  the 
ranks  of  Edward  VI's  courtiers. 

Furthermore,  the  educational  purposes  of  these  aristocratic  students  were 
clearly  quite  different  both  from  their  fifteenth-century  clerical  predecessors, 
who  were  destined  for  Church  careers,  and  from  the  secular  scholars  of  Pole's 
household,  who  used  their  Paduan  learning  to  build  careers  in  the  Henrician 
bureaucracy  and  elevate  their  status.  The  gentlemen  scholars  of  the  middle 
years  of  the  century  did  not  intend  to  take  degrees  -  often  they  did  not  even 
formally  enrol  as  students  -  but  rather  they  only  audited  lectures  and  experi- 
enced the  social,  cultural  and  intellectual  environment  of  the  university.  A 
Paduan  education,  then,  was  no  longer  primarily  a  route  to  upward  mobility,  it 
was  increasingly  a  perquisite  of  rank,  a  social  cachet. 

Thomas  Hoby,  the  translator  of  Castiglione,  is  the  best-documented  Eng- 
lish gentleman  student  in  Italy  during  this  period.  He  was  the  half-brother  of 
Sir  Philip  Hoby,  a  successful  ambassador  and  courtier  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI.  Thomas  Hoby  left  England  in  the  summer  of  1547  for  an  extended 
continental  tour  which  ultimately  led  to  Venice. ^^  While  in  the  capital  he  lived 
at  the  house  of  Edmund  Harvel  (1548)^'*  but  soon  moved  to  Padua  where  a 
number  of  Englishmen  were  already  in  residence. ^^  At  the  studio  Hoby  read 
Italian  and  humanities  with  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  his  day;  and, 
indeed,  this  shift  in  interest  from  the  professional  study  of  medicine  and  law  to 
the  Arts  university  illustrates  well  the  different  intentions  of  such  gentlemen 
scholars.  ^^ 

Among  the  Englishmen  in  Padua  in  1549  was  Henry  Killigrew,  with  whom 
Hoby  travelled  to  Mantua.  Killigrew  was  from  a  very  prominent  Cornish 
family  and  almost  certainly  was  an  Arts  student  at  the  studio.  Under 
Elizabeth,  Killigrew  would  rise  to  become  the  leading  English  diplomatist.^^ 

In  addition,  while  a  student  at  Padua,  Hoby  met  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
Younger,  the  future  rebel  against  Queen  Mary.  Wyatt's  father,  the  celebrated 
Henrician  poet  of  the  same  name,  had  stirred  the  Tudor  court's  interest  in 
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Italian  verse  forms  through  his  translations  and  paraphrases  of  Petrarch's 
Canzoniere  and  Aretino's  Penitential  Psalms:  indeed,  Wyatt's  version  of 
Aretino  marked  the  first  direct  translation  of  Italian  literature  into  English 
since  Chaucer.  Obviously,  the  interests  of  the  father  continued  in  the  son, 
hence  the  younger  Wyatt's  studies  in  Italy. ^^ 

Therefore,  the  place  of  Padua  in  the  imagination  of  Englishmen  was  ex- 
tremely complex  by  the  accession  of  Mary  I.  The  vitriolic  propaganda  of  the 
Reformation  had  identified  Rome  with  Babylon  and  the  Pope  with  the  Anti- 
Christ.  The  Inquisitions  established  at  Rome  (1542)  and  at  Venice  (1547) 
seemed  to  substantiate  the  fear  that  heterodox  beliefs  would  lead  to  the  stake  if 
pronounced  in  territories  under  their  jurisdictions.  Reginald  Pole  was  be- 
lieved to  have  betrayed  his  cousin  the  King  and  his  nation,  leading  into 
opposition  a  number  of  other  learned  and  pious  young  Englishmen  -  and  he 
had  made  that  decision  in  Italy  and  had  remained  there  to  work  against  the 
King's  policies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Venice  had  maintained  close,  sympathetic  relations 
with  England  throughout  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Padua,  its  university, 
did  not  require  religious  tests  of  its  students  and  continued  to  admit  Lutherans 
from  Germany.  Learning  had  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  studio, 
and  the  professors  were  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  Venice  herself  protected  the 
university's  liberties  and  privileges  against  the  Holy  See,  despite  the  events  of 
the  Reformation.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  good 
manners  and  good  letters,  an  opinion  brought  away  by  all  visitors,  including 
responsible  Englishmen;  and  Italy  had  been  the  scene  of  antiquity's  greatest 
period  and  the  survival  of  its  ruins  provided  a  direct  link  with  that  past. 
Finally,  Englishmen  had  been  going  to  Italy  since  Pope  Gregory  associated 
angli  with  angeli.  Any  disruption  of  that  ancient,  traditional  connection 
would  have  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  English  experience  to  only  vague 
memories. 

Moreover,  with  a  very  few  interruptions,  that  tradition  had  been  con- 
tinuous. The  statement  in  the  155 1  statutes  of  the  Law  University  at  Padua  that 
there  had  not  been  any  residents  in  the  English  nation  for  some  years^^ 
represented  only  a  legalistic  observation.  It  meant  simply  that  no  English 
student  had  registered  as  a  legist  with  the  rector,  not  that  there  were  no 
Englishmen  present  in  the  city.  For  example,  Thomas  Hoby  and  Henry 
Killigrew  among  others  were  in  Padua  in  1549;  one  Englishman,  Francis 
Southwell,  was  quite  possibly  an  Arts  student  during  1551;  and  another,  John 
Orphinstrange,  a  registered  legist,  must  have  arrived  soon  after.  What  the 
statement  does  indicate,  however,  is  that  Englishmen  were  journeying  to 
Padua  for  different  purposes.  They  were  now  often  independent  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  acquire  culture  and  learning  in  an  environment  free  of  the 
religious  and  political  complications  that  existed  at  home.  The  benefits  of 
enrolling  as  a  student  -  exemption  from  customs'  duties  and  freedom  from  the 
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civic  authorities^^  -  did  not  greatly  concern  them.  They  usually  had  «o 
intention  of  taking  a  degree,  desiring  only  to  taste  the  opportunities  open  to 
them  through  the  university  and  the  good  society  of  the  city. 

The  displaced  Protestant  courtiers  and  servants  of  Edward  VI  who  fled  to 
Italy  after  the  failure  of  the  plots  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne  belonged 
very  much  to  this  tradition.  By  1553,  Venice  and  Padua  were  established 
places  in  their  mental  geographies.  All  the  advantages  of  residence  there 
would  have  been  apparent  to  them  and  the  prospects  of  such  an  experience  far 
more  attractive  to  these  aristocratic,  humanistic  laymen  than  the  other  possi- 
ble places  of  Protestant  exile,  like  the  burgher  republics  or  petty  principalities 
of  Germany  or  Switzerland. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  arrival  of  the  first  English 
exiles  in  Italy  under  Queen  Mary.  On  entering  Padua,  they  encountered  a 
substantial  colony  of  English  students  and  expatriates  already  present,  linking 
the  older  tradition  of  English  study  in  Padua  and  the  more  recent  phenomenon 
of  political  or  religious  exile. 

For  example,  when  Francis  Southwell  or  Thomas  Comwallis  arrived  in 
Italy  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  these  two  young  gentlemen  of 
prominent  Roman  Catholic  families  were  sent  abroad  as  an  alternative  to  the 
new  religious  orientation  of  Edwardian  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  However, 
while  in  Italy,  Southwell  did  not  choose  his  associates  only  on  the  basis  of 
religion;  nor  could  he,  since  he  shared  a  lodging  with  the  strongly  Protestant 
John  Pelham,  arranged  by  their  common  tutor.  ^^  The  accession  of  Mary  soon 
brought  Southwell  and  Comwallis  back  to  England  where  their  families  had 
risen  to  much  authority.  Their  places  were  quickly  taken  by  Protestant 
students  who,  perhaps  like  them,  chose  the  religious  and  intellectual  freedom 
of  the  studio  over  the  contemporary  religious  policy  of  the  English  universi- 
ties. To  that  extent,  both  the  Catholic  students  under  Edward  and  the  Protes- 
tant students  under  Mary  were  effectively  exiles  for  religion. 

Except  for  Southwell,  Comwallis  and,  later,  Edmund  Wyndham,  the 
Elizabethan  legist,  priest  and  recusant, ^^  all  of  the  identifiable  English  stu- 
dents at  Padua  during  the  reign  of  Mary  were  Protestants.  They  came  to  Italy 
not  only  to  expand  their  scholarly  experience  and  knowledge,  but  also  to 
circumvent  the  academic  problems  their  religion  occasioned.  Nevertheless, 
although  they  shared  this  common  characteristic,  their  individual  motives  and 
particular  circumstances  varied  widely.  For  example,  Francis  Walsingham, 
destined  to  become  Elizabeth's  Puritan  Principal  Secretary,  took  advantage  of 
the  hostile  religious  climate  at  home  to  study  in  several  places  on  the  continent 
in  order  to  observe  the  laws,  customs,  and  govemments  of  other  states  to 
better  serve  his  own.^^  His  three  cousins,  the  young  sons  of  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  appear  rather  to  have  been  sent  to  Padua  initially  -  perhaps  in  the 
company  of  their  uncles,  Roger  and  Matthew  Carew  and  cousin  Walsingham 
-  to  avoid  religious  contagion  at  Marian  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  contrast. 
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the  journey  to  Italy  of  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  another  of  Queen 
Mary's  cousins,  was  not  precipitated  by  principle  but  by  necessity, ^"^  and  his 
enrolment  as  a  legist  at  Padua  was  a  public  attempt  to  turn  profit  from  his 
banishment.  ^^  Similarly,  Thomas  Wilson  fled  abroad  on  the  fall  of  his  patron, 
Northumberland,  in  order  to  ensure  his  safety.  He  spent  much  time  in  Italy  as  a 
scholar,  legal  practitioner,  conspirator  and  prisoner  before  he  returned  to  his 
studies  at  Padua  and  Ferrara.  (Under  Elizabeth,  Wilson  would  rise  to  become 
a  Principal  Secretary  together  with  Walsingham.)  John  Pelham  perhaps  had 
been  a  student  under  Edward  VI  and  thus  not  an  exile  for  religion's  sake. 
However,  on  leaving  Padua,  Pelham  did  not  return  to  England;  instead,  he 
went  to  Geneva  with  his  cousin  and  fellow  student,  William  Morley,  where 
both  men  joined  the  Marian  exile  community,  entering  the  congregation  of 
John  Knox  in  November  of  1557.^^ 

Of  all  the  Marian  exiles  on  the  continent,  at  least  twenty-two  definitely 
spent  some  time  in  studies  in  Padua. ^^  It  is  very  possible  that  many  others  did 
so  but  either  did  not  enrol  with  the  rector  or  enrolled  in  the  Arts  Faculty  at 
Padua  and  consequently  no  record  of  them  survives.  Matthew  and  Roger 
Carew,  for  instance,  were  almost  certainly  engaged  in  scholarship,  perhaps 
privately  or  as  tutors  to  their  nephews.  Similarly,  John  Tamworth,  who  would 
become  a  successful  courtier  of  Elizabeth's,  was  very  possibly  a  student, 
since  he  seems  to  have  resided  only  in  Padua  and  was  the  J.T.  to  whom 
William  Thomas  dedicated  his  Italian  Grammar.  Thomas  Wilson  stated  that 
while  in  Padua  he  had  read  Greek  with  Sir  John  Cheke,  former  tutor  to  Edward 
VI  and  Secretary  to  Jane  Grey,  although  he  does  not  describe  the  nature  of 
those  studies  of  Demosthenes;  nevertheless,  it  appears  that  Cheke  did  engage 
in  some  kind  of  scholarship  at  the  studio  during  his  residence  in  Venice. ^^ 

Padua,  moreover,  did  hold  more  attractions  than  the  university.  The  studio 
was  the  only  recognized  academy  for  the  Venetian  nobility.  Therefore,  the 
city  was  a  centre  of  courtly,  aristocratic  culture  as  well  as  pure  scholarship. 
Biagio  Brugi  has  noted  that  "many  students,  especially  foreigners,  went  to 
Padua  to  lead  a  pleasant  life  and  to  acquire  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Italians;  and  there  they  could  learn  the  practice  of  arms,  horsemanship,  dances 
and  music  which  had  become  the  current  fashion. "^^  The  taste  for  and  already 
significant  influence  of  Italian  aristocratic  culture  on  the  English  upper  classes 
have  already  been  observed.  At  Padua  this  transported,  second-hand  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  acquired  in  England  might  be  translated  into  a  way  of 
life.  And  what  little  is  known  about  the  recreational  activities  of  the  English 
community  in  Padua  strongly  supports  the  suggestion  that  a  mixture  of  courtly 
graces  and  skills  was  indeed  combined  with  serious  study  to  reproduce  the 
image  of  the  ideal  courtier  described  by  Castiglione. 

Francis  Southwell's  father  and  uncle,  both  sworn  of  Mary's  Council,  wrote 
officially  to  Peter  Vannes,  English  envoy  at  Venice,  enquiring  about  their 
relation's  activities  at  Padua.  Vannes  replied  to  the  Council  on  5  January 
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1554.  He  noted  that  **there  is  no  nation  in  so  great  a  number  of  strangers  that  do 
live  more  honestly  than  the  English  do'"^  and  continued  in  a  postscript,  added 
after  he  had  spoken  to  a  scholar  of  Padua  who  knew  Southwell,  that  the 
Englishman  shared  the  same  tutor,  a  Mr.  Evered,"^^  with  John  Pelham  and  that 
both  young  men  had  lodged  with  a  certain  scholar  of  Greek  and  Latin  while 
their  tutor  was  in  Rome.  Southwell's  area  of  study  was  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages  and  he  was  very  well  taught  by  his  tutor.  For  his  recreation, 
Southwell  had  for  his  companions  other  "worshipful  gentlemen  of  England" 
and  his  "pastime  [was  playing]  much  upon  the  lute,"  even  though  he  tended  to 
be  "too  much  studious  than  slack  in  learning. ""^^ 

Certainly  Vannes  wanted  to  present  a  good  picture  of  the  young  man's 
activities,  given  Southwell's  influential  connections;  but  the  portrait  that 
emerges  of  the  student's  style  of  life  is  just  what  might  be  expected  of  a  rich, 
young  layman  of  good  family,  abroad  for  his  education.  For  gentlemen 
seeking  fashionable  manners,  a  free  environment,  and  a  sound  humanistic 
education,  Padua  was  clearly  perceived  as  the  most  attractive  choice. 

Therefore,  the  profile  of  English  students  at  the  university  of  Padua 
changed  significantly  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  What 
had  begun  as  a  continuation  of  the  Medieval  tradition  of  study  in  Italy,  largely 
by  clerics,  became,  through  the  instrument  of  Pole's  household  in  Padua 
during  the  1520' s  and  1530's,  a  vehicle  to  secular  careers  in  the  Tudor  court  or 
bureaucracy.  Subsequently,  the  religious  toleration  offered  by  the  Venetian 
Republic,  the  increasing  interest  in  Italian  Renaissance  styles  and  manners 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  the  cessation  of  royal  patronage  of  study  abroad 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  altered  the  class  character  of  English  students  at 
the  studio  di  Padova.  Fewer  "middle  class"  Englishmen  were  able  to  make  the 
journey,  and  the  availability  of  Italian  courtly  culture  was  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  such  scholars  anyway:  tuition  in  true  religion  at  a  German  or 
Swiss  university  was  increasingly  of  more  appeal  to  them  than  the  aristocratic 
secular  humanism  of  Padua.  Consequently,  when  the  need  for  a  congenial 
place  of  exile  arose  during  the  Marian  Reaction,  the  more  extreme  Protestants 
and  those  of  lesser  rank  chose  residence  north  of  the  Alps  and  east  of  the 
Rhine,  while  their  better-bom  fellows,  familiar  with  Italian  aristocratic  cul- 
ture from  the  court,  sought  a  period  of  study  at  Padua  so  that  they  might  turn 
the  bitterness  of  exile  to  some  profit  by  acquiring  those  elements  of  social 
grace  and  intellectual  polish  that  later  were  to  provide  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
with  its  Italianate  character.  These  inglesi  italianati  returned  to  England  in 
1558  to  fill  high  offices  and  consequently  sustained  the  identification  of  a 
Paduan  education  with  a  successful  career. 

Padua,  then,  was  a  central  locus  in  the  educated  English  imagination.  It  was 
a  traditional  vehicle  for  upward  mobility,  first  in  the  Church  and  the  universi- 
ties, then  in  the  state,  and  finally  at  court;  it  functioned  as  a  primary  channel 
for  the  transmission  of  Italian  Renaissance  values  and  styles  into  England;  it 
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served  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  political  and  religious  persecution.  Despite 
the  cataclysms  of  the  Reformation  and  Pole's  defection,  Padua  and  its  uni- 
versity retained  their  attraction  for  Englishmen  and  provided  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  development  of  a  peculiarly  English  version  of  the  Renais- 
sance, in  which  Italian  styles  were  domesticated  by  native  tradition  and 
genius. 

University  of  Toronto 
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Literary  Motifs  and  Historical  Reality  in 

Ruiz  de  Alarcôn's 

Quien  mal  anda  en  mal  acaba 


O.  HEGYI 


Ihe  theme  of  a  compact  with  the  devil  for  personal  gain  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  usual  motives  are  money,  power  and 
love.  Not  surprisingly,  the  attainment  of  a  woman's  love  through  magic  or 
cooperation  with  magical  helpers  especially  lends  itself  to  literary  treatment, 
because  of  both  the  human  interest  inherent  in  the  theme  and  the  obvious 
dramatic  possibilities.  Early  instances  of  this  motif  appear  in  the  Helladius 
(Proterius)  and  Cyprian  legends.  ^  In  the  former,  a  servant  in  the  household  of 
Proterius  falls  in  love  with  the  latter's  daughter.  In  his  desperation,  with  a 
letter  of  reconmiendation  from  a  magician,  he  turns  to  the  devil  for  assistance. 
In  return  for  a  signed  contract  that  denies  Christ  and  acknowledges  the  devil  as 
supreme  master,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  makes  the  demons  of  harlotry 
descend  upon  the  girl  to  arouse  her  amorous  passions.  Desirous  of  marrying 
the  servant,  she  pleads  desperately  with  her  father  until  he,  concerned  for  her 
life  and  well-being,  reluctantly  agrees  to  the  unequal  union.  After  they  are 
married,  however,  she  notices  with  shock  that  her  husband  never  goes  to 
church.  Concerned  for  him,  she  succeeds  in  making  him  admit  the  truth.  At 
her  insistence,  he  approaches  Bishop  Basilius  for  help,  who  confines  him  in  a 
monastery  where  he  undergoes  severe  penitence.  After  forty  days,  as  the 
servant  is  being  led  by  his  right  hand  to  church  by  the  bishop,  the  devil  grabs 
his  left  hand  and  the  two  struggle  over  him.  Finally,  amidst  the  ardent  prayers 
of  the  conmiunity,  the  contract  descends  from  Heaven  into  the  hands  of 
Basilius,  who  tears  it  to  pieces. 

In  the  Cyprian  legend,  the  magician  protagonist,  first  on  behalf  of  a  friend 
and  later  for  his  own  benefit,  exorcises  three  devils  one  after  the  other  to 
secure  Justina's  love.  The  three  arrogantly  boast  about  their  power,  but 
Justina,  being  a  Christian,  successfully  withstands  their  temptations.  The 
failure  of  the  devils  convinces  Cyprian  that  Christianity  is  superior  to  the  old 
pagan  practices,  and  he  converts. 

The  Théophile  legend  also  develops  the  theme,  although  the  object  of  this 
pact  is  not  a  woman's  love  but  worldly  prestige  and  professional  success.  This 
legend  can,  however,  be  regarded  a^  closely  related  to  the  other  two,  since  the 
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exact  nature  of  the  goal  pursued  through  the  compact  is  not  crucial  to  the 
structure  of  the  plot  or  the  final  outcome. 

These  legends  continued  to  be  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  throughout 
Europe.^  In  different  parts,  autochthonous  ideas,  derived  from  a  pagan 
substratum,  enriched  the  devil  lore  with  new  features.  While  the  mediaeval 
devil  can  often  degenerate  into  a  comic  figure,  the  legend  can  also  become 
more  sinister,  as  when  the  pact  is  signed  with  one's  own  blood. ^  At  first  sight, 
this  might  strike  us  as  a  minor  change,  but  it  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
theme  because  of  the  widespread  tabus  and  superstitions  connected  with 
human  blood  across  many  different  cultures. 

The  Renaissance  witnessed  a  strong  resurgence  of  belief  in  the  devil  and  an 
increased  curiosity  about  magic,  answered  by  the  Church's  obsession  with 
eradicating  what  looked  like  a  new  form  of  heresy.  We  need  think  only  of  the 
Summis  desider antes  ajfectibus  (1484),  the  special  Papal  Bull  on  witches 
issued  by  Innocent  VIII,  and  also  the  infamous  Malleus  Maleficarum  (1489), 
followed  by  other  treatises  of  the  same  brand. "^  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Malleus 
and  its  sequels,  Christianity  was  faced  with  nothing  less  than  an  enormous 
conspiracy  of  devils  and  their  earthly  helpers.  In  the  Renaissance  literary 
treatments  of  the  theme,  pacts  with  the  devil  lead  to  the  undoing  of  their 
perpetrators,  more  often  than  in  the  early  centuries.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere 
that  the  Faust  legend  is  elaborated  around  the  eccentric  adventurer  Johann 
Faustus  (1480-1540?).  He  is,  of  course,  an  unrepentant  magician,  whose 
horrible  end  is  already  announced  in  the  very  title  of  the  oldest  popular  Faust 
book  (1587).^  His  case  constitutes  an  interesting  example  of  how  favourable 
circumstances  can  lead  to  the  association  with  a  real-life  personage  of  tradi- 
tions, legends,  literary  motifs,  and  popular  superstitions. 

The  literary  treatment  of  pacts  to  attain  a  woman's  love  may  have  received 
additional  impetus  from  "case  studies"  recounted  in  theological  treatises  and 
inquisitorial  trial  transcripts.  Karl  Kiese wetter^  mentions  the  case  of  a  French 
Augustinian  monk  who  was  condemned  to  life  imprisonment  in  1453  for 
entering  a  pact  with  the  devil  in  order  to  enlist  his  help  in  the  seduction  of  a 
noble  lady.  The  idea  that  love  can  be  obtained  through  magical  arts  was  a 
conmion  one,  and  note  should  be  taken  of  the  Malleus,  which  warns  that 
"devils  have  six  ways  of  injuring  humanity.  And  one  is,  to  induce  an  evil  love 
in  a  man  for  a  woman,  or  in  a  woman  for  a  man  ...  ."^ 

Spain,  as  is  to  be  expected,  shared  the  general  European  currents  of  belief  in 
the  devil  and  related  matters.  The  early  prototypes  were  well  known  in  the 
mediaeval  period.  The  Theophilus  legend  appears  in  Gonzalo  de  Berceo's 
Milagros  de  nuestra  senora  and  also  in  the  Libro  de  los  exemplos,^  written  in 
the  early  fifteenth  century.  The  latter  also  contains  a  version  of  the  Helladius 
(Proterius)  legend  and  the  story  of  a  monk  who  uses  the  devil  as  a  go-between 
in  his  plans  to  marry  a  pagan  priest's  daughter.^  The  theme  of  the  compact  was 
revived  in  the  Golden  Age  theatre,  where,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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Counter-Reformation,  it  was  used  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  free  will  over 
predestination.  Among  these  interpretations,  two  result  in  a  positive  outcome 
for  the  protagonist,  and  so  are  close  to  the  early  Christian  legends  in  their 
spirit.  Mira  de  Amescua's  El  esclavo  del  demonio  (1612)  ends  with  the 
repentance  and  miraculous  salvation  of  the  erring  protagonist,  while  Calder- 
6n*s  El  mdgico  prodigioso  (1637)  closely  follows  the  Cyprian  legend.'^  In 
contrast  to  these,  Ruiz  de  Alarcôn's  Quien  mal  anda  en  mal  acaba  (He  Who 
Follows  an  Evil  Way,  Ends  in  an  Evil  Way),  as  the  very  title  suggests, 
terminates  in  the  undoing  of  the  main  character.  The  play  is  also  unique  in 
being  inspired  by  an  actual  inquisitorial  case.  The  protagonist  is  the  morisco^^ 
practitioner  of  popular  medicine  Roman  Ramirez,  whose  historicity  has  been 
well  documented.  ^^  Alarcôn's  direct  source  seems  to  have  been  Del  Rio' s 
Disquisitionum  Magicarum  Libri  VI,  first  published  in  1599,  where  the  part 
dealing  with  Roman  Ramirez  is  based  on  the  inquisitorial  prosecutor's 
accusation  against  him.  Rumours  and  oral  traditions  about  this  figure  may  also 
have  contributed  to  the  genesis  of  the  play. 

According  to  what  can  be  ascertained  from  the  documentary  sources,  the 
real-life  Roman  Ramirez,  in  his  capacity  as  physician,  was  called  upon  to  treat 
a  woman  exhibiting  symptoms  that  nowadays  would  be  regarded  as  psycho- 
somatic. Since  psychopathological  and  neurotic  ailments  were  in  those  days 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  quite  often  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the 
devil, ^^  his  involvement  in  this  case  eventually  proved  to  be  his  undoing. 
Roman  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  was 
accused  of  having  cast  a  spell  on  his  patient  with  the  aid  of  the  devil  to  prolong 
her  illness  and  secure  continued  profits.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  trial  transcripts 
of  amorous  intentions.  Roman  is,  moreover,  described  as  an  elderly  man.  His 
diagnosis  -  surprisingly  modem  -  that  the  woman's  reactions  resulted  from 
her  displeasure  at  being  married  to  her  husband  against  her  will  is  recorded  in 
the  transcript.  Unfortunately  for  Roman,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  he 
implicated  himself  further  by  admitting  having  secretly  practised  the  rites  of 
Islam,  and  by  confessing  his  associations  with  a  familiar  devil  called  Liarde, 
whom  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather.^"*  His  renowned  memory,  which 
brought  him  fame  as  a  professional  story-teller,  was  also  attributed  to  his 
associations  with  the  devil.  Eventually,  Roman  became  seriously  ill  in  the 
prison  and  died  in  1599.  His  body  was  exhumed  in  1600  and  burnt,  together 
with  his  effigy,  in  an  auto  dafe  celebrated  in  Toledo. 

Roman  Ramirez  was  not  the  only  morisco  physician  who  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Inquisition.  Several  similar  cases  are  mentioned  by  Luis  Garcia 
Ballester,*^  and  it  seems  certain  that  hostility  on  the  part  of  Christian  physi- 
cians against  their  morisco  rivals,  whom  they  regarded  as  curanderos,  played 
a  significant  part  in  the  procedures  against  them.  No  generalizations  can  be 
made  about  their  medical  qualifications:  some  -  like  Roman  -  were  semi- 
literate  representatives  of  a  certain  type  of  popular  medicine,  based  on  the 
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knowledge  of  herbs  coupled  with  the  current  superstitions  of  the  age;  others, 
however,  seem  to  have  attended  university.  In  either  case,  they  fulfilled  a 
social  need  because  there  were  few  university-trained  physicians.  The  cris- 
tianos  viejos  by  no  means  shunned  their  services,  especially  not  when  the 
conventional  methods  of  traditional  physicians  failed.  It  is  recorded  that  even 
the  future  Phillip  III  himself,  the  monarch  who  ultimately  signed  the  decree 
ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  moriscos  in  1608,  had  been  treated  as  a  child  by  a 
morisco  doctor  and  cured.  ^^  It  must  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that 
stubborn,  chronic  diseases,  resistant  to  the  conventional  medical  arts,  were 
frequently  ascribed  to  devilish  origins,  and  to  succeed  where  others  had  failed 
was  to  tread  on  dangerous  ground.  ^^ 

At  the  time  when  Quien  mal  anda  en  mal  acaha  was  written  (Agustin 
Millares  Carlo  opts  for  1617),^^  the  events  that  had  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
morisco  minority  were  still  lingering  in  Spanish  memories.  A  morisco  pro- 
tagonist in  a  Golden  Age  play  must  be  viewed  in  this  context,  although  -  as  we 
shall  see  -  the  literary  treatment  is  far  from  conveying  the  socio-historical 
background  in  a  realistic  manner.  Caro  Baroja^^  already  points  to  the  progres- 
sive stages  that  led  to  a  total  deformation  of  historical  reality.  Needless  to  say, 
Alarcon's  source  was  already  biased,  being  based  on  the  confessions  of  an 
accused  obtained  under  duress,  the  testimony  of  ignorant  witnesses,  and  the 
interpretations  of  the  prosecution.  While  the  transcripts  of  the  inquisitorial 
procedures,  published  by  Gonzalez  Palencia,  do  not  mention  torture,  it  should 
be  considered  that  fear  of  torture  might  bring  about  the  same  results  as  torture 
itself,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman,  who  was  an  elderly  and  sick  man.^^ 
The  prosecution's  point  of  view  underwent  further  deformation  in  the  context 
of  Del  Rio' s  treatise.  Finally,  this  raw  material  has  been  modified  by  a 
thorough  literary  re-elaboration.  As  in  the  primitive  Faust  legend,  the  real-life 
personage  has  been  recast  into  the  mold  of  literary  conventions,  which  affects 
both  form  and  content. 

Notwithstanding  the  historical  reality  that  lurks  in  the  background,  a 
careful  study  reveals  that  in  the  play  traditional  motifs  and  related  devices  play 
a  significant  part.  They  are  easily  discernible  as  such  and  for  most  of  them 
approximate  equivalents  can  be  found  among  the  types  listed  and  classified  in 
Stith  Thomson's  Motif  Index  to  Folk  Literature  (Bloomington:  1955).  In 
order  to  convey  the  conventional  aspects  of  the  play,  and  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  in  the  following  detailed  discussion  I  shall  refer  to  the  entries  in 
the  Thompson  Index  by  providing  the  appropriate  number  and  short  descrip- 
tion in  parentheses.  It  should  be  bom  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  play  the 
motifs  do  not  necessarily  appear  in  their  pure  and  unadulterated  form. 

The  initial  scene  of  the  play  takes  place  at  a  country  inn  where  Roman 
happens  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  departing  Dona  Aldonza  (N  7 10:  Accidental 
meeting  of  hero  and  heroine).  As  is  to  be  expected,  he  falls  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight  (T  15:  Love  at  first  sight).  We  also  learn  that  her  father  had  died  and 
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that  she  happens  to  be  on  her  way  to  her  native  Deza  after  having  attended  to 
legal  matters  about  her  inheritance  in  Madrid.  Since  no  mother  is  mentioned  in 
the  play,^^  she  is  left  to  her  own  resources,  and  she  can  be  regarded  as  more 
vulnerable  to  the  trickeries  of  a  villain.  From  her  servant  Tristan,  Roman  finds 
out  that  she  has  already  been  engaged  and  is  expected  on  her  return  to  marry 
the  nobleman  Don  Juan.  Thus,  the  theme  of  potential  rivalry  is  introduced  at 
an  early  stage.  Since  this  element  is  absent  in  Alarcon's  sources,  its  appear- 
ance in  the  play  is  a  striking  example  of  how  fidelity  to  them  is  subordinated  to 
other  considerations.  In  the  Golden  Age  theatre,  of  course,  conflict  based  on 
amorous  rivalry  is  an  almost  obligatory  ingredient,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
S.  Waxman  conceives  the  play  as  being  "more  a  conventional  love  comedia 
with  galdn,  dama,  and  rival ,  than  a  devil  pact  drama. "^^ 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  dramatist  also  takes  great  pains  in  situating 
Roman  on  the  social  scale,  underscoring  the  preposterous  nature  of  his 
amorous  inclinations.  When  he  approaches  Tristan  with  his  questions  about 
Dona  Aldonza's  identity,  the  servant  reacts  in  an  unusually  curt  and  rude 
manner  to  what  might  seem  to  us  a  straightforward  inquiry.  However,  forms 
of  address  were  of  considerable  complexity  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  use 
of  the  improper  form  often  gave  rise  to  hurt  feelings.  We  may  assume  that  this 
was  true  for  the  Spanish  society  of  the  age,  but  such  situations  are  so  frequent 
in  literary  texts  Aat  we  can  also  regard  them  as  literary  motifs.  Roman's 
manner  of  addressing  Tristan  would  sound  arrogant  to  a  Golden  Age  audience 
since  he  uses  the  vos  form,  normally  reserved  for  addressing  social 
inferiors. ^^  Tristan's  reaction  is,  as  can  be  expected,  no  less  arrogant,  but  then 
arrogance  is  one  of  the  conventional  qualitites  that  male  characters  in  the 
comedia  tend  to  exhibit.  Notwithstanding  his  own  low  social  status  as  a 
servant,  Tristan  makes  it  known  to  Roman  that  he  expects  to  be  addressed  as  a 
hidalgo  by  him.  Furthermore,  in  biting  remarks  he  insinuates  that  Roman's 
abstinence  from  wine  and  bacon  make  him  suspect  of  not  being  a  cristiano 
viejo: 

Roman:  (A  Tristan)  Mientras  es  hora 

de  partir,  esa  senora, 

me  decid,  ^quién  es? 
Tristan:  Nose. 
Roman:  Si  el  oficio  entre  su  gente 

de  mayordomo  ejercéis, 

^por  que  causa  respondéis 

un  "no  se"  tan  secamente? 
Tristan:  No  os  espante  que  del  eco 

guarde  las  leyes  asi; 

que  si  seco  respondi; 

también  preguntastes  seco. 
i,No  dijérades  siquiera: 

"Hidalgo,  saber  queria. 
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-  si  cabe  en  la  cortesîa  - 
Quién  es  esta  pasajera?" 

Y  no,  sin  haber  jamâs 
visto  a  un  hombre:  "Esa  senora, 
me  decid,  mientras  es  hora 
de  partir,  ^ quién  es?"  Demâs 

que  estoy  con  vos  en  pecado, 
porque  os  he  visto  corner, 
y  ni  vino  os  vi  beber 
ni  tocino  habéis  probado; 

y  de  hablar  con  vos  me  corro; 
que  quien  no  come  tocino 
ni  vino  bebe,  es  indino 
de  hablar  ni  escupir  en  corro  (26-52).^"^ 

The  above  passage  might  of  course  be  inspired  by  direct  observation  of 
social  interaction  between  moriscos  and  cristanos  viejos.  Abstinence  from 
wine  and  bacon  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  so-called  indicios  exterior  es, 
which  frequently  provided  the  basis  for  inquisitorial  procedures  against  mem- 
bers of  the  morisco  minority  .^^  In  other  words,  mere  culture  traits  thought  to 
be  peculiar  to  Islam  and  Judaism  were  in  themselves  regarded  as  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  practicing  the  faith.  However,  allusions  to  abstinence  from 
wine,  and  especially  from  pork,  are  frequently  found  in  Golden  Age  literary 
texts  to  insinuate  that  someone  is  not  of  cristiano  viejo  origin.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  likely  that  we  find  here  a  literary  convention  rather  than  an  author's 
attempt  to  portray  actual  scenes. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  unsympathetic  portrayal  of  Roman  -  which  would 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  audience  and  stamp  him  as  sl persona  non  grata 
-  the  dramatist  also  provides  an  exposition  of  the  theological  issues  at  stake. 
This  again  is  a  frequent  practice  in  Golden  Age  plays  and,  though  stated 
through  one  of  the  characters  in  the  play,  it  fulfils  the  function  of  authorial 
comment.  Thus,  in  a  long  monologue  (Scene  V,  Act  I),  Roman  bewails  his 
bad  luck,  expresses  his  belief  in  astrology  and  predestination,  and  explicidy 
denies  free  will.  He  finally  admits  the  enormous  social  distance  that  separates 
him  from  Aldonza,  a  fact  that  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  lines  12-20 
("^Como  tendra  mi  humildad  /  alas  para  tanta  altura?").  He  then  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  without  diabolical  help  his  hopes  of  attaining  his  goal  are  slim 
indeed: 

jMiente  la  opinion,  que  pone 
siempre  elecciôn  de  los  actos 
en  la  voluntad  del  hombre! 
iMiente,  que  no  hay  albedrio! 
Ley  es  todo,  todo  es  orden 
dispuesto  por  los  influjos 
de  los  celestiales  orbes 
pues  te  sigo,  bella  Aldonza, 
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forzado  de  mis  pasiones, 

como  el  acero  al  imân 

y  como  la  aguja  al  noite; 

dictândome  la  razôn, 

que  el  imposible  conoce, 

por  ser  nuestros  dos  estados 

en  todo  tan  desconformes. 

^Quién,  pues,  me  darâ  esperanza 

de  que  algûn  tiempo  la  goce, 

si  diabôlicos  enganos 

no  ayudan  mis  pretensiones?  (142-160) 

While  matters  like  free  will  and  predestination  would  not  raise  strong 
feelings  in  our  day,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Counter-Reformation  this  was  an 
emotionally  charged  issue,  and  open  expression  of  such  opinions  would 
invariably  invite  trouble.  Roman's  rejection  of  free  will  must  have  scandal- 
ized the  audience  and  immediately  stamped  him  as  a  heretic. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  monologue,  Roman  shows  he  is  aware  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation.  Given  the  spirit  of  the  times,  for  a  woman  to 
marry  beneath  her  social  status  was  inconceivable  under  normal  circumstan- 
ces; marriage  between  cristianos  viejos  and  moriscos  was  even  more  strongly 
frowned  upon.^^  Though  the  theme  of  intermarriage  between  Moors  and 
Christians  is  not  absent  from  Spanish  literature  (it  appears  in  the  novela 
morisca  and  in  the  "Historia  del  cautivo"  in  the  Quijote),  it  is  always  the  lady 
who  happens  to  be  Moorish,  according  to  the  double  standard  of  the  times. 
Even  so,  prior  conversion  is  the  standard  prerequisite  for  such  a  marriage,  and 
the  parties  to  it  are  both  presented  as  of  noble  descent.  Roman,  as  we  know,  is 
described  as  an  outcast  and  the  object  of  his  amorous  aspirations  is  of  high 
social  standing,  destined  to  marry  a  nobleman.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Golden  Age  audience,  she  would  be  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  Don 
Juan  by  virtue  of  social  norms  and  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Within  such  a  context 
Roman's  attitude  constitutes  an  enormous  temerity  and  a  defiance  of  social 
and  divine  order.  Since  the  obstacles  in  his  way  appear  to  be  insurmountable 
by  normal  means,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  dramatist  in  Alarcon's  time  could 
have  continued  the  plot  from  this  point  on  a  realistic  plane.  A  magical  solution 
virtually  imposes  itself ^^  -  regardless  of  the  play's  sources  -  and  Roman's 
only  alternative  is  to  turn  for  help  to  the  devil  (M  217:  Devil  bargains  to  help 
man  win  woman;  M  217. 1:  Servant  makes  pact  with  devil  denying  Christ  to 
secure  nobleman's  daughter).  It  should  be  added  that  members  of  certain 
minorities,  and  especially  the  Moors  and  the  moriscos  of  Spain,  have  been 
traditionally  associated  with  magical  practices,  both  in  literature  and  in 
seventeenth-century  popular  opinion. ^^  Such  an  image  of  the  morisco  minor- 
ity in  the  minds  of  the  public  constitutes  part  of  the  extraverbal  context  that 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Roman's  choice  of  means  to  attain  his  goal  would 
fit  into  his  audience's  expectations. 
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Seen  from  a  structural  point  of  view,  the  devil  belongs  to  the  paradigmatic 
class  of  the  helper,^^  and,  more  particularly,  to  that  of  the  supernatural 
helper,  whose  function  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  hero's  way. 
However,  magic  here  is  not  merely  an  easy  means  to  advance  the  plot,  but  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  initial  situation.  In  view  of  the  illicit  nature  of  Roman's 
pretensions,  and  the  high  risk  involved,  the  magical  helper  has  to  be  an  evil 
one,  and  a  powerful  one  at  that. 

After  Roman  signs  the  contract  with  the  devil  with  his  own  blood  (M 
201.1.2:  Pact  with  devil  signed  in  blood),  we  witness  an  acceleration  of 
events:  first,  the  devil  casts  a  spell  on  Aldonza  making  her  abhor  her  lawful 
fiancé  (D  193 1  :  Hatred  magically  induced)  and  making  her  perceive  Don  Juan 
as  ugly  and  loathsome  (D  1870:  Magic  hideousness).  Since  she  herself  is 
rather  surprised  about  the  sudden  changes  taking  place  in  her,  she  attributes 
them  to  illness  (D  2064:  Magic  sickness;  D  2065:  Magic  insanity)  and  asks  for 
the  postponement  of  her  marriage  (T  151:  Year's  respite  from  unwelcome 
marriage).  All  this  furthers  Roman's  interest,  but  he  still  has  to  gain  access  to 
Aldonza' s  home.  So,  with  the  devil's  aid,  he  builds  up  a  reputation  as  a 
physician  under  the  highly  suggestive  name  Demodolo  (K  1955.6:  Sham 
physician  and  the  devil  in  partnership).  Once  his  fame  is  well  established,  it 
follows  naturally  that  Don  Juan,  on  the  advice  of  his  best  friend  Don  Felix, 
should  request  Roman  to  cure  his  fiancée.  The  devil's  contribution,  apart  from 
providing  Roman  with  the  medical  skills  that  prompt  his  invitation  to  Aldon- 
za's  home,  also  consists  in  making  him  appear  handsome  and  desirable  (D 
1860:  Magic  beautification).  This  motif,  in  addition  to  being  the  opposite  of 
the  magic  hideousness  caused  in  Don  Juan,  becomes  necessary  because  of  the 
literary  convention  that  a  nobleman  should  be  good-looking  and  the  assump- 
tion that  a  morisco  can  immediately  be  recognized  as  such  by  his  outward 
appearance.  Since  it  is  not  Roman's  intention  to  cure  Aldonza,  from  now  gn 
most  of  his  activities  are  confined  to  down-to-earth  intrigues  and  deceptions. 
Assuming  the  role  of  a  suitor  disguised  as  a  physician  (K  1825.1.:  Lover 
masks  as  doctor  to  reach  sweetheart;  K  1315.2:  Seduction  by  posing  as 
doctor),  he  diagnoses  Aldonza  as  bewitched,  implying  to  Don  Juan  that  the 
author  of  her  troubles  is  none  other  than  his  very  best  friend,  Don  Felix.  False 
accusations  (K  2100-K  2199)  are  frequent  motifs  in  traditional  literature  of  a 
certain  type,  and  it  is  also  part  of  the  conventional  treatment  that  they  should 
be  believed  even  if  the  unjustly  accused  one  is  a  trusted  friend  (K  2131: 
Trickster  makes  two  friends  each  suspicious  of  the  other's  intentions;  K  2150: 
Innocent  made  to  appear  guilty). 

Even  access  to  Aldonza,  however,  does  not  seem  to  guarantee  success. 
Though  she  is  favourably  impressed  by  Roman  (D  1900:  Love  induced  by 
magic)  and,  under  the  devil's  spell,  idealizes  him,  a  medical  doctor's  status 
was  still  not  high  enough  in  the  Golden  Age  to  make  a  suitor  acceptable  to  a 
noble  woman.  Though  the  devil  is  capable  of  affecting  Aldonza' s  sensory 
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perceptions  sufficiently  to  gradually  influence  her  feelings,  he  cannot  make 
her  break  social  tabus.  There  is  a  further  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  and 
Roman  becomes  aware  that  only  as  a  nobleman  will  he  succeed  fully: 

S61o  acreditar  me  falta 

de  principal  caballero; 

que  este  es  el  medio  postrero 

de  alcanzar  gloria  tan  alta  (1277-80). 

At  this  stage  Roman  and  the  devil  cleverly  contrive  to  spread  the  rumour  that 
he  is  a  nobleman  in  disguise  called  Diego  de  Guzman  (K 1 3 1 5 . 5  :  Seduction  by 
posing  as  nobleman),  who  has  fled  from  Madrid  to  escape  a  forced  marriage 
decreed  by  his  father.  The  deceit  is  achieved  by  completely  natural  means: 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Leonor,  Aldonza's  maid,  Roman  and  the  devil  carry 
on  a  make-believe  conversation,  which  she  is  bound  to  overhear  and  from 
which  she  must  conclude  that  Roman  is  a  nobleman  (N  475:  Eavesdropper 
overhears  secret  name).  Leonor  hastens  to  take  this  piece  of  information  to 
Aldonza.  The  latter  is  noticeably  elated,  but  in  spite  of  the  devil's  prior 
machinations  she  is  still  sober  enough  to  send  a  letter  to  Madrid  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  her  maid's  gossip  and  to  inquire  whether  a  certain  Don  Diego  is 
missing  from  the  city,  and  whether  he  fits  Demodolo's  description: 

Mas  a  Madrid  es  razôn 

escribir  para  informarme; 

que  no  es  cordura  arrojarme 

con  liviana  informaciôn  (  1 70 1  - 1 704) . 

When  the  reply  from  Madrid  confirms  Leonor' s  claim,  Aldonza's  scruples 
fade  away  entirely,  and  she  herself  declares  her  passionate  feelings  to  Roman 
in  the  course  of  a  long  dialogue  (1795-1925).  She  expresses  her  desire  to 
marry  him,  but  she  has  been  engaged  to  Don  Juan,  and  according  to  the  mores 
of  the  day  her  breach  of  promise  would  dishonour  both  families.  She  is 
therefore  still  vacillating: 

Aunque  el  alma  esté  dispuesta, 

aun  no  lo  esta  la  ocasiôn, 

si  atiendo  a  la  obligaciôn 

de  cuerda,  noble  y  honesta  (  1 89 1  - 1 894) . 

When  Roman  insists  and  wants  to  know  what  she  is  worrying  about,  she  -  as 
must  be  expected  -  fears  people's  gossip  and  Don  Juan's  jealous  nature: 

Roman:  ^.Quétemes? 
Dona  Aldonza:  Loquedirân, 

y  los  celos  de  Don  Juan, 

de  quien  sabes  la  pasiôn  (1912-15). 
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Roman  hastens  to  assure  her  that  Don  Juan's  desperation  will  eventually  bring 
him  to  such  a  mental  state  that  he  will  no  longer  be  worthy  of  marrying  her. 
Dona  Aldonza  seems  happy  with  such  a  solution  and  comes  to  the  point  of 
expressing  her  willingness  to  marry  Roman  even  if  he  were  not  Don  Diego: 

Dona  Aldonza:  Pues  con  eso  sere  luego 

tu  esposa,  si  eres  don  Diego. 
Roman:  ^Y  si  nolo  soy? 
Dona  Aldonza:  También  (  1 923-26) . 

Additional  and  concurrently  developed  stratagems  are  necessary  to  pave 
the  way  for  Roman's  marriage.  As  already  mentioned,  Don  Juan  is  made  to 
believe  that  his  friend  Don  Felix  is  his  rival  and  is  responsible  for  casting  the 
spell  on  Aldonza  (1053-97).  In  his  uncontrollable  jealousy,  Don  Juan  decides 
to  lie  in  wait  for  his  friend,  and  when  the  devil  in  the  image  and  shape  of  Don 
Felix  leaves  Aldonza' s  house,  he  is  convinced  of  his  friend's  treachery  and 
allows  himself  to  be  tricked  into  attacking  the  phantom  (2032-39).  The 
devil's  capacity  tc  impersonate  others  is,  naturally,  well  documented  in  devil 
lore,  although  in  the  above  situation  several  other  motifs  seem  to  coalesce  (J 
1485:  Mistaken  identity;  J  1760:  Animal  or  person  mistaken  for  something 
else;  N  340:  Hasty  killing  or  condemnation).  Don  Juan,  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  he  has  killed  Don  Felix,  considers  himself  an  outlaw  and 
immediately  seeks  refuge  in  a  church  to  escape  punishment  (R  325:  Church  as 
refuge).  During  his  stay  there,  in  a  comic  interlude,  his  servant  Tristan  is  the 
object  of  some  of  the  devil's  horse-play  (G  303.24:  The  devil  in  church;  D 
450:  Magic  transformation  of  objects  into  other  objects) .  Eventually  Don  Juan 
finds  out  that  Don  Felix  is  not  dead,  but  very  much  alive  -  a  circumstance  that 
surprises  him  and  strengthens  his  conviction  that  his  friend  is  a  magician  who 
not  only  bewitched  Dona  Aldonza  but  also  is  responsible  for  his  own  confu- 
sion and  bewilderment.  However,  his  prior  claim  in  front  of  a  common 
acquaintance  to  have  killed  Don  Felix,  his  having  sought  asylum  in  a  church 
without  apparent  cause,  and  his  own  confused  and  erratic  behaviour  cast 
doubt  on  his  sanity  -  a  factor  that  would  incapacitate  him  for  marriage. 

Roman  has  by  now  almost  succeeded  in  neutralizing  his  opponent  and,  to 
remove  the  final  obstacle,  he  suggests  to  the  desperate  Don  Juan  that  a  stranger 
be  talked  into  marrying  Aldonza;  later,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Don  Juan 
could  secretiy  take  his  place,  while  the  stranger  would  depart  (K  1915:  The 
false  bridegroom  [substitute  -]  takes  the  place  of  the  true  bridegroom;  T 
92.4.3:  In  darkness  of  night  trickster  instead  of  her  chosen  lover  elopes  with 
girl).  This  would  presumably  give  Don  Juan  the  opportunity  to  take  his 
revenge  by  dishonouring  Aldonza  and  by  killing  Don  Felix  afterwards. 
Because  of  perturbances  caused  by  the  devil,  Don  Juan  welcomes  the  idea  and 
suggests  that  Roman  himself  should  play  the  role  of  the  stranger  and  marry 
Aldonza.^^  Since  it  is  he  himself  who  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  proposes  to 
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Aldonza  that  she  marry  Roman,  unwittingly  he  is  paving  the  way  for  the  latter 
to  attain  his  goal.  Should  Roman  succeed,  public  opinion  would  be  on  his 
side;  Aldonza's  remaining  scruples  concerning  breach  of  promise  and  family 
honour  would  be  brushed  away;  and,  if  Don  Juan  complained,  it  would  only 
further  convince  those  around  him  that  he  is  a  madman. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  combination  of  magic  and  deceit  is  most  successful  in 
removing  obstacles  from  the  path  of  the  protagonist  step  by  step,  so  much  so 
that  we  come  to  the  point  of  no  return  and  Roman's  triumph  appears  to  be 
inmiinent.  Only  a  miracle  can  help  now  to  avert  disaster  for  virtuous  Dona 
Aldonza,  and  this  is  what  -  albeit  in  an  astonishing  manner  -  the  dramatist 
treats  us  to.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  Roman  during  the  wedding 
ceremony  stretches  out  his  hand  to  Aldonza,  virtually  out  of  nowhere  a 
familiar  of  the  Inquisition  appears  and  puts  an  end  to  his  machinations  by 
arresting  him  on  the  spot.  With  this  the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  devil,  as  is  his 
usual  custom,^ ^  abandons  Roman  to  his  fate  and  excuses  himself  by  saying 
that  he  is  powerless  against  Heaven: 

Mi  furor, 
Roman,  no  os  puede  valer. 
Aqui  dio  un  fin  mi  poder, 
porque  el  del  cielo  es  mayor  (2663-66). 

The  modem  reader's  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  dénouement  is,  of  course, 
understandable.  We  have  a  play  here  in  which  the  plot  is  initially  complicated 
on  a  supernatural  (magical)  plane,  leading  to  an  insoluble  and  irretrievable 
situation  that  is  resolved  through  a  rather  prosaic  and  earthly  deus  ex  machina, 
unless  we  assume  that  the  dramatist  intended  to  endow  the  Inquisition  with  an 
aura  of  the  supernatural.  Tristan,  who  from  the  very  beginning  distrusted 
Demodolo  and  his  companion  the  devil,  and  possibly  Don  Felix  might  be 
suspected  of  being  informers.  However,  there  is  nothing  explicit  in  the  text 
that  would  give  us  a  clue  as  to  how  the  Inquisition  got  wind  of  what  was  going 
on.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  subtlety  inherent  in  any  deus  ex  machina  device,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  exposure  and  punishment  of  the  villain  -  a  sort  of 
poetic  justice  meted  out  at  the  end  -  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  conventional 
treatment  characteristic  of  the  Golden  Age  theatre^  and  other  literary  periods 
that  require  poetic  justice  to  be  explicitly  expressed. 

It  might  be  objected  at  this  point  that  the  dramatist's  source  itself  would,  at 
least  partly,  have  a  bearing  on  the  solutions  open  to  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
real-life  Roman  Ramirez  also  suffers  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  author  is  more  determined  by  a 
priori  literary  considerations  than  the  data  provided  by  his  source.  He  felt  no 
compunctions  in  changing  the  latter  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  Moreover, 
dramatists  in  search  of  ideas  tend  to  select  data  that  can  be  fitted  into  their 
literary  vision  of  the  world,  and  if  Alarcon  incorporated  Roman's  imprison- 
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ment  into  the  play,  he  did  so  because  it  fits  into  his  preconceived  scheme  and 
because  it  is  compatible  with  the  "universe  of  discourse"^^  that  determines  the 
laws  and  conventions  of  the  Golden  Age  theatre  regarding  form  and  possible 
content.  If  the  real-life  Roman  had  managed  to  escape  from  his  prison,  the 
dramatist  would  still  have  ended  the  play  with  a  motif  containing  some  sort  of 
spectacular  punishment,  or,  as  the  only  possible  alternative,  he  might  have 
substituted  for  it  a  motif  involving  last-minute  repentance,  most  likely  accom- 
panied by  the  death  of  the  protagonist.  Assuming  a  different  "universe  of 
discourse,"  one  could  conceive  him  developing  the  plot  on  a  realistic  plane, 
but  such  a  solution  was  unavailable  to  a  Golden  Age  dramatist.  A  modem 
author  might,  if  inspired  by  the  same  source  material,  treat  the  pact  with  the 
devil  as  a  false  accusation  invented  by  Roman's  antagonist,  and  present 
Roman  himself  as  a  tragic  victim  of  a  cruel  society  rather  than  as  a  villain. 

As  far  as  the  structure  of  the  play  is  concerned,  we  can  see  it  in  the  context 
of  a  semiological  system  in  which  motifs  form  a  syntagmatic  relationship, 
deployed  in  a  linear  sequence  that  represents  a  causal  chain.  In  a  well-planned 
work  of  art,  the  motifs  are  of  course  not  merely  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
embellishment,  but  integrated  into  the  structure  of  the  whole.  By  virtue  of 
their  significance  and  function,  the  motifs  also  form  a  paradigmatic  class,  and 
are  potentially  interchangeable.  In  the  proper  context,  and  depending  on  the 
dramatist's  intentions,  the  devil's  part  (the  helper)  could  be  easily  taken  over 
by  a  pagan  god,  an  ogre,  a  dragon,  or  a  Celestina-type  witch;  the  sham 
physician  might  be  replaced  by  the  sham  teacher  (K 1 3 1 5 . 7  and  K  1 958)  or  the 
sham  priest.  The  paradigmatic  choice  of  motifs  has,  of  course,  a  bearing  on 
characterization  and  on  the  outcome:  it  is  not  the  same  whether  our  "helper"  is 
an  angel  or  a  devil,  nor  are  deceits  and  treachery  conducive  to  a  happy  end. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  compare  Roman's  pact  with  those  of  the  prototypes, 
even  a  superficial  comparison  will  show  that  we  find  ourselves  in  quite 
different  worlds.  It  is  evident  that  through  the  modifications  of  the  socio- 
cultural  context,  the  universe  of  discourse,  and  the  individual  intentions  of  the 
authors,  the  significance  of  this  theme  undergoes  continuous  change.  In  the 
ancient  Cyprian  legend  the  emphasis  is  on  conversion,  which  comes  from  the 
realization  that  the  devil  is  impotent  and  that  there  are  powers  stronger  than 
he.  Cyprian  the  Magus,  in  a  way,  shows  that  he  knows  on  which  side  his  bread 
is  buttered.  He  makes  a  rational  choice  after  comparing  the  evidence:  if 
Justina  is  able  to  withstand  the  devil's  power,  it  can  only  be  because  she  has  a 
stronger  ally.  Cyprian's  devil  still  has  many  characteristics  that  could  be 
associated  with  the  ancient  pagan  idols  or  demons  of  a  pre-Christian  age.  He  is 
definitely  less  powerful  and  sinister  than  the  later  Christian  devil. ^"^  The 
Helladius  (Proterius)  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  some  affinity  with 
Alarcon's  play  in  the  sense  that  it  also  contains  the  element  of  social  obstacle. 
However,  the  servant  who  enters  the  pact  forms  part  of  the  household  and  so 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  his  master's  daughter.  All  the  devil  has 
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to  do  is  to  instil  passion  in  the  lady  -  a  relatively  easy  task  for  an  evil  spirit. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  servant's  Christian  faith,  and  the  social  context 
that  gave  rise  to  the  legend  was  a  very  different  one  from  the  Spanish 
environment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  emphasis  is,  moreover,  not  so 
much  on  the  "villain"  -  he  is  not  the  real  protagonist  -  but  on  St.  Basilius,  who 
wages  a  heroic  and  ultimately  victorious  battle  for  the  nearly-condemned 
soul. 

In  Alarcôn  -  notwithstanding  other  connotations  -  the  protagonist  is 
Roman,  and  the  title  itself  implies  individual  responsibility.  The  importance 
of  free  will,  a  central  issue  during  the  Counter-Reformation,  is  also  implicit  in 
the  play.  Roman's  denial  of  it  makes  him  into  a  heretic  and  a  rebel  who  tries  to 
attain  his  goal  by  illicit  means,  and  so  comes  to  a  bitter  end.  Roman,  then,  is 
not  vanquished  by  his  rival;  he  brings  about  his  own  downfall.  Rivalry 
between  Roman  and  Don  Juan  exists  only  in  a  limited  or  potential  form,  since 
the  latter  remains  until  the  very  end  totally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  Roman  is 
his  rival.  None  of  his  actions  is  geared  to  oppose  Roman's  schemes;  on  the 
contrary,  he  comes  entirely  under  the  latter' s  pernicious  influence  and,  on  the 
basis  of  unsubstantiated  evidence,  unjustly  suspects  his  best  friend  of  causing 
his  misfortunes.  As  an  antagonist,  he  seems  colourless,  a  mere  puppet  who 
proves  to  be  hopelessly  unequal  to  the  challenge  he  is  confronted  with. 
Without  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Inquisition,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  who  would  be  the  loser.  However,  might  not  precisely  his  personal 
weakness  and  insignificance  better  emphasize  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Church?  As  an  individual,  Don  Juan  is  without  protection  against  the  devil. 
However,  since  he  is  a  Christian  -  albeit  an  imperfect  one  -  he  automatically 
benefits  from  the  protective  power  of  the  same  divine  and  social  order  against 
which  Roman  rises  up  in  opposition.  The  play,  then,  seems  to  have  connota- 
tions beyond  that  of  an  individual's  attempt  to  gain  a  woman's  love  by  deceit, 
since  the  "villain"  also  happens  to  represent  an  alien  religion,  often  referred  to 
as  a  "diabolical  sect"  in  the  theological  writings  of  the  age.  No  wonder  that 
many  passages  in  Golden  Age  literature  attest  to  anii-morisco  prejudice, ^^  a 
sentiment  no  doubt  shared  by  Alarcôn.  Underneath  the  plot's  surface,  the 
theme  of  Christianity  versus  Islam,  or  that  of  Heaven  against  Hell,  emerges 
with  the  implacable  logic  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
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1  For  details  concerning  the  Greek  sources  of  these  legends  see  L.  Rademacher,  Griechische  Quellen  zur 
Faustsage,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  Hiilosophisch-historische 
Klasse,  Bd.  206,  abh.  4  (Wien,  1927). 

2  The  first  two  are  contained  in  Jacobus  de  Varagine's  Legenda  Aurea,  composed  around  1275,  and 
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translated  into  several  European  languages.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  name  Proterius  appears  as 
Heradius  here. 

3  L.  Rademacher,  p.  49,  n.  2. 

4  These  and  the  following  general  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  Karl  Kiesewetter,  Faust  in  d. 
Geschichte  u.  Tradition  (1893;  rpt.  Hildesheim:  01ms,  1963):  Giinther  Mahal,  Mephistos  Metamor- 
phosen  (Goppingen:  Kiinmierle,  1972);  R.B.  Robbins,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Witchcraft  and  Demonol- 
ogy  (New  York:  Crown,  1966);  Gregory  Zilboorg,  The  Medical  Man  and  the  Witch  during  the 
Renaissance  (1935;  rpt.  New  York:  Cooper  Square,  1969). 

5  Title  of  the  1592  English  translation:  The  Historié  of  the  damnable  life,  and  deserued  death  of  Doctor 
lohn  Faustus.  Quoted  from  Philip  Mason  Palmer,  The  Sources  of  the  Faust  Tradition  (New  York: 
Octogon,  1966),  p.  135. 

6  Faust  p.  126. 

7  Malleus  Maleficarum,  quoted  from  Zilboorg,  p.  37 

8  John  Esten  Keller,  Qd.,Libro  de  los  exemplosporA.  B.  C.  (Madrid:  C.S.I.C.,  1951),  p.  201,  No.  261 
(192). 

9  Ibid.  The  Proterius  legend  is  on  p.  43  (No.  23),  but  the  father's  name  here  is  given  as  Eradio  in 
accordance  with  the  Legenda  Aurea.  The  monk's  tale  is  on  p.  98,  No.  106  (35). 

10  For  a  brief  discussion  of  possible  sources,  see  the  Introduction  by  James  N.  Birch  to  his  edition  of 
CsildQTÔn' s  El  mdgico prodigioso  (London:  Methuen,  1929).  In  Appendix  II  he  also  provides  a  version 
of  the  Cyprian  legend  as  it  appears  in  Alonso  de  Villegas'  Flos  Sanctorum  (Madrid,  1594). 

1 1  This  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  members  of  the  Crypto-Islamic  minority  of  sixteenth-century  Spain. 
Forcibly  baptized,  the  moriscos  continued  to  practice  the  Islamic  faith  secretly  until  their  expulsion  in 
1608.  Being  officially  Christians,  in  matters  of  faith  they  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition. 

12  For  details  consult  Angel  Gonzalez  Palencia,  Las  fuentes  de  la  comedia  "Quien  mal  anda  en  mal 
acaba"  (Madrid,  1929);  Julio  Garo  Baroja,  "Magia  y  estilizaciôn  literaria.  Un  hechicero  morisco: 
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19  Vidas  mâgicas  e  inquisiciôn,  I,  p.  316. 

20  On  the  threat  of  torture  as  a  means  of  obtaining  confessions,  see  Peter  Dressendorfer,  Islam  unter  der 
Inquisition  (Wiesbaden:  Steiner,  1971),  p.  31. 
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23  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin,  "Los  tratamientos  en  el  Quijote,"  in  his 
critical  edition  of  El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha  (Madrid:  Atlas,  1949),  vol.  9, 
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24  Quotations  from  and  references  to  the  play  are  based  on  the  Obras  complétas  de  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcôn, 
éd.  Agustin  Millares  Carlo  (Mexico:  F.C.E. ,  1968),  III,  pp.  169-252. 

25  Dressendorfer,  pp.  84-87. 

26  For  more  details  on  this  topic  see  Dressendorfer,  pp.  44-47. 
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27  Augusta  Espantoso  Foley,  in  Occult  Arts  andDoctrine  in  the  Theatre  of  Juan  Ruiz  deAlarcôn  (Genève: 
Droz,  1972)  emphasizes  the  use  of  the  occult  for  its  dramatic  possibilities.  She  sees  magic  "as  a 
structural  force  that  causes  a  series  of  enredos  and  difficult  situations  as  a  result  of  the  diabolical  pact" 
and  points  out  that  "Alarcôn  regarded  magic  as  a  dramatic  tool"  (p.  35). 

28  For  interesting  examples  in  literature  and  reality  see  Julio  Caro  Baroja,  Vidas  mâgicas  e  inquisiciôn 
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3 1  Compare  this  to  Sith  Thompson  '  s  motif  M  2 1 2 . 2:  Devil  at  gallows  repudiates  his  bargain  with  robber. 

32  On  the  principle  of  poetic  justice  as  applied  to  Golden  Age  drama,  see  Alexander  Augustin  Parker,  The 
Approach  to  the  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age,  Diamante,  VI  (London:  The  Hispanic  and 
Luso-Brazilian  Councils,  1967). 
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reference'  of  speech,  constitute  'universes  of  discourse'."  For  details  see  his  "Determinaciôn  y 
entomo,"  Teoria  del  lenguaje  y  linguistica  general  (Madrid:  Gredos,  1973),  p.  318. 

34  Rademacher,  pp.  30-31. 

35  For  instance,  Ch.  V.  in  Quevedo's  Buscôn  and  certain  passages  in  Cervantes'  Coloquio  de  losperros. 


Franciscus  Sanchez  "Scepticus":  un 
médecin  philosophe  précurseur  de 
Descartes  (1550-1623) 


ELAINE  LIMBRICK 


François  Sanchez,  dit  "Le  Sceptique,"  médecin  et  philosophe  toulousain, 
traduit  dans  son  oeuvre  philosophique  cette  grande  incertitude  que  bien  des 
penseurs  de  la  Renaissance  avaient  éprouvée  devant  l'échec  de  la  scolastique 
face  aux  nouvelles  découvertes  scientifiques.  Son  oeuvre  se  caractérise  par 
une  recherche  ardente  de  la  vérité,  recherche  d'une  méthode  qui  permettrait 
un  jugement  sûr  et  complet  sur  le  réel  par  la  voie  de  la  raison  démonstrative.  ^ 
Adversaire  acharné  d'Aristote,  comme  de  tout  dogmatisme,  Sanchez  se 
rattache  à  l'école  sceptique  académique,  allant  jusqu'à  signer  dans  une  lettre 
adressée  au  célèbre  mathématicien  jésuite,  Christophe  Clavius,  "Cameades 
philosophus,"  et  se  décrivant  à  la  fin:  "Sum  enim  alter  Cameades,  non  gloriae 
inanis,  sed  veritatis,  et  tui  amantissimus."^ 

On  se  demande  pourquoi  ce  jeune  médecin,  en  écrivant  à  un  de  ses  anciens 
professeurs  à  Rome,  se  réclamait  de  Caméade,  l'un  des  dialecticiens  les  plus 
subtils  de  la  Nouvelle  Académie.  On  s'interroge  sur  les  raisons  qui  l'ont 
poussé  à  écrire  un  traité  sceptique  des  plus  radicaux,  intitulé  le  Quod  nihil 
scitur,  ouvrage  qui  a  connu  cinq  éditions  depuis  sa  publication  en  1581 ,  et  qui 
a  suscité  une  âpre  controverse  en  Allemagne  au  milieu  du  dix- septième  siècle, 
pour  tomber  par  la  suite  dans  l'oubli  le  plus  profond,  semble-t-il,  jusqu'à  nos 
jours.^  Tâchons,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible,  d'apporter  quelques  réponses. 

D'abord  nous  voudrions  fournir  quelques  renseignements  biographiques 
pour  le  situer  mieux  dans  son  cadre  historique.  Né  à  Tuy,  dans  la  Galice 
espagnole,  vers  la  seconde  moitié  de  l'année  1550,  François  Sanchez  était  fils 
du  docteur  Antonio  Sanchez,  professeur  de  médecine  réputé.'*  Sa  famille  se 
rattachait  à  la  célèbre  maison  marrane,  ou  "Cristiana  nueva,"  d'Aragon,  qui 
occupa  à  la  cour  de  Don  Juan  II  (1458  à  1479)  et  à  celle  de  Don  Femand  V ,  Le 
Catholique  (1479  à  1516),  un  rang  très  distingué  jusqu'aux  temps  de  la 
conspiration  des  Judéos  converses  de  Saragosse  contre  le  Saint-Office  (1484  à 
1486).  Après  l'Edictogeneral  de  Expulsion  du  3 1  mars,  1492,  contre  les  Juifs, 
suivi  de  la  Declaraciôn  du  18  mai,  1492,  quelques  familles  israélites  parmi 
lesquelles  les  Ram,  certains  Lôpes,  les  Tarrega,  passèrent  en  Guyenne,  en 
Languedoc,  et  dans  le  midi  de  la  France.  D'autres  Lôpes,  les  Sanchez, 
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cherchèrent  asile,  paraît-il,  d'abord  aux  confins  des  Calices  espagnole  et 
portugaise,  et  ensuite,  vers  le  milieu  de  seizième  siècle,  décidèrent  d'émigrer 
en  France.^  Ce  fut  le  cas  de  la  famille  de  Sanchez. 

Après  ses  premières  études  à  Tuy,  François  Sanchez  fut  envoyé  dans  la 
vieille  capitale  de  la  Calice,  à  l'école  célèbre  de  Braga,  pour  y  suivre  ses  cours 
d'enseignement  secondaire.^  Après  l'installation  de  son  père  à  Bordeaux,  le 
jeune  Sanchez  continua  ses  études  supérieures,  jusqu'à  la  maîtrise  es  arts,  au 
Collège  de  Cuyenne  pendant  les  années  1565  à  1571,  où  il  conmiença  ses 
études  de  médecine.^  Puis  il  entreprit  un  voyage  en  Italie,  visitant  les  univer- 
sités du  nord  (Pise,  Bologne,  Padoue,  Venise,  Ferrare  et  Horence)  avant  de 
s'installer  chez  un  membre  de  sa  famille,  Duarte  Paulo,  à  Rome  où  il  acheva 
sa  première  formation  médicale  à  la  Faculté  de  la  Sapienza,  y  prenant 
connaissance  des  découvertes  anatomiques  de  Vésale,  de  Fallope,  et  de 
Columbo.^  Là,  il  fit  la  connaissance  du  célèbre  géomètre  jésuite,  Christophe 
Clavius,  à  qui  il  envoya  ses  premiers  écrits,  ses  Ohjectiones  et  Erotemata 
super  geomeîricas  Euclidis  Demonstrationes,  dont  le  manuscrit  a  malheureu- 
sement disparu. 

Sanchez  s 'étant  fait  immatriculer  à  la  faculté  de  médecine  de  Montpellier 
dès  octobre  1573,  fut  promu  bachelier  en  médecine  le  23  novembre  1573, 
sous  le  parrainage  du  professeur  François  Feynes,  reçut  sa  licence  en  avril,  et 
son  doctorat  en  juillet,  1574.  Carrière  brillante,  rapide!  Tout  de  suite  il 
présenta  sa  candidature  à  la  chaire  de  médecine  que  le  décès  de  François 
Feynes  avait  laissée  vacante  mais  la  chaire  fut  donnée  à  un  huguenot,  Antoine 
Saporta,  fils  de  l'ancien  professeur  et  chancelier  Jean  Saporta.  Déçu  dans  ses 
ambitions,  et  contraint  par  les  guerres  de  religion  à  quitter  cette  ville 
huguenote,  Sanchez  se  réfugia  à  Toulouse,  ville  catholique,  où  l'université 
était  surtout  célèbre  pour  ses  théologiens,  ses  juristes,  et  ses  philosophes.^ 
L'arrivée  de  Sanchez  à  Toulouse  fin  février,  début  mars  1575,  annonce  une 
période  de  recueillement  philosophique  très  intense  avant  qu'il  n'assume  ses 
fonctions  de  médecin  en  1 5  8 1 . 

L'inscription  sous  le  portrait  de  Sanchez  qu'on  trouve  encore  dans  la 
galerie  de  la  Faculté  de  médecine  de  Toulouse  nous  donne  des  renseignements 
précieux  sur  la  carrière  de  cet  homme  remarquable.  On  y  lit: 

Le  Tudéen,  Don  Francisco  Sanchez,  dit  le  Sceptique  (1550-1623),  Professeur 
Royal  de  Philosophie  et  de  Médecine  à  Toulouse,  Recteur  de  l'université  de  cette 
ville.  Doyen  de  la  Faculté  des  Arts  et  plus  tard  de  la  Faculté  de  Médecine. 

Quen  s'est-il  donc  passé  pour  qu'un  jeune  médecin  se  métamorphose  en 
philosophe  sceptique,  pour  qu'il  soit  entré  par  postulation  à  la  Faculté  des  Arts 
de  l'université  vers  1580,  et  qu'il  y  ait  donné  des  cours  de  philosophie?  Or,  les 
titres  de  Sanchez  lui  permettaient  d'enseigner  la  philosophie  tout  en  attendant 
d'être  nommé  médecin  et  professeur  dans  la  Faculté  de  Médecine.  Les  cours 
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de  médecine,  d'ailleurs,  consistaient  en  des  commentaires  très  savants  des 
textes  d'Hippocrate  et  de  Galien.  Un  nouvel  arrêt  (25  mars  1571)  ordonnait 
aux  deux  professeurs  de  la  Faculté  de  Médecine:  "oultre  les  leçons  publicques 
qu'ils  sont  tenus  continuer  au  temps  ordonné  par  les  statuts,  faire  deux 
anathomies  tous  les  ans  pour  le  moins  et  tous  aultres  exercices  de  leurs 
Facultés. "^^  Comme  Sanchez  avait  été  formé  par  un  disciple  de  Vésale  à 
Rome,  il  lui  fut  facile  de  donner  des  cours  d' anatomic. 

Consultons  son  premier  cours  de  philosophie,  donné  à  la  Faculté  des  Arts, 
et  qui  constitue  le  préambule  à  son  traité,  le  De  Divinatione  Per  Somnum  ad 
Aristotelem,  paru  à  Lyon  en  1576.  Ce  traité,  dirigé  contre  Jérôme  Cardan, 
nous  donne  une  idée  de  son  itinéraire  philosophique  traversé  entre  les  années 
1575  et  158 1 ,  date  de  la  publication  du  Quod  nihil  scitur,  bien  que  ce  traité-ci 
fût  déjà  rédigé  dès  1574.1^ 

Depuis  longtemps  nous  avions  résolu  de  nous  taire  et  de  nous  livrer  en  silence  et 
pour  nous  mêmes  à  la  philosophie,  plutôt  que  de  déraisonner  ouvertement  avec 
tant  d'insensés,  d'avérer  à  tous  notre  folie  par  ses  disputes,  ses  leçons  publiques 
conmie  aussi  par  ses  ouvrages:  et  qui  pis  est,  peut-être,  si  du  moins,  il  en  advient 
ainsi,  d'entraîner  autrui  dans  la  même  folie. 

Qu'est-ce  autre  chose  notre  savoir,  en  effet,  qu'une  confiance  téméraire  jointe 
à  une  ignorance  absolue?  Ou  qui  ose  prétendre  connaître  à  fond  quelque  chose  de 
ce  que  renferme  le  sein  immense  de  la  nature,  au  milieu  enfin,  d'une  obscurité  et 
de  ténèbres  si  profondes?  alors  que  maîtres  et  disciples  s'accordent  si  peu?  alors 
que  notre  esprit  est  si  misérable  et  si  faible?  alors  que  tant  de  difficultés  le  cernent 
et  l'écrasent  de  toute  part?'^ 

Cependant,  poussé  par  la  considération  de  son  devoir  et  de  sa  charge, 
Sanchez  décida  alors  d'être  "fou  avec  les  autres  ou,  si  nous  sommes  seuls  à 
déraisonner,  nous  mesurer  à  la  folie  des  autres."*^  Tout  comme  Montaigne 
dans  sa  tour,  ou  Descartes  dans  son  "poêle,"  Sanchez  se  livra  à  de  longues 
méditations  sur  le  problème  de  la  connaissance:  "Je  lisais  les  préceptes  des 
anciens,  je  sondais  les  pensées  de  mes  contemporains."^"^  Mais  nulle  part  il  ne 
trouve  de  réponse  satisfaisante,  car  l'aristotélisme  dominait  encore  toute  la 
pensée  scientifique  et  religieuse.  Sanchez  se  lança  avec  toute  la  fougue  de  sa 
jeunesse  dans  la  lutte  contre  le  dogmatisme.  Se  modelant  sur  Caméade,  ce 
dialecticien  remarquable  et  défenseur  de  la  doctrine  probabiliste,  Sanchez 
n'hésita  pas  à  accabler  cette  prétendue  science  des  Aristotéliciens  avec  tout 
l'arsenal  des  arguments  sceptiques.  Pour  lui  la  connaissance  demeure  relative 
car  le  critère  de  la  vérité  est  purement  subjectif.  La  règle  suffisante  pour  la  vie 
pratique  sera  la  probabilité.  Or  le  probabilisme,  tel  que  Cicéron  le  présente 
dans  le  Lucullus,  est  une  doctrine  qui  convient  au  sage  et  qui  est  la  plus 
favorable  aux  progrès  dans  les  sciences:  "Sic  quidquid  acciderit  specie  pro- 
babile,  si  nihil  se  offeret  quod  sit  probabilitati  illi  contrarium,  utetur  eo 
sapiens,  ac  sic  omnis  ratio  vitae  gubemabitur"  (Academica  II,  31).  Ainsi  la 
pensée  philosophique  de  Sanchez,  comme  nous  allons  voir,  renforce  et 
confirme  sa  pensée  scientifique. 
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Les  écrits  philosophiques  de  Sanchez  qui  nous  sont  parvenus  ne  sont  pas 
nombreux.  Au  début  de  1578  il  fit  paraître  le  Carmen  de  Cometa  anni  1577 y 
composé  contre  le  Discours  sur  ce  que  menace  devoir  advenir  la  comète 
apparue  à  Lyon  de  12  de  ce  mois  de  Novembre  de  1577  de  François  Junctini .  Il 
fit  publier  ensuite  à  Lyon  en  1581  son  Quod  nihil  scitur  sur  lequel  repose 
principalement  sa  renommée.  Ses  autres  écrits  philosophiques  ne  furent 
publiés  qu'après  sa  mort,  à  Toulouse,  dans  ses  Opera  medica  de  1636,  grâce 
aux  soins  de  ses  deux  fils  et  de  son  élève,  Raymond  Delassus.  Ces  traités 
philosophiques  sont  le  De  longitudine  et  brevitate  vitae  liber,  le  In  librum 
Aristotelis  Physiognomicon  commentarius ,  et  le  De  Divinatione  per  somnum 
adAristotelem.  D'autres  écrits  philosophiques  furent  projetés,  tel  leD^  modo 
sciendi,  dont  Sanchez  fait  mention  à  la  fin  du  Quod  nihil  scitur  mais  les 
manuscrits  furent  perdus  ou  ne  virent  jamais  le  jour. 

Oeuvre  philosophique  dont  la  minceur  surprend  et  qui  est  attribuable, 
peut-être,  aux  exigences  de  son  double  emploi  comme  professeur  à  la  Faculté 
des  Arts  et  médecin  à  THôtel-Dieu  de  Toulouse  (il  y  fut  nommé  en  janvier 
1582  et  resta  pendant  trente  ans  au  service  de  l'hôpital  charitable).  Nous 
savons  que  Sanchez  devint  professeur  à  la  Faculté  des  Arts  au  début  de  l'année 
1585,  la  chaire  de  philosophie  lui  ayant  été  attribuée  par  postulation.^^ 
Comme  Joaquim  Serrâo  nous  l'indique,  Sanchez  resta  "vingt-sept  ans  titu- 
laire de  sa  chaire  de  Philosophie  et  y  acquit  un  immense  prestige. "^^  Ce  fut 
seulement  après  la  mort  de  son  compatriote.  Manuel  Alveres,  que  Sanchez 
entra  dans  la  Faculté  de  Médecine,  en  1612,  comme  titulaire  de  la  seconde 
chaire  d'Hygiène  et  Thérapeutique.*^  L'énorme  corpus  de  ses  oeuvres  médi- 
cales témoigne  de  son  intérêt  pour  les  sciences  pragmatiques  qui  correspon- 
drait à  ses  préoccupations  philosophiques.  Galéniste  enthousiaste,  Sanchez 
n'hésitera  pas,  cependant,  à  critiquer  son  maître  au  nom  de  l'expérience.*^ 
Ainsi,  dans  son  commentaire  sur  le  De  Pulsibus  de  Galien,  Sanchez  avertit  ses 
étudiants:  "Cum  vero  tota  controversia  sit  de  facto  non  de  iure,  rationibus,  non 
pugnandum  esset,  sed  experimento"  {Opera  medica,  1636,  p.  589). 

En  effet,  les  fondements  de  tout  son  enseignement  médical  reposent  sur  un 
système  de  pensée  sceptique  où  toute  hypothèse  est  rejetée  si  elle  ne  s'accorde 
point  avec  l'observation  et  l'expérience.  Rappelons  toujours  que  Sanchez 
travaille  dans  les  limites  des  données  scientifiques  de  son  époque.  Mais  il 
brûle  du  désir  d'unir  la  médecine  à  la  philosophie  et  en  parle  en  ces  termes 
dans  son  traité.  De  Longitudine  et  Brevitate  Vitae  liber.  "Ultimo  denique,  ut 
!  Medicinam  Philosophiae  conjungamus,  qua  maxime  ratione  vita  hominis 
I  produci  possit,  generalibus  quibusdam  praeceptis  docebimus"  (in  Opera 
medica,  p.  14). 

Le  Quod  nihil  scitur  reste,  cependant,  l'oeuvre  essentielle  pour  compren- 

I  dre  la  pensée  sanchésienne.  La  controverse  qui  s'était  élevée  en  Allemagne 

après  la  parution  de  la  cinquième  édition  à  Stettin  en  1665,  sous  le  titre 

paradoxal,  Sanchez  aliquid  sciens ,  éclaire  l'importance  de  ce  petit  traité  dans 

la  restauration  du  scepticisme  moderne,  importance  que  Bay  le  avait  reconnue 
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dans  son  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique.  Le  savant  allemand,  Daniel 
Hartnack,  fit  accompagner  le  texte  du  Quod  nihil  scitur  d'amples  notes  et 
commentaires  qui  servaient  à  réfuter  totalement  les  thèses  de  Sanchez,  utili- 
sant les  arguments  contre  le  scepticisme  empruntés  à  Aristote,  à  Cicéron  et  à 
saint  Augustin,  dont  la  célèbre  formule  -  "Qui  dubitat:  an  aliquid  scire 
contingat;  se  dubitare  non  dubitat"  -  donnera  lieu  aux  arguments  avancés  par 
Descartes  dans  le  Discours  de  la  Méthode  et  les  Méditations  métaphysiques. 
Tout  comme  Montaigne  au  début  de  "l'Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond,"  et 
plus  particulièrement  au  début  de  l'essai  "De  l'expérience,"  Sanchez  s'atta- 
que à  la  notion  même  de  "science,"  commentant  ainsi  la  première  phrase  de  la 
Métaphysique  d' Aristote: 

Le  désir  de  savoir  est  inné  à  l'homme.  [Mais,  dit  Sanchez,]  "Tous  les  hommes 
veulent  savoir;  quelques-uns  seulement  savent  vouloir;  un  plus  petit  nombre 
encore  parviennent  à  savoir.  Pour  moi,  je  n'ai  pas  eu  plus  d'heur  que  les  autres. 
Dès  mon  enfance,  je  me  suis  appliqué  à  l'étude  de  la  nature  et  je  m'informais 
minutieusement  de  toutes  choses.  Au  début,  mon  esprit  avide  de  savoir  se 
contentait  de  toute  nourriture  qu'on  lui  présentait,  quelle  qu'elle  fût;  mais  au  bout 
de  peu  de  temps,  il  fut  pris  d'indigestion  et  se  mit  à  tout  rejeter.  Je  cherchai  alors 
ce  que  je  pourrais  bien  lui  offrir  qu'il  fût  capable  de  comprendre  parfaitement  et 
dont  il  pût  tirer  pleinement  profit;  mais  personne  ne  pouvait  combler  mon  souhait. 
Je  retournais  les  dires  des  anciens;  je  sondais  les  pensées  des  contemporains;  ils 
me  répondaient  de  même;  mais  je  n'y  trouvais  rien  absolument  qui  pût  me 
satisfaire.  Quelques-uns,  je  l'avoue,  me  montraient  une  ombre  de  vérité;  mais  je 
n'en  trouvai  aucun  qui  pût  me  déclarer  franchement  et  sans  réserves  quel  juge- 
ment on  devait  porter  sur  les  choses.  Je  rentrai  donc  en  moi-même,  et  révoquant 
toutes  les  opinions  en  doute,  comme  si  aucune  n'eût  jamais  été  exprimée  par 
personne,  je  me  mis  à  examiner  les  choses  en  elles-mêmes;  ce  qui  est  la  vraie 
méthode  du  savoir."^^ 

Histoire  d'une  déception  intellectuelle  que  Descartes  racontera  pareille- 
ment au  début  de  son  Discours  de  la  Méthode: 

J'ai  été  nourri  aux  lettres  dès  mon  enfance,  et,  pource  qu'on  me  persuadait  que, 
par  leur  moyen,  on  pouvait  acquérir  une  connaissance  claire  et  assurée  de  tout  ce 
qui  est  utile  à  la  vie,  j'avais  un  extrême  désir  de  les  apprendre.  Mais,  sitôt  que 
j'eus  achevé  tout  ce  cours  d'études,  au  bout  duquel  on  a  coutume  d'être  reçu  au 
rang  des  doctes,  je  changeai  entièrement  d'opinion.  Car  je  me  trouvais  embarras- 
sé de  tant  de  doutes  et  d'erreurs,  qu'il  me  semblait  n'avoir  fait  autre  profit,  en 
tâchant  de  m'instruire,  sinon  que  j'avais  découvert  de  plus  en  plus  mon 
ignorance.  ^° 

Descartes  part  en  voyage  par  la  suite,  dans  le  but  de  trouver  "dans  le  grand 
livre  du  monde,"  la  réponse  à  ses  doutes,  mais  il  trouvera,  en  considérant  les 
moeurs  d'autres  hommes  "quasi  autant  de  diversité  qu'il  avait  fait  auparavant 
entre  les  opinions  des  philosophes"  (p.  10).  Ce  fut  alors  qu'il  prit  larésolution, 
tout  comme  Sanchez,  "de  ne  chercher  plus  d'autre  science,  que  celle  qui  se 
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'^pourrait  trouver  en  moi-même"  (p.  9).  Chez  Descartes  le  doute  universel, 
voire  hyperbolique,  est  une  étape  nécessaire  de  la  conscience  passant  de 
Terreur  à  la  certitude  subjective. 

Il  faut  bien  comprendre  que  ce  qui  anime  les  réflexions  philosophiques  d'un 
Sanchez  et  d'un  E)escartes,  c'est  le  désir  de  trouver  une  véritable  méthode  sur 
laquelle  fonder  des  bases  indiscutables  de  la  science.^*  Devant  l'échec  de 
l'aristotélisme,  il  devint  nécessaire  d'avoir  recours  à  un  autre  système  de 
pensée  pour  expliquer  la  nature  des  choses.  Or,  pour  Descartes  les  vérités 
mathématiques  offraient  un  moyen  de  s'évader  du  scepticisme  et  de  construire 
une  science  certaine.  Mais  cette  voie  ne  convenait  pas  à  Sanchez  qui,  dans  une 
lettre  envoyée  à  Clavius,  en  parle  dans  ces  termes: 


i 


1^ 


J'avais  parcouru  le  champ  de  la  Physique  et  de  la  Métaphysique,  et  n'y  avais  pas 
trouvé  la  vérité.  Comme  je  continuais  à  m'informer  à  son  sujet,  certains  me 
répondirent  qu'elle  avait  établi  sa  demeure  dans  une  région  intermédiaire  entre  la 
nature  et  le  monde  transcendant,  c'est-à-dire  dans  le  domaine  des  mathématiques. 
J'accours  donc  à  ce  domaine  avec  joie  et  curiosité.  Mais  un  général  éprouvé, 
lorsqu'il  voit  grandes  ouvertes  les  portes  d'une  ville  ennemie,  ne  s'y  introduit  pas 
témérairement;  il  soupçonne  des  embûches,  fait  tout  examiner  par  des  éclaireurs, 
et  sonde  tous  les  recoins;  ou,  quand  il  envahit  une  province  ennemie,  il  ne  laisse 
derrière  lui  aucun  ouvrage  fortifié  sans  le  détruire  et  le  raser;  de  même,  en 
abordant  le  terrain  des  mathématiques,  je  me  suis  mis  à  hésiter,  à  redouter  de  tous 
les  côtés  la  ruse;  je  m'entourai  de  soupçons  et  de  défiance.  Bien  m'en  a  pris;  sans 
cela  je  serais  tombé  dans  une  multitude  de  pièges,  de  fosses  dont  est  creusé  le 
terrain  des  mathématiques;  elles  ne  sont  pas  si  nombreuses  et  si  vastes  que  dans  la 
physique  ou  la  métaphysique;  mais  elles  sont  par  là-même  plus  difficiles  à  éviter 
et  plus  redoutables. 


Selon  Sanchez,  les  mathématiques  ne  peuvent  pas  fournir  le  modèle  de  la 
science,  car  leurs  démonstrations  ne  sont  point  indubitables,  ni  exemptes 
d'erreur.  Tout  compte  fait,  les  théorèmes  mathématiques  sont  établis  sur  des 
propositions  hypothétiques  et  non  pas  sur  des  données  empiriques. 

Dans  son  Quod  nihil  scitur  Sanchez  avance  beaucoup  plus  loin  que  Mon- 
taigne, par  exemple,  sur  la  voie  de  l'empirisme  sceptique,  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
étonnant  si  l'on  considère  les  paroles  de  Sextus  Empiricus  sur  la  différence 
entre  la  médecine  empirique  et  le  scepticisme.^^  Il  veut  prouver  que  la 
proposition  dogmatique  SCIENTIA  EST  REI  PERFECTA  COGNITIO,  qui 
se  réclame  des  méthodes  scolastiques  de  la  définition  et  de  la  démonstration, 
ne  peut  être  réalisée.  Aussi  Sanchez  combattra-t-il  ces  docteurs  qui  construi- 
sent une  science  purement  verbale,  les  condamnant  sévèrement  pour  leurs 
subtilités  dialectiques: 

En  quel  labyrinthe  de  mots  nous  entraînent-ils,  loin  de  tout  fondement  de  vérité! 
On  ne  saurait  ainsi  parvenir  à  la  connaissance  de  la  nature,  à  l'intelligence  des 
choses  réelles;  ce  sont  des  choses  nouvelles  et  fictives  dont  ils  nous  expliquent  la 
structure;  mais  il  est  impossible  à  l'esprit  d'en  obtenir  l'intelligence.  Comment 
avoir  l'intelligence  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas?^^ 
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Et  Sanchez  de  citer  comme  exemples  de  ces  objets  d'une  science  verbale 
"les  atomes  de  Démocrite,  les  Idées  de  Platon,  les  Nombres  de  Pythagore,  les 
Universaux  d'Aristote,  l'Intellect  agent  ...  ."^^  Car,  pour  lui,  ce  sont  "des 
attrape-nigauds  par  où  ces  auteurs  font  croire  qu'ils  ont  découvert  des  choses 
inconnues  et  les  secrets  de  la  Nature. "^^ 

Pour  Sanchez,  sceptique  académique,  la  connaissance  humaine  est  établie 
sur  les  données  des  sens,  qui  ne  révèlent  que  les  qualités  extérieures,  ou  au 
mieux,  les  accidents.  Néanmoins  le  sujet  connaissant  peut  espérer  avoir  une 
connaissance  imparfaite  des  choses  par  les  moyens  de  l'expérience  et  du 
jugement  ("experimentum  iudiciumque").  "Aucun  des  deux,"  nous  dit  San- 
chez à  la  fin  de  son  traité,  "ne  peut  se  soutenir  sans  l'autre:  quel  usage  et  quel 
emploi  on  doit  faire  de  chacun  d'eux,  c'est  ce  que  nous  exposerons  plus 
amplement  dans  un  prochain  livre  qui  est  en  préparation.  En  attendant,  il  est 
visible  que  nous  ne  savons  rien."^^  C'est  donc  grâce  à  la  méthode  empirique 
que  l'homme  peut  atteindre  une  certaine  perception  des  choses.  Le  Quod nihil 
sciîur  se  termine,  paradoxalement,  par  la  promesse  de  fonder  une  science 
assurée  et  l'annonce  d'un  traité  de  méthode  qui,  malheureusement,  ne  nous 
est  point  parvenu. 

Ainsi  le  scepticisme  académique  de  Sanchez,  tout  comme  le  scepticisme 
interrogatif  de  Montaigne,  et  le  doute  hyperbolique  de  Descartes,  est  positif  à 
la  longue:  le  doute  est  un  point  de  départ,  une  démarche  préliminaire  de 
l'esprit  pour  saisir  le  réel,  avant  d'élaborer  une  méthode.  Le  "Quid?"  par 
lequel  Sanchez  terminait  ses  traités  médicaux  et  philosophiques  fait  écho  au 
"Que  sais-je?"  de  Montaigne  et  laisse  le  champ  libre  aux  spéculations  de  la 
raison  discursive.  De  même  le  doute  universel  chez  Descartes  est  une  machine 
à  détecter  l'évidence,  une  négation  méthodique  pour  trouver  la  vérité. ^^ 

Pour  conclure,  en  proclamant  que  l'homme  ne  peut  rien  savoir,  Sanchez 
affirme  que  la  science,  comme  connaissance  absolue  et  parfaite,  n'existe 
qu'en  Dieu.  Déjà,  dans  sa  lettre  à  Clavius,  il  avait  écrit: 

Je  passe  sur  un  premier  point:  c'est  que  les  études  mathématiques  méritent  à  peine 
le  nom  de  sciences;  car  les  sciences  font  appel  aux  sens  plutôt  qu'à  l'esprit;  c'est 
de  là  qu'elles  tirent  leur  certitude,  s'il  est  ici  bas  quelque  chose  de  certain.  La 
science  véritable,  en  effet,  c'est  de  connaître  Dieu  d'abord,  puis  la  nature  qui  lui 
est  soumise:  la  connaître  du  dedans  et  du  dehors,  conmie  on  dit,  ou  comme  dit 
Aristote,  connaître  une  chose  par  ses  causes. ^^ 

A  maintes  reprises  dans  le  Quod  nihil  scitur  et  dans  ses  autres  traités 
philosophiques,  Sanchez  souligne  la  nescience  de  l'homme  comparée  à  la 
science  de  Dieu.  Echos  de  Nicolas  de  Cuse,  disent  certains  critiques,  parmi 
eux  Emilien  Senchet.^^  Nous  croyons  plutôt,  d'après  nos  propres  recherches^ 
que  Sanchez  suit  la  doctrine  de  la  Nouvelle  Académie,  comme  il  l'indique  à  li| 
fin  de  son  traité  médical.  In  librum  Galeni  depulsibus  ad  tyrones  commenta- 
rii:  "Quae  tamen  iudicanda  aliis  relinquimus,  et  Academicorum  more 
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affirmantes,  cuique  liberam  eligendi  potestatem  concedimus"  (p.  606).  Or,  le 
scepticisme  académique,  par  son  accent  sur  le  phénomène,  sur  la  subjectivité 
de  la  représentation,  ne  nie  pas  l'existence  de  l'objet  en  soi,  et  admet  une 
transcendance.  Ainsi,  dans  son  Quod  nihil  scitur,  avec  des  accents  qui 
rappellent  l'apologétique  pascalienne,  Sanchez  évoquera  la  disproportion 
entre  l'homme  et  Dieu: 

Quam  si  perfectam  [cognitionem]  haberet,  Deo  similis  esset,  imo  Deus  ipse.  Nec 
enim  perfecte  cognoscere  potest  quis,  quae  non  creavit . . .  Imperfectus  autem  et 
miser  homunculus  quomodo  cognosce!  alia,  qui  seipsum  non  nosse  potest,  qui  in 
se  est,  et  secum?  (p.  30) 

En  effet,  il  existe  au  delà  du  monde  phénoménal  une  réalité  transcendante 
qui,  pour  le  sceptique  chrétien,  est  Dieu.  Reprenant  à  son  compte  le  célèbre 
texte  de  V Exode  dans  lequel  Moïse  demande  à  Yahweh  son  nom,  et  où  Dieu 
répond  "Je  suis  celui  qui  suis,"  Sanchez  dira  dans  son  traité  De  longitudine  et 
breviîate  viîae,  où  il  examine  la  pensée  d'Aristote  sur  la  génération  et  sur  la 
mort:  "Ego  sum  qui  sum.  Esse  Dei  non  tempore  mensuratur,  sed  totum 
praesens  totum  simul  est."^*  Dieu,  pour  Sanchez,  est  infini,  intemporel, 
immensurable,  et  surtout  incompréhensible.  Il  faut  donc  renoncer  à  cette  belle 
raison  humaine,  trop  incertaine,  trop  contradictoire,  pour  parvenir  à  la  vraie 
connaissance  qui  repose  en  Dieu.  Sanchez  dit  "Le  Sceptique"  ne  manquera 
presque  jamais  de  terminer  ses  traités  médicaux  et  philosophiques  par  la  prière 
"Laus  Deo  Virginique  Mariae,"  et  sa  piété,  sa  dévotion  chrétienne  sont 
attestées  par  son  disciple  Raymond  Delassus.  Le  sceptique  chrétien  reconnaît 
les  limites  de  sa  raison,  et  s'incline,  humblement,  devant  le  mystère  d'un  Dieu 
caché. 
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Language  and  the  Struggle  of  Identity  in 
Paradise  Regained 


MICHAEL  NORTH 


Milton's  basic  monism,  his  unwillingness  to  separate  soul  and  body,  spirit 
and  matter,  stands  behind  his  close  identification  of  language  and  character. 
The  famous  assertion  in  the  Apology  that  he  who  would  write  well  "ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem"  is  more  than  just  an  opinion  about  the  proper 
preparation  for  a  poet.  It  is  an  assertion  that  words  and  character  are  one,  that, 
as  the  Lady  in  Comus  artlessly  puts  it,  "none/But  such  as  are  good  men  can 
give  good  things  ...  ."^  Before  the  Fall,  Adam  is  such  a  man,  eloquent  of  his 
creator,  because  God  has  bestowed  "Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair 
...  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms"  (P.L. VIII. 221,  223).  But  with  the 
Fall,  words  and  the  things  they  signify  are  separated,  and  Adam  and  Eve  come 
to  resemble  Satan,  for  whom  speech  is  a  mask,  a  concealment  of  character  and 
not  a  true  expression  of  it.^ 

Part  of  Christ's  task  in  Paradise  Regained  is  to  begin  the  repair  of  language 
through  Christian  eloquence.  Therefore,  one  of  the  key  issues  of  his  debate 
with  Satan  is  over  the  nature  of  language  and  especially  its  relationship  to 
character.  The  issue  has  a  particular  importance  for  Christ  that  it  can  have  for 
no  one  else,  for  Christ  discovers  the  secret  of  his  identity  first  through  his  own 
words,  and  then  through  the  words  of  others.  It  is  "By  words  at  times  cast 
forth"  (1.228)  that  Jesus  begins  to  manifest  himself  as  the  promised  Redeem- 
er, and  his  life  before  baptism  is  one  of  self-investigation,  of  matching  himself 
to  predictions.  In  a  strange  way,  he  learns  about  himself  from  his  own  speech, 
at  the  temple,  for  example,  where  he  goes  "to  propose/What  might  improve 
my  knowledge"  or  that  of  the  teachers  (1.212).  Reading  the  prophets,  he 
receives  the  unique  revelation,  "of  whom  they  spake/I  am"  (1.262-263). 
Christ  makes  an  assertion  of  eternal  identity  echoing  God's  "I  am  that  I  am"  at 
the  moment  he  discovers,  through  reading,  that  he  is  the  Redeemer  promised 
in  scripture. 

Christ  is  therefore  in  the  singular  position  of  being  both  messenger  and 
message,  as  what  Boyd  M .  Berry  calls  "an  acting  message."^  He  is  himself  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  God's 
purpose  in  sending  him  to  earth  is  to  "verify  that  solenm  message"  as  well  as 
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the  one  delivered  to  Mary  (1.134).  Christ's  task  on  earth  is  to  proclaim 
himself,  to  preach  the  salvation  that  he  represents,  and  his  tactical  problem  is 
how  to  "Publish  his  Godlike  office  now  mature  ..."  (1. 188).  The  redundancies 
of  the  baptismal  scene  emphasize  Christ's  identity  with  the  message  he  has 
been  sent  to  announce.  Christ  hears  himself  proclaimed  by  John,  "mee  him 
(for  it  was  shown  him  so  from  Heaven)/Mee  him,"  just  as  the  Father's  voice 
pronounces  "me  his,/Mee  his  beloved  Son  ..."  (1.275-276,  284-285).  This 
scene  is  a  complex  of  matching  and  doubling,  with  God's  voice  repeating  and 
validating  John's  proclamation,  and  Christ  doubling  the  assertion  of  identity 
each  time  as  if  to  match  it  with  what  he  feels  of  himself.  As  in  Christ's  reading 
of  scripture,  there  is  an  elaborate,  redundant  matching  of  words  to  character,  a 
process  of  discovery  and  enunciation  at  once. 

Even  after  this  enunciation,  however,  Christ  begins  his  wanderings  in 
puzzlement: 

while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears, 
111  sorting  with  my  present  state  compar'd.  (1. 199-201) 

His  struggle  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  to  match  what  he  feels  to  what  he  hears, 
to  learn  more  about  his  identity  even  as  Satan  does,  from  his  own  arguments."^ 
In  the  very  process  of  arguing  and  asserting  himself  against  temptation,  Christ 
clarifies  his  identity,  using  as  his  basic  assumption  the  unity  of  language  and 
character.  Satan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dualist,  basing  all  his  arguments  on 
the  disparity  between  words  and  deeds,  language  and  speakers.  His  most 
insidious  method  of  attack  is  to  separate  Christ  from  his  own  words,  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  prophecy  and  identity  so  as  to  pervert  and  prevent  Christ's 
office.  All  of  Satan's  temptations  can  be  seen  as  temptations  to  accept  a 
definition  of  language  as  a  provisional  thing,  and  all  of  his  attacks  on  Christ 
strike  at  language  first,  as  a  way  of  destroying  the  messenger  by  distorting  his 
message. 

The  first  temptation,  that  of  the  stones,  shows  clearly  how  the  question  of 
language  is  central  to  the  struggle  between  Satan  and  Christ.  Wlien  Christ 
scorns  the  physical  bread  that  Satan  invites  him  to  create  in  favor  of  the  food 
that  sustained  Moses  in  the  desert,  "each  Word/Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
God"  (1.349-350),  he  is  actually  confirming  his  own  identity  as  the  Word  of 
God,  an  identity  cast  into  doubt  by  Satan's  aspersion  "if  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God  ..."  (1.342).  The  Word  is  God's  promise  delivered  to  the  wandering 
Israelites  in  the  form  of  manna,  and  therefore,  typologically,  the  Gospel  as 
well,  and  ultimately  Christ  himself,  who  takes  the  place  of  manna  in  the 
Christian  world. ^  When  Christ  says  "Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me 
distrust"  (1.355),  he  speaks  as  any  Christian,  who  can  repose  in  the  truthful- 
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ness  of  God* s  word,  but  also  in  his  own  unique  character,  because  Satan  has 
attacked  the  basis  of  that  character  by  questioning  the  recent  proclamation  of 
Christ's  identity.  Christ  does  not  distrust  God,  "Knowing  who  I  am  ..." 
(1.356).  The  distrust  that  Satan  suggests  is  not  just  of  God's  providence  but  of 
Christ's  special  office.  His  aspersions  demean  both  God's  word,  the  proc- 
lamation, and  God's  Word,  Christ  himself. 

In  refuting  these  aspersions,  Christ  also  presents  one  of  the  basic  contrasts 
of  the  poem,  that  between  God's  unity  and  Satan's  multiplicity.  The  issue  of 
pagan  oracles  is  not  just  a  commonplace  Milton  happens  to  take  up,  but  is  his 
way  of  dramatizing  the  contrast  between  the  singleness  of  the  Word  in  the 
mouth  of  God  and  the  multiplicity  of  Satan,  who  exists  as  "a  liar  in  four 
hundred  mouths  ..."  (1.428).  Satan  is  the  false  word  in  the  mouths  of  liars  as 
Christ  is  the  true  one  in  God's  mouth.  Christ  says  "lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy 
food,"  and  shows  how  Satan  feeds  others  with  lies,  as  the  force  behind  false 
oracles.  But  Satan  cleverly  accepts  this  rebuke,  debasing  himself  as  he  will 
later  in  the  poem,  in  order  to  win  a  rhetorical  point.  He  admits  to  having  been  a 
tool  of  God  in  the  trial  of  Job,  and  to  having  "glibb'd  with  lies"  the  tongues  of 
the  prophets  of  Ahab,  but  he  does  so  only  to  reassert  the  distrust  of  God's  word 
that  is  his  constant  theme  in  this  temptation. 

Satan  does  this  by  attacking  the  reliability  of  language.  First,  he  argues  for  a 
conception  of  truth  that  makes  it  merely  words: 

What  wonder  then  if  I  delight  to  hear 

Her  dictates  from  thy  mouth?  most  men  admire 

Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore:  permit  me 

To  hear  thee  when  I  come  (since  no  man  comes) 

And  talk  at  least,  though  I  despair  to  attain.  (1.481-485) 

With  great  suavity,  Satan  makes  the  truth  into  "talk  at  least,"  as  if  there  were 
some  benefit  from  the  words  alone,  even  if  they  make  no  marie  on  the 
character.  Here  he  is  acting  as  truth's  parasite,  feeding  from  the  words  only. 
The  final  twist  he  gives  this  role,  however,  is  to  use  it  to  debase  the  words 
themselves: 

Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise  and  pure. 

Suffers  the  Hypocrite  or  Atheous  Priest 

To  tread  his  Sacred  Courts,  and  minister 

About  his  Altar,  handling  holy  things. 

Praying  or  vowing,  and  vouchsaf  d  his  voice 

To  Balaam  Reprobate,  a  Prophet  yet 

Inspired;  disdain  not  such  access  to  me.  (1.486-492) 

Of  course,  Satan  has  aheady  had  such  access  in  the  case  of  Job.  Christ  well 
knows,  and  has  admitted  himself,  that  the  Father  has  allowed  the  hypocrite  to 
handle  holy  things.  Satan,  however,  wants  to  use  this  idea  as  a  weapon,  still 
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suggesting  distrust  by  making  liars  of  those  who  "minister"  and  "vow"  on 
God's  behalf.  His  argument  is  that  God's  voice  is  a  thing  indiscriminately 
scattered  among  many  mouths,  some  truthful,  some  not,  and  is  thus  no  more 
sure  than  the  pagan  oracles.  Satan's  own  doubt  of  God's  "Sovran  voice"  is 
apparent  when  he  hears  it  declare  Christ's  identity,  but  is  still  not  convinced 
"Who  this  is  ..."  (1.84,  91).  This  kind  of  doubt  is  also  a  danger  to  men,  as 
Milton  shows  when  it  momentarily  infects  Mary,  Andrew,  and  Simon  in 
Book  II.  It  is  even  dangerous  to  Christ,  who  begins  his  wanderings  anxiously 
matching  his  inward  feelings  with  what  has  been  said  of  him.  Satan  tries  to 
enlarge  these  doubts  by  painting  a  picture  of  God  as  a  tactical  user  of  speech, 
not  someone  who  utters  a  single  Word,  but  someone  whose  words  are 
promiscuously  scattered  over  the  earth,  whose  voice  may  come  to  John,  or 
even  to  Christ,  without  implying  any  particular  exaltation. 

Milton  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  argument  with  a  redundancy.  When 
Christ  hears  the  Father's  voice  proclaim  his  identity,  it  is  "Audibly  heard  from 
Heav'n  ..."  (1.284).  The  redundancy,  like  all  the  doublings  and  repetitions  in 
this  passage,  seems  a  form  of  emphasis  and  a  mimicry  of  the  echo  that  Christ 
feels  in  himself  as  the  proclaimer  speaks.  The  message  is  both  audible, 
resonating  in  the  open  air,  and  heard,  resonating  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  The 
directness  of  the  revelation  and  the  answer  it  finds  in  the  subject  insure  its 
truth.  There  is  a  direct  correspondence  between  God's  words  and  Christ's 
character,  and  thus  between  Christ's  own  words  and  holy  truth.  Satan's 
attempt  to  devalue  the  proclamation  of  Christ's  identity  by  diluting  the  truth  of 
proclamations  in  general  fails  because  Christ's  experience  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  so  direct,  because  Christ  knows  himself  to  be  the  antithesis  of  those  priests 
who  only  handle  holy  things  without  being  holy  themselves.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  Book  I,  Satan  retires  "with  gray  dissimulation,"  while  Christ  stands 
composed,  with  "unalter'd  brow." 

The  verbal  struggle  over  the  nature  of  language  that  takes  place  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  temptation  continues  into  the  later  books.  Though  the 
struggle  is  one  that  might  involve  anyone,  as  it  involves  all  those  who  witness 
Christ's  baptism,  it  begins  in  subsequent  books  to  concern  Christ  more 
specifically  in  his  role  as  mediator.  It  especially  concerns  Christ's  function  as 
prophet.  Milton  gives  the  prophetic  function  two  parts  in  the  Christian 
Doctrine:  "the  promulgation  of  divine  truth"  and  "the  illumination  of  the 
understanding."^  That  is,  Christ  declares  what  is  true,  and  clears  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  hear  him  so  that  they  can  receive  the  truth.  The 
importance  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  in  this  has  been  stressed  by  Merritt 
Hughes,  Arnold  Stein,  John  Steadman,  and  others.^  As  Christ  says,  his 
function  is  "By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, /And  make  persua- 
sion do  the  work  of  fear  ..."  (1.222-223).  This  persuasion  will  not  rely  on 
clever  arguments  but  on  the  simple  expression  of  the  virtues  of  the  speaker.  It 
therefore  depends  on  the  absolute  identification  of  the  speaker's  words  and  his 
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character.  As  Milton  says  in  the  Apology,  "they  express  nature  best,  who  in 
their  lives  least  wander  from  her  safe  leading  ...  ."^ 

Satan  shows  by  his  flattery  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  Book  III  that  he 
understands  this  principle: 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due,  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape,  (in.9-1 1) 

Yet,  in  the  course  of  the  second  temptation,  in  which  Satan  offers  the  various 
satisfactions  and  glories  of  the  world,  he  attempts  to  separate  action  and 
words,  words  and  "heart,"  in  order  to  pervert  Christ's  office  as  prophet.  Satan 
follows  in  this  the  general  outlines  of  his  earlier  argument  that  the  character  of 
the  person  who  "ministers"  is  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the  ministry.  His 
offer  of  food  to  Christ  in  Book  II  is  an  echo  of  the  food  imagery  with  which 
that  argument  is  expressed  in  Book  I.  Satan  does  not  understand  why  Christ 
should  refuse  this  food  not  "proffer 'd  by  an  Enemy,  though  who/Would 
scruple  that,  with  want  opprest?"  (11.330-331).  Satan's  claim  is  that  a  gift 
cannot  be  tainted  by  its  giver,  but  Christ  counts  these  "specious  gifts  no  gifts 
but  guiles"  (11.391).  Like  the  lady  in  Comus,  he  turns  down  a  gift  because  he 
knows  that  good  things  proceed  only  from  good  men. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  unifying  principle  behind  all  of  Christ's  renunciations  in 
the  second  temptation,  that  he  will  accept  a  gift  "Thereafter  as  I  like/The 
giver"  (11.321).  His  characteristic  retort  to  Satan's  offers  is  a  retort  against 
their  source,  as  when  he  deprecates  Satan's  offer  of  the  world's  glory  as 
coming  from  those  "Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise"  (III. 56). 
Satan  asserts  that  the  source  of  praise  should  be  indifferent,  especially  to  the 
Son  of  God: 

Think  not  so  slight  of  glory:  therein  least 

Resembling  thy  great  Father;  he  seeks  glory. 

And  for  his  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 

Orders  and  governs,  nor  content  in  Heaven 

By  all  his  Angels  glorifi'd,  requires 

Glory  from  all  men,  from  all  men  good  or  bad. 

Wise  or  unwise,  no  difference,  no  exemption  ....  (III.  109- 115) 

This  is  a  Satanic  hynm  of  glory,  and  is  in  itself  an  example  of  how  a  perfectly 
truthful  statement  can  be  perverted  by  the  character  who  offers  it  and  the 
intention  with  which  it  is  offered.  The  key  to  Satan's  intention  can  be  found  in 
the  insinuation  behind  the  words  "therein  least/Resembling  thy  great  Father." 
Satan  wishes  to  make  worldly  glory  a  condition  of  god-head,  not  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  to  make  the  proof  of  Christ's  identity  rest  on  his  acceptance  of 
glory,  not  on  his  rejection  of  it.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  Christ's  identity 
subject  to  worldly  approval,  to  make  him  "live  upon  thir  tongues"  and  live 
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only  there,  not  in  the  mouth  of  God.  It  is  a  repetition  of  Satan's  attempt  to 
replace  the  singleness  of  Christ's  character  as  the  Word  of  God  with  the 
multiplicity  of  his  own,  existing  in  the  mouths  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  glory 
and  notoriety.  In  Satan's  insistence  that  the  source  of  praise  does  not  matter, 
the  separation  of  speech  and  character  logically  leads  to  the  separation  of 
Christ  from  God  by  making  Christ's  identity  something  that  can  be  validated 
by  any  kind  of  praise.  But  Christ's  identity  as  Son  of  God  is  shown  most 
clearly  when  he  refuses  glory  in  self-abnegation:  "I  seek  not  mine,  but 
his/WÎio  sent  me,  and  thereby  witness  whence  I  am"  (III.  106-107). 

With  superficial  politeness  Satan  tries  to  rescue  his  basic  point  from  defeat: 
"Of  glory  as  thou  wilt,  said  he,  so  deem, /Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,  let  it 
pass  ..."  (Ill  .151- 152) .  But  such  urbane  indifference  is  possible  only  because 
Satan  has  no  particular  stake  in  the  individual  arguments  he  advances,  nor  in 
the  words  he  uses.  This  can  be  seen  again  when  Satan  tries  to  turn  Christ  into  a 
pagan  philosopher  in  Book  IV.  The  same  bland  phrases  return: 

The  trial  hath  indamag'd  thee  no  way, 
Rather  more  honor  left  and  more  esteem; 
Mee  naught  advantag'd,  missing  what  I  aimed. 
Therefore  let  pass,  as  they  are  transitory, 
The  Kingdoms  of  this  world  ....  (IV.206-210) 

Satan  can  be  so  calm  where  Christ  is  so  fierce  precisely  because  the  arguments 
and  temptations  he  uses  exist  at  one  remove  from  him.  The  words  that  have 
passed  between  them  have  not  touched  either  speaker,  in  his  analysis,  since 
words  are  simply  picked  up  as  convenient  and  can  be  allowed  to  "pass" 
whenever  they  seem  ineffective.  What  may  seem  most  inoffensive  to  readers, 
Satan's  easy-going  blandness,  is  actually  one  of  his  lowest  characteristics, 
while  Christ,  like  Milton  in  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  pamphlets,  marks 
himself  by  the  heat  of  his  temper  as  a  man  who  is  vitally  engaged  in  every 
word  he  uses. 

These  divergent  attitudes  toward  words  are  the  essence  of  the  temptation  of 
learning  that  follows.  Satan's  basic  recommendation  of  pagan  wisdom  is  a 
practical  one,  since  "with  the  Gentiles  much  thou  must  converse": 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 

Thirldolisms,  Traditions,  Paradoxes? 

Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinc't.  (IV. 233-235) 

The  fallacy  here  is  that  the  arms  of  error  can  be  assumed  without  involving  one 
in  error.  It  is  a  natural  culmination  of  Satan's  whole  line  of  argument  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  words  and  speakers,  of  Satan's  belief  in 
tactical  speech,  and  of  his  attempt  to  convince  Christ  to  define  his  role  as 
teacher  and  prophet  in  purely  tactical  terms. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Christ's  response  in  an  attempt  to  explain  his 
"rejection"  of  classical  learning  and  to  explain  the  contrast  between  Christ's 
reply  and  Milton's  relative  toleration  of  all  learning  in  earlier  works,  especial- 
ly Areopagitica.^  But,  as  Irene  Samuel  points  out,  Milton  favors  toleration 
even  of  mistaken  ideas  in  Areopagitica  because  the  body  of  the  truth,  like  the 
body  of  Christ,  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  ^^  In  Paradise  Re  gained  ChnsX 
is  alive,  and  alive  with  the  truth,  and  the  temptation  of  learning  is  nothing 
more  than  the  suggestion  that  this  truth  be  scattered,  that  the  crucifixion  be 
hurried  by  the  abandonment  of  the  message  Christ  lives  and  proclaims.  Thus 
one  of  the  underlying  objections  to  pagan  philosophy  is  that  it  is  multiple.  The 
"many  books"  are  wearisome  not  just  because  they  are  many,  but  because  they 
are  so  various,  and  their  very  variety  evinces  their  ignorance  of  the  truth 
represented  by  Christ  himself.  And  the  many  pagan  poets  simply  reflect  their 
many  gods: 

they  loudest  sing 
The  vices  of  thir  Deities,  and  thir  own 
In  Fable,  Hymn,  or  Song,  so  personating 
Thir  Gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame.  (IV. 339-342) 

The  gods  and  heroes  of  pagan  literature  are  simply  large-scale  men  with 
large-scale  vices.  Pagan  poets  both  personify  and  impersonate  their  gods, 
celebrating  their  own  vices  and  giving  them  a  specious  grandeur.  This 
impersonation  is  a  fallen  version  of  Christ's  duty  to  express  God.  For  him  to 
assume  the  words  and  arguments  of  the  pagan  world  would  be  to  exchange 
that  divine  form  of  expression,  which  brings  him  to  a  resemblance  of  God,  for 
a  fallen  one,  which  would  bring  him  to  resemble  the  vicious  gods  of  pagan 
times.  The  ultimate  issue  is,  as  Barbara  Lewalski  concludes,  "Christ's  own 
unique  status  as  the  True  Oracle,  the  one  who,  as  Image  of  the  Father's 
wisdom,  may  communicate  in  a  special  way  with  the  Fountain  of  Light:  'he 
who  receives  light/Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light, /No  other 
doctrine  needs'  (IV. 288-290)."**  To  tempt  Christ  with  learning  is  finally  to 
ask  him  to  become  a  receiver  instead  of  being  part  of  the  source,  auditor 
instead  of  the  message  itself. 

Even  the  third  temptation,  less  a  temptation  than  an  attack,  *^  is  prepared  for 
by  a  line  of  Satanic  argument  that  asserts  the  provisional  nature  of  language 
and  the  separation  of  it  from  character.  Chief  among  Satan's  tactics  is  his 
constant  reiteration  of  the  necessity  of  "means."  At  first  this  appears  simply  as 
a  piece  of  worldly  wisdom:  "Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise" 
(11.412).  But  soon,  the  real  motive  behind  this  obsession  with  means  appears: 

thy  Kingdom  though  foretold 
By  prophet  or  by  Angel,  unless  thou 
Endeavor,  as  thy  Father  David  did. 
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Thou  never  shalt  obtain;  prediction  still 

In  all  things,  and  all  men,  supposes  means, 

Without  means  us'd,  what  it  predicts  revokes.  (111.351-356) 

The  lack  of  means  is  another  way  for  Satan  to  attack  Christ's  identity,  calling 
into  question  again  Christ's  resemblance  to  a  father.  The  father  here  is  David, 
and  the  throne  only  an  earthly  one,  but  the  underiying  argument  is  that  Christ 
will  fail  to  come  into  his  true  identity  without  the  use  of  certain  means.  So 
Satan  harps  on  the  provisional  nature  of  predictions: 

Aim  at  the  highest,  without  the  highest  attain'd 

Will  be  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long 

On  David's  Throne,  be  prophesi'd  what  will.  (IV.  106-109) 

On  David's  Throne,  or  Throne  of  all  the  world, 

Now  at  full  age,  fulness  of  time,  thy  season. 

When  Prophecies  of  thee  are  best  fulfill 'd. 

Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  Heaven  ....  (IV. 379-382) 

Of  gaining  David's  Throne  no  man  knows  when. 
For  both  the  when  and  how  is  nowhere  told. 
Thou  shalt  be  what  thou  art  ordain'd,  no  doubt; 
For  Angels  have  proclaim'd  it,  but  concealing 
The  time  and  means  ....  (IV.47 1-475) 

The  desire  to  see  predictions  as  provisional,  as  apt  to  be  revoked  if  not 
matched  by  means,  begins  early  for  Satan.  "Long  the  decrees  of  Heav'n/ 
Delay"  is  his  rueful,  half-hopeful  comment  when  it  seems  that  the  means  of 
his  demise  have  finally  arrived  in  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  to  Eve. 
Satan  emphasizes  means  out  of  self-interest,  hoping  that  the  promise  will  not 
come  to  complete  fulfillment.  Christ,  as  Lee  Cox  has  shown,  always  falls  back 
on  "what  is  said"  as  a  simple  defense,  an  assertion  that  prediction  and 
fulfillment  are  not  separable.  His  basic  answer,  repeated  witli  variations,  is 
"Truth  hath  said"  (IIL 183).  This  defense  is  particularly  important  for  Christ, 
whose  very  existence  is  established  by  God's  declaration,  both  as  the  Word  of 
God^"^  and  as  the  man  who  learns  from  God's  prophets  "of  whom  they  spake/I 
am."  The  great  irony  of  the  third  temptation  is  that  in  his  obsession  with 
Christ's  supposed  lack  of  means  Satan  provides  the  very  means  that  are 
needed,  and  himself  exposes  the  fallacy  of  his  tactical  separation  of  God's 
words  and  their  fulfillment.  As  Milton  dryly  observes,  "But  contrary  unweet- 
ing  he  fulfill' d/The  purpos'd  Counsel  pre-ordained  and  fixt/Of  the  most  high 
..."a.l26). 

Long  before  the  third  temptation  Satan  has  realized  that  Christ  is  "to  be  my 
fatal  enemy"  (IV. 525),  but  he  still  attempts  to  elude  that  fatality  by  quibbling 
over  names.  This  quibbling  is  an  attempt  to  suspend  the  prediction  by 
smudging  its  terms.  Satan  is  determined  to  show  that  the  name  Son  of  God 
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"bears  no  single  sense,"  and  does  so  by  applying  it  to  himself:  "The  Son  of 
God  I  also  am,  or  was,/ And  if  I  was,  I  am;  relation  stands  ..."  (IV.  18-19). 
Here  Satan  seems  to  be  asserting  the  consistency  of  terms  and  their 
inflexibility.  But  in  actuality  he  is  using  the  same  tactic  he  used  to  subtly 
defame  the  predictions  of  prophets  in  Book  I.  He  dilutes  the  force  of  the  name 
by  applying  it  promiscuously,  as  he  tried  to  dilute  the  force  of  God's  voice  by 
showing  that  it  had  been  granted  to  many  men.  As  in  Book  I,  he  also  tries  to 
pervert  the  term  "Son  of  God"  by  polluting  it  with  his  own  presence.  If  Satan 
can  be  called  "Son  of  God"  as  well  as  Christ,  what  distinction  is  there  in  the 
term?  Satan's  "I  am"  here  is  an  echo  of  Christ's  at  1.263,  but  a  false  echo 
because  Satan  cannot  make  the  simple  assertion  of  identity  that  Christ  can. 
Satan  can  hardly  be  genuinely  puzzled  about  this,  when  he  seems  so  sure 
elsewhere  that  he  and  Christ  are  enemies.  Rather,  he  evades  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  wishes  to  shake  Christ's.  His  appropriation  of  the  term  is  just  as 
much  an  attack  as  his  physical  placement  of  Christ  on  the  pinnacle. 

Christ's  standing  on  the  pinnacle  is  the  definitive  "I  am,"  which  dispels  the 
clouds  Satan  has  thrown  around  Christ's  name,  and  dashes  the  argument  of 
means.  This  is  accomplished  not  so  much  by  the  actual  statement  "Tempt  not 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  but  by  the  absolute  congruence  between  word  and  action 
implied  by  "he  said  and  stood"  (IV.561).  Arnold  Stein  says  of  this  demonstra- 
tion, "The  flesh  becomes  word.  Christ  says  it,  then  becomes  it  ...  .  The 
intuitive  is  confirmed  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."^^  Christ's  fixity  of  pur- 
pose, expressed  in  his  words,  and  his  physical  fixity  refute  Satan's  arguments 
about  the  fluid  connection  between  words  and  character.  ^^  Christ's  use  of  the 
name  "the  Lord  thy  God,"  which  may  seem  ambiguous,  can  also  be  seen  in 
this  context.  Milton  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Christian  Doctrine 
discriminating  between  the  names  of  Christ  and  those  of  Jehovah,  and  when  it 
is  obvious  that  Christ  does  at  times  speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  Milton  says 
"the  name  of  Jehovah  signifies  two  things,  either  the  nature  of  God,  or  the 
completion  of  his  words  and  promises  ...  .  If  it  signify  the  completion  of  his 
words  and  promises,  why  should  not  he,  to  whom  words  suitable  to  God  alone 
are  so  frequently  attributed,  be  permitted  also  to  assume  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
whereby  the  completion  of  these  words  and  promises  is  represented?"*^ 
Christ's  standing  on  the  pinnacle  and  his  resistance  to  Satan  signify  the 
completion  of  the  promise  that  Milton  mentions  at  the  beginning  of  Paradise 
Regained,  that  Christ  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Christ  appropriates 
God's  words  and  name  when  that  promise  to  man  is  fulfilled.  Thus  he  refutes 
Satan's  arguments  about  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  name  "Son  of  God,"  and 
simultaneously  refutes  the  objection  of  means.  By  simply  standing  he  shows 
the  singularity  of  word  and  deed  for  God,  and  proves  the  inevitable  connection 
between  his  predictions  and  their  fulfillment. 

Christ  is  the  means  that  Satan  has  been  so  obtusely  demanding.  As  the  Son 
of  God  he  is,  God  says,  the  one  "in  whose  hand  what  by  Decree  I  do  ..." 
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(P.L.VI.683).  As  the  Word,  he  is  "the  first  of  the  whole  creation,  by  whom 
afterwards  all  other  things  were  made  both  in  heaven  and  earth," ^^  what 
Merritt  Hughes  calls  "the  invincible  bond  of  the  world."  As  Jesus  Christ,  he  is 
the  one  who  proves  by  his  unwavering  consistency  that  there  is  no  gap 
between  his  words  and  his  character,  and  therefore  no  gap  between  the  word 
of  God  and  its  fulfillment,  no  gap  for  means  to  fit  into.  Saying,  standing,  and 
the  destruction  of  Satan  are  one  unified  whole,  mocking  Satan's  attempts  to 
reduce  Christ  by  abstracting  his  speech.  Christ  has  performed  according  to 
Mary's  injunction  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem:  "By  matchless  Deeds  express 
thy  matchless  Sire"  (1.233).  This  fulfillment  is  signalled  when  the  angels  hail 
Christ  for  consistently,  in  "whatever  place,/Habit,  or  state,  or  motion,  still 
expressing/The  Son  of  God  ..."  (IV.  600-602).  The  prediction  of  the  angelic 
hymn  at  the  end  of  Paradise  Regained  is  certainly  meant  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
Christ's  power  comes  from  his  true  expression  of  the  Father:  "hee  all  unarm'd/ 
Shall  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice  ..."  (IV.  626-627).  Christ  works 
unarmed,  without  means,  because  his  voice  is  sufficient.  The  terror  of  the 
voice  that  sends  Satan  tumbling  in  amazement  is  its  direct  connection  to  the 
power  of  God,  its  immediate  demonstration  that  what  it  says  is  true,  so 
disconcerting  to  a  creature  for  whom  the  voice  is  more  often  a  surrogate 
identity  or  a  mask. 

This  argument  over  language  and  character  exists  as  a  background  to  all 
Satan's  temptations.  As  he  varies  the  nature  of  the  temptations,  he  also  varies 
the  exact  thrust  of  the  argument,  but  it  remains  a  central  theme  of  his 
discussion.  Christ  is  therefore  called  upon  to  affirm  the  identity  of  language 
and  character  in  different  ways,  each  appropriate  to  some  aspect  of  his  nature. 
As  a  man  he  is  alone  in  trying  to  discover,  then  disclose  to  others,  a  unique 
identity .  In  both  cases ,  the  congruence  of  language  and  character  is  a  principle 
he  asserts  in  self-defense  against  the  "distrust"  that  is  the  essence  of  Satan's 
first  temptation.  As  a  prophet  of  himself  as  a  divine  message,  Christ  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  substitute  other  messages,  where  Satan's  suggestion  is 
that  messages  are  indifferent,  unconnected  to  the  nature  of  the  messenger. 
Finally,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promises,  the  means  by 
which  paradise  will  be  regained,  Christ  stands  as  a  refutation  of  Satan's 
insistence  on  the  necessity  of  worldly  means.  This  insistence  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  God's  words  and  earthly  reality.  Christ's 
fixity  on  the  pinnacle  is  the  climax  of  the  poem  because  its  subject  is  the 
realization  of  promises.  It  is  the  fit  emblem  for  the  whole  poem,  because  in 
effecting  an  exact  identity  of  saying  and  standing,  Christ  defeats  Satan  and 
begins  the  ministry  that  will  renovate  mankind. 
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Maria  Rika  Maniâtes.  Mannerism  in  Italian  Music  and  Culture^  1530-1630. 
Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1979.  Pp.  xx,  678.  $28.50 
(U.S.) 

One  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  transition  in  music  history  is  that  which 
began  in  the  late  Renaissance  and  ended  in  the  early  Baroque.  Until  relatively 
recently,  music  historians  have  tended  to  portray  the  line  of  demarcation  as  being 
more  clearly  drawn  between  these  two  eras  than  between  any  others.  The  newly 
published  study  by  Maria  Rika  Maniâtes,  Mannerism  in  Italian  Music  and 
Culture,  1530-1630,  persuasively  challenges  this  traditional  view  by  identifying 
and  analyzing  those  important  aspects  of  style,  aesthetics,  and  theoretical 
thought  that  continued  throughout  this  time  of  musical  revolution.  During  the 
past  four  decades,  a  number  of  art  historians  have  shown  considerable  interest  in 
examining  the  unifying  premise,  commonly  referred  to  as  "Mannerism,"  which 
permeated  each  of  those  aspects.  Professor  Maniâtes  seeks  to  prove  that  Man- 
nerism was  a  powerful  force  not  only  in  painting  but  also  in  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry  and  music  which  were  Hkewise  nourished  by  Italy's  courtly  society.  Fur- 
thermore, she  shows  that  Mannerist  thought  profoundly  influenced  the  world  of 
publishing  that  the  Italian  courts  financed,  the  academies  in  which  the  aristocracy 
participated,  and  the  theatrical  works  for  their  private  stages.  This  study, 
therefore,  posits  the  theory  that  there  was  an  identifiable  "mannerist  outlook" 
that  was  shared  by  the  practitioners  of  numerous  disciplines  at  that  time  in  Italy. 
When  examining  the  special  role  played  by  music  in  the  Italian  courts.  Maniâtes 
always  keeps  in  mind  the  striking  interrelationships  that  existed  between  the  arts 
of  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  The  evidence  presented  contends  that  we  must 
acknowledge  a  "Renaissance-Mannerism-Baroque  continuum"  of  Mannerist 
thought. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Mannerism  in  the  Sister  Arts,  Man- 
nerist Theory  -  Music,  and  Mannerism  in  Music.  One  can,  however,  think  of 
this  study  as  having  four  basic  topics:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mannerism  in 
Art,  Poetry,  and  Music,  and  finally.  Mannerism  as  a  Cultural  Phenomenon  and 
Historical  Concept. 

The  term  "Mannerism"  springs  from  maniera.  Although  different  concepts  of 
maniera  are  dealt  with  in  the  book  as  the  need  arises,  in  Chapter  XV  ("Maniera") 
we  encounter  the  best  survey  of  the  utilization  of  the  term  in  writings  on  poetry. 
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painting,  and  music  theory.  The  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the  definition  of  Man- 
nerism proposed  by  Maniâtes  ("self-conscious  style*'  being  one  of  the  most  en- 
compassing phrases  used)  enables  her  to  include  under  this  rubric  artists  favour- 
ing widely  diverse  techniques.  Thus,  the  graceful  style  {maniera  dolce)  of  the 
followers  of  Raphael  and  the  heroic  style  {maniera  grande)  of  the  followers  of 
Michelangelo  share  an  aesthetic  approach  to  their  craft,  and  it  is  this  commonali- 
ty that  becomes  more  important  to  Maniâtes'  thesis  than  the  superficial  dif- 
ferences of  technique.  In  the  same  way,  this  broad  definition  can  be  applied  to  the 
composers  of  Italian  secular  music,  for  it  is  their  self-consciousness  of  style  and 
their  attempt  to  cope  with  their  musical  heritage  from  the  arsperfecta  that  unifies 
them  historically.  The  specific  uses  of  the  term  maniera  as  it  relates  to  music  are 
cited  in  the  theoretical  writings  of  Glarean,  Coclico,  Finck,  Greiter,  Faber, 
Aaron,  Vicentino,  and  Zarlino  (29  instances)  as  well  as  in  the  later  works  by 
Vicenzo  Galilei,  Luzzaschi,  and  Caccini.  This  overview  provides  one  of  the  best 
justifications  for  the  chronological  limits  of  the  study:  1530-1630. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  became  customary  for  writers  to  make  comparisions 
between  the  arts  {paragone)  of  painting,  music,  and  poetry,  at  times  promoting 
the  interesting  notion  that  the  arts  were  in  competition  with  each  other.  Thus, 
Leonardo's  Paragone  sought  to  demonstrate  that  "painting  is  the  most  noble  of 
the  liberal  arts"  (p.  12).  In  her  survey  of  Mannerist  theory  in  the  visual  arts. 
Maniâtes  identifies  a  number  of  the  themes  that  were  prominent  in  the  paragone 
and  the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  beiia  maniera  (e.g. ,  Vasari's  juxtaposition  of 
the  maniera  dolce  of  Raphael  and  the  maniera  grande  of  Michelangelo).  It  is  in- 
deed interesting  to  observe  the  similarity  in  the  thinking  of  Federico  Zuccaro 
{L*idea  de*pittori  scultori  e  architetti,  1607)  and  contemporary  music  theorists: 
Mannerist  artists  no  longer  painted  according  to  numerical  ratios  but  sought  to 
please  the  eye;  the  Mannerist  composers  no  longer  followed  the  ancient 
mathematical  ratios  for  tuning  and  abandoned  the  confines  of  modal  thinking  in 
order  to  please  the  ear. 

Although  the  term  "Mannerist"  inmiediately  evokes  the  art  of  painting  to 
most  students  of  the  Renaissance,  Maniâtes  properly  includes  a  substantial  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  art  of  poetry  (Chapters  III  and  V).  In  order  that  a  poet  be 
considered  a  Mannerist,  his  poetry  must  clearly  exhibit  a  sophisticated  styliza- 
tion.  The  principal  source  of  inspiration  for  this  particular  genre  was  the  in- 
credibly lyrical  poetry  of  the  fourteenth-century  Italian  writer,  Francesco 
Petrarca.  His  imitators  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  elaborated  upon  the 
rhetorical  devices  and  thereby  formed  a  movement  known  as  "petrarchism." 
As  this  movement  progressed,  its  adherents  grew  to  favour  the  concetto  which 
featured  delightfully  juxtaposed  paradoxes  that  were  often  farfetched.  As  with 
painting,  the  maniera  of  poetry  was  usually  one  of  two  types:  (1)  the  maniera 
dolce  in  which  the  writer  concentrated  upon  delicacy,  elegance,  and  languid 
decorativeness,  and  (2)  the  maniera  grande  in  which  the  author  conveyed  a 
sense  of  monumentalism,  heroism,  or  extreme  emotionalism  -  all  of  which  were 
infused  with  dramatic  gestures.  Maniâtes  views  the  Mannerist  poetry  in  this  era 
as  being  in  three  stages:  1500-1530,  in  which  petrarchism  emerged;  1530-1570,  in 
which  petrarchism  matured  and  concettism  emerged;  and  1570-1630,  in  which 
concettism  became  predominant. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  these  stages,  Maniâtes  includes  nineteen  stanzas,  begin- 
ning with  Petrarch's  famous  'T'aura,  che'l  verde  lauro  e  I'aureo  crine"  (Rime 
in  vita  de  Madonna  Laura,  known  to  musicians  in  the  setting  by  Vicentino)  and 
ending  with  Tasso's  "Vattene  pur,  crudel,  con  quella  pace"  (Gerusalemme 
liberata).  In  keeping  with  the  main  thrust  of  this  study,  most  of  the  quotations 
are  drawn  from  texts  set  to  music  by  the  more  prominent  ItaHan  madrigalists. 
Each  text  is  provided  with  a  superb  translation  and  a  brief  but  interesting  commentary 
in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  various  rhetorical  devices  employed,  the  roles 
played  by  stylization  (whether  in  the  use  of  the  Italian  language  itself  or  in  the 
inverted  word  order,  enjambment,  sonorous  diction  or  the  outpouring  of  stock 
emotional  expressions),  and  the  admittedly  excessive  concetto.  Unfortunately, 
not  all  texts  favoured  by  composers  were  first-rate:  * 'Carlo  Gesulado's 
chromatic  style  fits  well  with  the  melancholy  doggerel  that  predominates  in  his  late 
madrigals"  (p.  70). 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  oï  Mannerism  in  Italian  Music  and  Culture  is  its 
author's  interest  in  pursuing  a  line  of  investigation  that  is  truly  inter- 
disciplinary. Consequently,  when  Maniâtes  addresses  the  admittedly  broad  sub- 
ject of  music  theory  (Part  Two,  "Mannerist  Theory  -  Music"),  she  does  not 
follow  the  typical  approach  in  which  the  discussion  is  Hmited  to  one  or  two 
general  topics  or  techniques  (e.g.,  dissonance  or  the  rules  of  counterpoint).  In- 
stead, this  search  through  the  theoretical  literature  was  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  identify  whatever  expressions  of  Mannerism  were  committed  to  writing, 
regardless  of  the  general  topic  being  considered  by  the  theorist.  I  beheve 
Maniâtes  makes  her  most  significant  contribution  in  this  section,  for  her 
understanding  of  the  treatises  and  the  thoroughness  of  her  work  in  this  area  - 
fraught  with  difficulties  -  is  indeed  remarkable.  Even  the  purely  scientific  por- 
tions of  music  theory  that  are  either  overlooked  by  scholars  or  at  best  simply  ap- 
proached descriptively  (e.g.,  "Tuning  and  Temperament"  [Chapter  IX]  or  "In- 
tervals and  Modes"  [Chapter  X])  are  here  treated  chronologically  and  inter- 
preted so  that  one  can  quickly  grasp  the  significance  of  the  theorist's  viewpoint 
on  Mannerism.  When  the  treatises  do  not  satisfactorily  address  the  new  ex- 
perimentalism  and  the  extremes  of  chromaticism  that  were  flagrantly  besieging 
them  from  all  sides,  these  shortcomings  are  duly  noted  and  reasons  for  them 
suggested. 

In  Part  Three  ("Mannerism  in  Music"),  the  Age  of  Mannerism  is  divided  in- 
to four  stages:  Incipient  Mannerism  (1530-1550),  Mannerism  Estabhshed 
(1550-1580),  Mature  Mannerism  (1580-1600),  and  Mannerism  in  Transition 
(1600-1620).  In  these  chapters  the  author  presents  an  excellent  discussion  of 
those  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  Italian  madrigal  which  were  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  Mannerist  thought.  In  subsequent  chapters,  this  somewhat  limited 
focus  upon  the  madrigal  is  expanded  to  include  the  concerted  madrigal, 
monody,  and  music  for  the  theatre. 

One  important  topic  is  the  ever-expanding  role  of  chromaticism  in  the  works  of 
the  avant-garde  madrigalists  (Rore,  Vicentino,  Gesualdo  and  others).  Initially,  it 
had  been  an  accepted  practice  to  insert  a  B-flat  for  purely  aesthetic  reasons  {causa 
pulchritudinis).  The  madrigalists  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  incorporate  flats 
when  the  music  was  to  portray  a  word  such  as  "dolce."  Although  the  early  com- 
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posers  used  this  device  for  special  effect,  it  soon  became  the  norm,  permeating 
the  entire  section  devoted  to  that  one  sentiment,  and  thus  the  style  became  man- 
nered, self-consciously  so.  Vicentino  (L'antica  musica  ridotta  alia  modernaprat- 
ticOy  1555)  allowed  up  to  four  flats  and  indicated  that  this  type  of  musica  ficta 
could  be  introduced  without  mutation.  Giovanni  Spataro  argued  in  a  letter  of 
1553  that  one  can  modulate  through  the  entire  circle  of  fifths  in  both  directions 
(assuming  the  use  of  equal  temperament).  Gregor  Faber  noted  that  chromaticism 
causa  suavitatis  could  be  utilized  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  purely  diatonic  music 
as  well  as  to  mirror  the  individual  words  being  set  to  music.  Matthaeus  Greiter, 
whose  thinking  has  been  investigated  by  Lowinsky,  stated  that  any  pitch  can  be 
sung  to  any  syllable  of  the  hexachord  and  that  a  composer  ought  to  include  ficta 
in  surprising  places.  Thus,  as  the  ear  grew  accustomed  to  a  few  accidentals,  com- 
posers were  forced  to  introduce  even  more  to  achieve  the  desired  sense  of  drama. 
Composers  likewise  felt  obligated  to  introduce  even  more  startling  novelties  when 
aural  figures  such  as  fast  melismas,  unusual  harmonic  progressions,  sudden 
stops,  wide  leaps,  ranging  melodies,  and  sighing  contours  became  stylized.  In  this 
regard,  Caccini  -  normally  associated  by  writers  with  the  Baroque  -  is  viewed  as  a 
Mannerist.  Initially,  his  incorporation  of  the  esclamazione  was  effective  because 
of  its  element  of  surprise,  but  when  it  was  used  repeatedly  in  his  works  it  became 
one  of  his  mannerisms  based  upon  Mannerist  values. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  book  is  that  of  proposing  Mannerism  as 
yet  another  era  in  the  history  of  music.  The  defense  of  this  proposal  is  based  not 
merely  upon  the  enumeration  and  analysis  of  obvious  techniques  employed  in 
composition  (extended  chromaticism,  modulation  by  thirds,  or  word  painting) 
but  rather  upon  a  wide  variety  of  observations  drawn  from  the  music  itself,  the 
writings  about  music,  and  from  an  analytical  distillation  of  the  musical  styles 
which  points  to  the  aesthetic  of  Mannerism.  These  observations  are  then  tested 
against  the  sister  arts  and  the  current  philosophies  in  vogue  in  the  Italian  courts. 

The  various  arguments  offered  in  defense  of  Mannerism  as  a  historic  era  point 
to  one  theme  that  is  reiterated  throughout  the  book:  in  spite  of  the  obvious  dif- 
ferences in  technique  or  style  that  became  apparent  in  the  Baroque  (e.g.,  the 
basso  continua ,  monody,  or  the  use  of  free  dissonance),  there  also  existed  a 
number  of  significant  similarities  in  aesthetic,  purpose,  and  style.  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  pervasiveness  of  these  similarities  urges  us  to  view  the 
time  of  transition  not  as  one  torn  asunder  by  the  claims  of  the  Renaissance  and 
those  of  the  Baroque,  but  rather  as  an  era  unified  by  numerous  important  stylistic 
elements  such  as  melody,  the  use  of  dissonance,  rhetoric,  or  the  role  of  marvelous 
effects.  Although  many  illustrations  of  this  continuity  in  style  can  be  given,  one 
will  suffice.  One  observation  uttered  so  often  that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  by 
some  without  question  is  that  the  invention  of  opera  heralds  the  undisputed 
emergence  of  a  new  historical  era,  namely  the  Baroque.  But  Maniâtes  correctly 
notes  that  this  division  is  too  artificial,  for  the  genesis  of  opera  included  not  one 
but  many  sources:  scenery,  costumes,  staging,  solo  singing,  acting,  instruments, 
instrumental  music,  drama,  dance,  form,  style,  and  the  aristocratic  audience  (p. 
453),  all  of  which  were  already  well  developed  during  Mannerism.  When,  in  1600, 
opera  supplanted  the  older  intermedia  y  it  was  as  Mannerist  as  any  of  the  art  forms 
in  existence.  As  for  the  intermedio  itself,  the  lavishness  of  the  production,  the 
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self-conscious  attempts  to  surpass  previous  efforts  and  to  create  novel  effects,  the 
desire  for  the  spectacular  (whether  it  involved  the  size  of  the  orchestra,  the  variety 
of  its  instruments,  the  stage  machines  or  the  virtuosity  of  the  soloists)  had  com- 
bined to  make  it  the  favourite  courtly  entertainment  of  the  Italian  Mannerists. 
When  the  intermedio  was  supplanted  by  opera,  many  of  its  manière  continued  to 
thrive  in  the  new  genre. 

There  are,  however,  questions  that  have  not  been  dealt  with  sufficiently,  and 
the  answers  given  to  several  of  these  questions  ultimately  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  premise  of  the  book:  *  'the  viabiUty  of  Mannerism  as  a  historic- 
styHstic  concept  that  arises  out  of  musical  patterns  evident  in  the  practice  of  and 
thought  about  music  between  the  years  1530  and  1630"  (p.  xiii).  I  would  suggest 
that,  because  of  the  actual  limitations  in  scope,  this  book  should  be  entitled 
**Mannerism  in  the  Music  and  Culture  of  the  Italian  Courts,  1530-1630"  for 
nearly  all  of  the  poetry  and  compositions  cited  (and  many  of  the  paintings  and 
sculptures)  had  their  origins  in  the  secular  atmosphere  of  the  courts.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  is  whether  an  equally  thorough  analysis  of  sacred  music 
would  support  this  concept  of  Mannerism  or  effectively  Umit  its  utility.  In  the 
interesting  discussion  on  the  Council  of  Trent  (pp.  110-112,  490-495),  Maniâtes 
refers  to  a  "reformed  maniera''  which  was  promoted  by  the  Commission  of  Car- 
dinals in  1564  and  affected  principally  those  musicians  in  the  employ  of  the 
churches  in  Rome.  But  the  concept  of  Mannerism  hardly  seems  adequate  for  ex- 
plaining the  style  and  aesthetic  of  the  productivity  of  such  men  as  Vittoria  (of 
whom  no  mention  is  made)  or  Palestrina,  for  they  were  uninterested  in  so  many 
of  the  very  attributes  of  stylistic  individualism  that  were  characteristic  of  the 
madrigalists:  a  search  for  individuality,  for  that  which  was  novel  or  dramatic. 

The  second  question  is:  to  what  extent  does  Mannerism  account  for  what  was 
happening  in  the  realm  of  instrumental  music  in  Italy?  This  book  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  courtly  madrigal  and  vocal  works  for  the  stage.  But  instrumen- 
tal music  also  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  culture  of  the  Italian  aristocracy. 
Was  Mannerism  expressed  mainly  in  the  madrigals  (which  could  have  concet- 
tist  texts)  or  did  it  likewise  permeate  the  creativity  of  the  courtly  instrumen- 
taHsts? 

Third,  is  Mannerism  a  viable  historic  and  styhstic  concept  only  for  Italian 
composers  (or  for  foreigners  active  in  Italy  such  as  Heinrich  Schiitz)  or  does  it 
promise  to  account  for  what  was  happening  in  countries  other  than  Italy?  In 
other  words,  is  "The  Age  of  Mannerism"  applicable  only  for  Italy  or  did  music 
follow  the  example  of  art  and  become  an  intemational  Mannerist  style? 

Fourth,  exactly  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  works  that  are  late  expres- 
sions of  Mannerism  and  works  that  are  from  the  early  Baroque?  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  author's  description  of  Mannerism  as  it  emerges  out  of  the  arsperfecta 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  feel  that  the  reader  is  not  told  how  the  author  defines  the 
early  Baroque.  This  oversight  is  perhaps  a  result  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
historic  continuity  rather  than  deUneation. 

The  fifth  question  does  not  challenge  the  basic  premise  of  the  book,  but 
rather  involves  an  interesting  side  issue:  at  what  other  times  in  the  history  of 
music  does  the  author  see  Mannerism  playing  a  crucial  role;  what  are  the 
precedents  for  this  particular  era  of  Mannerism?  For  example,  how  apt  are  these 
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broad  definitions  of  Mannerism  for  the  composers  working  in  Avignon  and 
similar  courts  during  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries?  Like  their 
Italian  counterparts  two  centuries  later,  these  Mannerists  concentrated  upon 
secular  music,  working  with  genres,  forms,  contrapuntal  styles,  and  concepts 
of  dissonance  that  had  been  perfected  by  their  mid-fourteenth  century 
predecessors.  Their  self-conscious  experiments  with  notation  and  rhythmic 
complexities,  their  daring  forays  into  hitherto  unknown  harmonic  realms  and 
their  attempts  to  create  individualistic  styles  marked  them  as  being  Mannerists, 
even  if  their  contemporary  theorists  might  not  have  dwelt  upon  that  theme  in 
their  writings.  This  earlier  manifestation  of  Mannerism  had  one  interesting  link 
with  the  later  one,  for  Francesco  Petrarca,  whose  lyrics  inspired  so  many  Man- 
nerist composers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  hovered  around  Avignon  for  years, 
repelled  by  it  and  yet  unable  to  abandon  it. 

The  bibliography  is  simply  superb,  including  fifty-three  pages  of  primary 
sources  in  addition  to  the  extensive  listing  of  secondary  sources.  The  printing  of 
the  book  is  pleasing  and  the  engraving  of  the  musical  examples  exquisite.  The 
two  indices  (names  and  titles)  are  certainly  helpful,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  there  is  no  subject  index.  Consequently,  since  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
neither  a  work  nor  an  author  it  is  listed  in  neither  index.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
that  the  publisher  did  not  furnish  footnotes  instead  of  the  troublesome  end- 
notes, particularly  since  the  author  has  relegated  to  these  notes  lengthy  transla- 
tions of  excellent  quality  (tending  to  be  more  literal  than  poetic),  important 
titles  and  dates,  and  interesting  digressions.  The  reader  is  forced  to  turn  several 
hundred  pages  every  twenty  seconds  in  order  to  obtain  this  important  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  major  study  in  which  the  world  of  music  is  viewed  in 
terms  of  a  single  theme  (Mannerism),  for  this  approach  forces  us  to  consider  new 
and  important  questions,  to  reevaluate  well-known  compositions,  to  read  the 
treatises  in  a  new  way,  and  to  make  new  connections  between  the  Italian 
madrigalists  and  theorists.  Professor  Maniâtes  can  rest  assured  that,  though  not 
an  easy  one  to  read,  this  study  will  stand  as  one  of  the  classics  of  our  discipline  for 
years  to  come. 

J.  EVAN  KREIDER,  The  University  of  British  Columbia 


Charles  A.  Hallett  and  Elaine  S.  Hallett.  The  Revenger's  Madness:  A  Study  of 
Revenge  Tragedy  Motifs.  Lincoln  and  London:  University  of  Nebraska  1980.  Pp.  xii, 
349.  $21.50  (U.S.). 

The  thesis  of  The  Revenger's  Madness  is  strong,  original,  well  sustained.  It  argues 
that  the  way  to  understand  the  continuing  power  of  Elizabethan  revenge  tragedy 
through  three  generations  of  playwrights  and  indeed  (in  Hamlet)  through  almost  four 
centuries  of  alert  response  in  theatre  and  study,  is  not  discovered  by  debate  on  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  revenge  in  theological,  legal,  or  moral  terms,  but  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  theatrical  experience  whereby  the  audience  enters  into  the  mind  of 
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the  revenger,  entertains  the  impulse  of  revenge,  acts  upon  it,  and  undergoes  the 
consequences.  From  this  perspective,  the  familiar  conventions  of  revenge  plays  -  the 
ghost,  the  madness  of  the  avenger,  his  delay,  the  play-within-the-play,  the  multiple 
murders,  the  death  of  the  avenger  -  will  be  seen  not  as  arbitrary  though  effective 
theatrical  contrivances  but  as  a  cluster  of  dramatic  elements  cohering  and  mutually 
supporting  one  another  as  the  act  of  revenge  is  fully  realized.  If  the  working  of  justice 
must  be  seen  as  a  rational  legal  system  within  the  will  and  providence  of  a  just  God,  the 
impulse  and  the  act  of  private  revenge  (no  matter  what  the  provocation)  must  on  the 
contrary  seem  an  irrational  act  that  can  occur  only  when  inordinate  passion  over- 
throws reason.  What  better  device  could  be  contrived  by  a  dramatist  to  startle  both 
protagonist  and  audience  out  of  habitual  rationality  than  to  figure  the  call  to  revenge  in 
the  uncanny  apparition  of  a  ghost?  The  eerie  tempter  and  the  growing  pressure  of 
unreasoning  vengefulness  break  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  and  so  isolate  the 
avenger  in  a  world  of  his  own  that  a  play-within-the-play  becomes  the  dramatically 
appropriate  device  to  draw  the  audience  into  sharing  the  experience  of  the  protagon- 
ist. And,  since  revenge  itself  is  always  an  act  of  excess  and  a  destruction  of  the  moral 
character,  it  is  likewise  appropriate  that  the  revenge  play  should  end  in  an  excess  of 
deaths,  including  that  of  the  revenger. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  the  book  I  was  afraid  that  the  argument  might  be  lost 
through  inexactitude  of  terminology.  Revenge,  on  four  consecutive  pages,  is  called 
an  "emotion,"  a  "passion,"  an  "urge,"  and  a  "course  of  action";  only  later  on  is  it 
termed  a  "motion  of  the  heart"  and  a  distinction  drawn  between  vengeful  thoughts  and 
an  act  of  revenge.  A  paragraph  devoted  to  Hamlet's  "grief"  would  have  been  the 
stronger  if  the  more  generalized  sense  of  the  word  in  Shakespeare's  time  (distress, 
perturbation  of  mind)  were  admitted:  his  mother's  marriage  is  as  much  a  "grief  to 
Hamlet  as  his  father's  death.  However,  these  confusions  prove  minor  as  the  argument 
unfolds. 

The  main  line  of  the  argument  -  the  psychological  and  dramatic  coherence  of  the 
motifs  of  revenge  tragedy  -  is  the  main  contribution  of  the  book  to  criticism:  likely,  I 
think,  to  be  a  permanent  one.  I  should  not  end  the  review  without  singling  out  some 
more  specific  passages  for  comment. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy  I  have  some  reservations  about 
details.  Don  Andrea  is  naturally  a  bitterly  disappointed  ghost,  despoiled  of  life  and 
youth  and  hope  and  the  love  of  Bel-Imperia,  but  he  did  die  in  battle  and  was  not 
"cruelly  murdered";  and  if  The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  a  "five-act  tragedy,"  I  would  be 
most  interested  to  see  the  lost  fifth  act.  The  concluding  remarks  on  the  play, 
concerning  a  form  of  dramatic  irony  in  which  the  audience  not  only  knows  more  than 
the  protagonist  but  learns  more,  are  admirable,  especially  this: 

Although  Hieronimo's  play- world  contained  a  high  degree  of  illusion,  it  has  the  effect  of 
exposing  the  communal  fantasy  and  bringing  the  community  (at  least  temporarily)  into 
closer  alignment  with  the  ideal.  The  revenger,  in  his  passion  to  do  justice,  exceeds  the  mark 
by  such  an  extent  that  the  act  of  retribution,  in  its  grotesqueness  more  than  in  its  justice, 
serves  as  the  impetus  to  reawaken  the  conmiunity  to  a  new  sense  of  the  urgency  for  order. 
(160) 

Marston  explicitly  links  revenge  with  excess  in  the  speech  of  the  ghost:  his  interest 
is  in  the  psychology  of  revenge,  not  its  morality.  This  is  well  observed,  but  we  might 
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pause  to  remember  that  Antonio's  Revenge  comes  very  early  in  Marston's  career  and 
that  in  this  case  the  dramatist  may  have  been  the  one  to  learn  from  the  imaginative 
experience  of  revenge,  since  the  morality  of  The  Malcontent  and  The  Fawn  cannot  be 
faulted. 

From  the  discussion  of  Hamlet  I  take  only  the  question  of  Ophelia's  madness.  G  B. 
Harrison  is  quoted  as  saying,  "let  the  poor  girl  go  mad;  we  always  have  a  mad  scene  in 
a  Revenge  Play."  The  authors  counter  this  by  arguing  that  it  is  the  revenger's  madness 
that  is  obligatory,  others  are  only  incidental;  that  Ophelia's  madness  is  static  whereas 
the  revenger's  evolves  with,  and  as,  the  action  of  the  play;  that  Ophelia's  mind  is 
totally  gone  but  the  revenger's  remains  capable  of  ordering  a  world.  This  distinction 
strikes  me  as  quite  conclusive. 

The  "purest"  revenge  tragedy  is  undoubtedly  The  Revenger' s  Tragedy,  and  here  the 
authors  make  an  initial  point  of  high  value: 

In  an  extremely  subtle  study  of  the  revenger's  psyche,  he  makes  the  world  of  the  play  itself  a 
projection  of  the  maddened  mind  of  Vindice.  So  successful  has  he  been  in  presenting, 
through  Vindice' s  eyes,  a  world  bereft  of  all  decency,  all  human  feeling,  a  world  full  of  a 
'loathing  and  disgust  of  humanity'  as  it  would  have  existed  in  the  obsessed  imagination  of 
the  revenger,  that  commentators  have  taken  Vindice' s  vision  for  Tourneur' s  and  deemed 
Tourneur  mad.  (80) 

Their  subseuqent  discussion  of  the  "sealed-off  room"  of  Vindice' s  obsession  carries 
the  argument  further  and  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  critical  observation  in  this  useful, 
agreeably  written  and  often  illuminating  book. 

WILLIAM  BLISSETT,  University  of  Toronto 


Dorothy  G.  Coleman.  Rabelais:  A  Critical  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  New  York  and 
London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  First  paperback  edition,  1979.  Pp.  ix,  24L 

$7.95. 

Rabelais,  like  Proteus,  escapes  the  grasp  of  those  who  attempt  to  seize  him  from 
one  single  angle  or  perspective.  The  essential  significance  of  his  work  eludes 
critics,  whether  they  be  the  so-called  *Ancients'  who  explain  it  through  exhaustive 
research  into  the  sources  both  ancient  and  contemporary  of  each  of  his  state- 
ments and  allusions,  emphasing  content  at  the  expense  of  form,  or  the  'Moderns* 
whose  studies  limit  themselves  generally  to  a  careful  and  often  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  text.  Taken  together  all  such  studies  contribute  enormously  to  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  Rabelais;  separately  they  have  a  tendency, 
however,  to  diminish  the  vast  scope  and  depth  of  his  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
artistry.  The  essence  of  Rabelais's  work  is  a  dynamic  dialectic  in  which,  without 
cancelling  each  other  out,  opposites  coexist,  arousing  in  his  readers  a  constantly- 
evolving  and  ever-changing  response.  What  is  truly  great  in  his  work  is  distorted 
by  a  single  unified  approach. 

An  example  of  such  a  work  which,  while  indeed  significant  and  contributing 
greatly  to  our  appreciation  of  Rabelais,  is  weakened  by  an  attempt  to  find  in 
Rabelais  a  unified  focus  which  explains  his  work,  is  Dorothy  G.  Coleman's  book 
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Rabelais:  A  Critical  Study  in  Prose  Fiction,  first  published  in  1971  by  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  its  Companion  Studies  Series  and  issued  more  recently  in 
paperback.  Dr.  Coleman's  study  in  general  and  her  close  examination  of 
Rabelais 's  text  in  particular  make  the  work  come  very  much  alive  for  the  reader, 
and  one  is  indebted  to  her  for  that.  One  wonders,  however,  at  times  exactly  which 
reader  she  is  addressing,  the  young  university  student  meeting  Rabelais  for  the 
first  time  and  needing  rather  general  statements  about  him  and  the  Renaissance 
to  guide  him  (pp.  17-22),  or  the  scholar,  familiar  enough  with  Rabelais  to 
appreciate  comparisons  between  the  partial  1548  edition  and  the  complete  1552 
edition  of  the  Quart  Livre  with  only  passing  references  to  the  text  (pp.  69-73). 

Literary  form,  for  Dr.  Coleman,  is  the  key  to  a  true  understanding  of  Rabelais, 
for  as  she  states  "...  Rabelais's  intentions  were  not  philosophical  nor  religious 
but  literary"  (p.  140).  His  stance,  she  claims,  is  aesthetic  and  not  moral  (p.  203). 
In  this  study,  therefore,  moralizing  and  serious  thought  are  almost  totally  subor- 
dinated to  considerations  of  aesthetics  and  form.  According  to  Dr.  Coleman,  the 
means  used  to  make  the  reader  see  the  ridiculous  are  much  more  important  than 
that  which  is  being  satirized.  One  must  thus  approach  Rabelais's  work  through 
form  and  not  through  content,  according  to  her. 

In  choosing  to  write,  the  difficulty  for  Rabelais  was  to  find  **what  kind  of  fic- 
tional form  (would)  be  suitable  to  contain  his  irony,  parody,  satire,  philosophical 
range  and  finally,  and  probably  the  most  important,  his  linguistic  inventiveness" 
(p.  77).  It  was  in  Menippean  Satire  that  he  found  the  fictional  form  most  suited  to 
his  talents.  Basing  her  study  on  Northrop  Frye's  definition  of  Rabelais  as  a 
Menippean  Satirist,  and  adapting  it  loosely.  Prof.  Coleman  defines  Menippean 
Satire  as  ".  .  .a  mixture  of  verse  interludes,  of  prose  in  different  styles,  parodies 
of  epic,  encyclopaedic  erudition,  serious  episodes,  humour,  and  satirical  criticism 
of  topical  events"  (p.  85).  Such  a  definition  which  emphasizes  primarily  formal 
considerations  does  little  more  than  describe  Rabelais'  work.  It  does,  however, 
provide  Dr.  Coleman  with  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to  study  the  rhetorical 
techniques  of  satire,  parody  and  burlesque,  which  rather  than  content,  represent 
for  her,  the  true  essence  of  Rabelais's  literary  production. 

The  Tiers  Livre,  studied  in  Chapter  VI,  is  analysed  to  prove  this  basic  hypothe- 
sis. Dismissing  both  Abel  Lefranc's  and  Prof.  Screech's  interpretation  of  this 
book  as  relating  essentially  to  content.  Dr.  Coleman  asserts  that  "the  form  of  the 
Tiers  Livre  provides  the  pattern  into  which  fall  the  comic,  the  serious,  the  far- 
cical, the  grotesque  threads  which  run  through  it"  (p.  111).  The  Tiers  Livre  is 
basically,  for  Prof.  Coleman,  a  social  comedy  in  which  Pantagruel  provides  the 
norm,  much  as  Molière 's  raisonneurs,  and  Panurge  the  comedy,  with  his  linguis- 
tic inventiveness.  The  moral  concerns  of  this  book  are  almost  totally  subordinated 
to  the  rhetorical  brilliance  of  Panurge.  Such  profoundly  significant  scenes  as 
Panurge's  consultations  with  the  theologian  Hippothadée  and  the  judge  Bridoye, 
for  example,  are  viewed  as  purely  comic  episodes  and  only  "potentially  serious" 
(p.  134),  since  "Rabelais  has  no  moral  message  to  deliver"  (p.  140).  If  A.  Lefranc's 
and  Prof.  Screech's  analysis  of  the  Tiers  Livre  may  be  said  to  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  content,  it  may  equally  well  be  said  of  this  study  that  it  goes  perhaps  too 
far  on  the  side  of  form,  almost  totally  excluding  considerations  of  content.  Since 
Rabelais  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  humorist,  delighting  in  satire,  parody  and 
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comedy,  and  a  man  profoundly  concerned  with  moral  issues,  an  analysis  of  his 
work  must  take  into  consideration  both  content  and  form. 

A  crucial  element  of  Dr.  Coleman's  analysis,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  aspects  of  her  work,  is  her  examination  of  the  author  /  reader  relation- 
ship. In  Chapter  III,  "The  Prologues"  (using  material  previously  pubUshed  in  an 
article  for  The  Modern  Language  Review,  62  [1967],  407-19)  and  in  Chapter  IV, 
"The  Olympian  Author,"  Dr.  Coleman  examines  the  way  in  which  Rabelais 
establishes  between  the  reader  and  the  "created  author"  a  relationship  which 
ultimately  throws  the  entire  work  into  a  unified  perspective,  that  of  literary  form. 
"This  presence  of  the  author  is  the  conscious  adoption  of  a  point  of  view  through 
which  a  created  author  sees  his  story  and  directs  his  envisaged  readers  to  view  the 
story  in  the  same  light"  (p.  46).  Like  many  other  critics,  Dr.  Coleman  insists  that 
Rabelais,  the  historical  personnage,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  persona  or 
mask  which  he  assumes  in  order  to  become  the  highly  self-conscious  author  who 
creates  the  work.  This  self-conscious  author  -  at  other  times  he  is  referred  to  as 
the  Olympian  author  or  the  created  author  (Dr.  Coleman's  terminology  is  at 
times  less  than  absolutely  clear)  -  uses  two  basic  techniques,  the  disruptive  techni- 
que or  conscious,  first-person  intrusion,  and  the  creation  of  the  pseudonymous 
Alcofribas  Nasier,  who  participates  in  the  action.  Dr.  Coleman  analyses  how  the 
created  author  sets  up  between  himself  and  his  envisaged  readers  a  fictitious 
dialogue  as  together  they  enter  the  game  of  creating  fiction.  The  inevitably 
passive  reader,  however,  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  author's  point  of  view.  As  Prof. 
Coleman  states,  ".  .  .  the  intrusive  /  technique  compels  the  reader  to  identify 
himself  with  the  editorial  commentary,  whether  by  the  straight  authorial  /  form 
or  through  the  use  of  the  second  person  in  addresses  to  the  reader,  or  in  the  in- 
direct conspiratorial  form  of  nous'^  (p.  56).  Since  the  editorial  commentary  is 
almost  exclusively  ironic  and  comic  in  nature,  the  reader  remains  emotionally 
detached  from  the  characters  and  the  events  narrated,  admiring  and  concen- 
trating on  the  rhetorical  techniques,  which,  rather  than  content,  become  the 
almost  exclusive  focus  of  attention. 

In  Dr.  Coleman's  study  of  Rabelais's  characters  (Chapter  VII),  we  find  again 
that  form,  and  more  particularly  language  and  syntax,  are  the  most  important 
element.  Linguistic  exuberance  and  inventiveness,  for  example,  define  the 
essence  of  the  character  of  Panurge  and  of  Frère  Jean.  How  they  say  something  is 
of  much  greater  significance  than  what  they  say.  For  Panurge  particularly 
language  is  the  stuff  of  magic  rather  than  an  instrument  of  reason  (p.  206). 
Although  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  technique  has  a  tendency  to  dehumanize 
him,  the  reader,  according  to  Dr.  Coleman,  focussing  on  his  use  of  language 
rather  than  the  meaning  of  his  words,  finds  him  sympathique. 

The  giants  (studied  in  Chapter  VIII)  also  define  themselves  by  language.  They 
use  a  mixture  of  several  styles  -  academic  and  natural,  high  and  low  -  to  express 
themselves.  Not  having  "a  unified  whole  in  which  the  readers  can  believe"  (pp. 
191-2),  they  are  considered  "jerky,"  by  Dr.  Coleman.  Through  them,  however, 
Rabelais  the  real  man,  as  opposed  to  Rabelais  the  created  author,  expresses  his 
serious  ideas.  Whenever  Grandgousier,  Gargantua  or  Pantagruel  use  a  hypotactic 
sentence  structure,  they  are  speaking  seriously  and  thus  echoing  the  legal, 
philosophical,  religious  and  moral  preoccupations  of  Rabelais  himself.  Panurge 
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and  Frère  Jean,  on  the  other  hand,  "hardly  ever  use  hypotactic  sentence  structure 
(except  to  parody  it)"  (p.  167)  -  their  primary  function  being  comic. 

The  final  chapter  of  Dr.  Coleman's  study  (Chapter  IX)  deals  with  poetic  prose. 
Rabelais 's  use  of  language,  how  he  borrows,  expands,  imitates  and  creates  words, 
and  his  use  of  repetition,  enumerations  and  rhythms  are  all  examined.  The  final 
section  of  this  chapter  for  no  apparent  reason  turns  to  deal  with  a  definition  of 
Pantagruelism.  A  rather  puzzling  diagram  on  page  227  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
total  picture  of  Rabelais'  world  vision,  only  partially  expressed  in  his  famous 
definition  of  Pantagruelism  given  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Quart  Livre  ("c'est  cer- 
taine gayeté  d'esprit  conficte  en  mespris  des  choses  fortuites"). 

Basically,  Dr.  Coleman's  study  of  Rabelais  suffers  from  an  attempt  to  view  his 
work  from  the  almost  exclusive  perspective  of  literary  form.  To  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  literary  form  for  Rabelais  would  be  foolish,  but  it  does  not  provide  the 
only  clue  to  understanding  him,  as  Dr.  Coleman's  study  might  lead  one  to  believe. 
A  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  some  of  Rabelais's  legal,  philosphical,  religious  and 
moral  preoccupations  is  lost.  In  the  same  way  as  to  ignore  literary  form  is  to 
diminish  the  significance  of  the  work  of  Rabelais,  to  neglect  such  serious  and  pro- 
found considerations  is  to  distort  his  intentions  also.  A  true  understanding  of 
Rabelais's  work  can  be  achieved  only  when  one  respects  the  essentially  non- 
unified,  unfocussed  dialectic  nature  of  this  most  profound  and  complex  of 
books. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations  concerning  Dr.  Coleman's  study,  there  is  much 
here  that  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  appreciation  of  Rabelais's  work.  Dr. 
Coleman's  incisive  textual  analyses  are  a  refreshing  antidote  to  the  works  of 
scholars  who  focus  almost  exclusively  on  content  and  sources.  Her  study  of  the 
Olympian  author  and  of  the  almost  conspiratorial  author  /  reader  relationship,  in 
which  both  author  and  reader  enter  into  the  game  of  creating  fiction  makes 
Rabelais  come  alive  in  a  delightful  manner.  One  may  have  some  reservations 
about  Dr.  Coleman's  book  for  only  partially  explaining  Rabelais,  but  then  the 
book  which  explains  him  totally  has  yet  to  be  written. 

ALISTAIR  R.  MACKAY,  University  of  British  Columbia 
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In  Borges's  story  of  "Pierre  Menard,  Author  of  the  Quixote,''  the  title  character  sets 
out  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  write  Don  Quixote  iust  as  Cervantes  wrote  it,  but 
without  direct  reference  to  Cervantes'  text.  He  succeeds:  "Cervantes'  text  and 
Menard's  are  verbally  identical";  but,  says  the  narrator,  Menard's  text  is  "infinitely 
richer."  It  is  richer  because  its  anachronistic  style  and  substance  constitute  such  an 
utter  departure  from  the  spirit  of  its  age  -  the  early  twentieth  century  -  whereas  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  same  sequence  of  words  was  perfectly  conventional.  The  tale 
argues  Borges'  belief  that  context  is  crucial. 
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The  two  books  under  review  also  illustrate  this  point.  For  P.  W.K.  Stone,  Glouces- 
ter's reply  to  Edgar's  "Ripeness  is  all"  -  "And  that's  true  too"  (5.2. 1 1)  -  displays  a 
"vacuousness"  that  "descends  ...  to  fatuity"  (p.  69).  Steven  Urkowitz  describes  the 
same  four  words  as  "a  speech  of  extraordinary  simplicity  and  depth"  (p.  44).  Stone 
asserts  that  the  Fool's  prophecy  at  the  end  of  3.2  has  "little  poetic  merit  and  absolutely 
no  dramatic  relevance"  (p.  Ill),  while  Urkowitz  finds  it  a  "typically  Shakespearean 
adaptation  of  folk-poetry  patterns  and  folk-drama  themes"  (p.  44).  Both  these 
speeches  appear  only  in  the  Folio  text  of  King  Lear.  The  reader  need  not  have  the 
sagacity  of  Lear's  fool  to  guess  which  critic  believes  that  the  Folio's  unique  readings 
constitute  Shakespeare's  revision  of  the  play,  and  which  judges  them  the  product  of 
another  hand. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  light  of  these  enterprises,  both  of  which  make 
important  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  King  Lear\  rather,  I  want  to  empha- 
size at  the  outset  how  easily  the  desire  to  find  a  comprehensive  theory  can  colour  the 
facts  which  are  adduced  to  lend  objective  support  to  the  theory.  This  seems  particular- 
ly true  of  textual  criticism,  where  the  mass  and  the  complexity  of  details  requiring 
explanation  -  like  a  volatile  liquid  in  need  of  a  container  to  give  it  shape  and  stability 
-  can  generate  considerable  pressure  towards  theoretical  conformity.  The  main 
weakness  of  Urkowitz' s  book  and  of  Stone's  is  an  overly  exclusive  allegiance  to  the 
kind  of  context  within  which  each  critic  operates,  and  a  consequent  reluctance  to 
recognize  other  contexts  that  would  render  their  own  theories  less  certain  but  more 
valid.  Indeed,  their  approaches  are  such  complementary  opposites  that  someone 
should  bring  the  two  men  together  in  the  hope  that  they  can  cancel  each  other's 
limitations  and  combine  their  strengths. 

Steven  Urkowitz' s  great  strength  is  a  sensitive  theatrical  imagination.  He  possesses 
the  rare  ability  to  visualize  the  effects  that  a  speech  or  a  gesture  would  evoke  in  its  full 
dramatic  context,  and  to  respond  to  the  play  as  an  instrument  for  arranging  and 
sustaining  such  effects,  rather  than  as  a  series  of  isolated  words.  This  ability  can  be 
very  valuable  when  considering  textual  variants.  For  instance,  all  modem  editors  of 
King  Lear  have  rejected  as  erroneous  a  change  in  speech  headings  between  the  Quarto 
and  the  Folio  versions  of  1 . 1 .  188,  from  '"Glou"  to  ''Cor.''  The  one-line  speech  which 
follows  this  heading  occurs  directly  after  Gloucester  has  ushered  France  and  Burgun- 
dy onstage,  and  the  question  of  who  utters  it  might  seem  of  little  consequence; 
"Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  Lord."  Editors  accept  the  Quarto's  ascrip- 
tion of  the  speech  to  Gloucester  because  it  is  he  who  introduces  the  two  princes.  Thus 
delivered,  the  speech  becomes  a  conventional  verbal  acknowledgment  of  their  en- 
trance. But  Urkowitz  has  noticed  that  the  Folio's  stage  direction  for  the  entrance  also 
differs  from  the  Quarto's,  adding  a  trumpet  flourish,  and  he  perceptively  relates  the 
two  changes  to  each  other:  "What  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  speech,  now  given  to 
Cornwall,  if  attention  has  already  been  brought  [by  the  flourish]  to  the  arrival  of 
France  and  Burgundy?"  (p.  39).  As  Urkowitz  visualizes  the  scence,  all  attention 
except  Lear' s  shifts  to  the  newcomers;  his  eyes  and  thoughts  are  still  focused  on  Kent, 
whom  he  has  just  banished,  and  even  after  the  trumpet  sounds  it  takes  a  tactful 
reminder  from  Cornwall  to  bring  the  perturbed  king  back  to  the  immediate  scene: 
"Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  Lord."  Delivered  in  this  situation,  the 
Folio's  line  marks  a  tense  and  revealing  moment  in  the  play,  where  the  same  line  in 
the  Quarto  was  merely  ceremonial.  Future  editors  of  King  Lear  will  have  to  take  into 
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account  Urkowitz'  arguments  in  favour  of  this  and  other  variants,  and  should  be 
moved  to  broaden  the  grounds  on  which  they  made  editorial  decisions. 

Urkowitz' s  book  argues  a  dual  thesis:  that  by  fusing  Quarto  and  Folio  readings, 
modem  composite  texts  often  distort  or  destroy  the  dramatic  qualities  of  both  early 
versions;  and  that  the  Folio  version  constitutes  Shakespeare's  own  revision  of  the 
Quarto  version  -  itself,  Urkowitz  believes,  printed  from  Shakespeare's  foul  papers. 
The  first  half  of  the  thesis  is  much  more  successfully  maintained  than  the  second,  and 
is  in  my  view  the  heart  of  the  book's  contribution.  Urkowitz  never  loses  his  awareness 
of  drama  as  a  movement  in  time,  playing  over  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  an 
audience.  By  comprehending  and  conveying  the  patterns  of  action  and  characteriza- 
tion inherent  in  each  of  the  early  texts,  he  demonstrates  how  finely  attuned  the  Quarto 
and  Folio  are  to  theatrical  concerns,  and  he  shows  how  these  harmonies  are  often 
obscured  by  editorial  attempts  to  patch  together  an  Ur-text  or  to  incorporate  every 
word  that  might  possibly  be  Shakespearean.  As  in  the  example  given  above,  he 
analyzes  scores  of  variants  at  work  in  their  theatrical  contexts,  and  so  gives  compel- 
ling reasons  for  editors  to  convey  a  fuller  sense  of  the  integrity  of  each  version. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  act  of  recovery  is  his  discussion  of  the  confusing  conversa- 
tion between  Kent  and  a  Gentleman  at  3. 1 .  The  Quarto  version  by  itself  turns  out  to 
show  Kent  smoothly  winning  the  Gentleman's  confidence  by  first  revealing  plans  for 
a  French  invasion  and  then  establishing  his  own  credit,  as  he  sends  the  Gentleman  off 
to  Dover  to  report  on  Lear's  mistreatment.  The  Folio  by  itself  shows  a  more  nervous 
Kent  almost  dropping  the  ball:  the  Gentleman  interrupts  his  circuitous  confidences 
and  starts  to  leave,  and  Kent  must  shift  to  a  plainer  style  to  win  a  hearing;  gone,  in  this 
version,  are  the  hints  of  a  French  invasion  or  a  meeting  at  Dover,  and  the  scene's 
emphasis  is  on  the  hard- won  act  of  communication  that  takes  place.  Urkowitz  is  able 
to  demonstrate  that  each  version  has  its  own  defensible  logic  and  its  own  distinctive 
dramatic  merit,  in  contrast  to  the  muddle  of  actions  and  motives  that  characterizes  the 
composite  text. 

At  times,  however,  Urkowitz' s  sense  of  "good  theatre"  runs  away  with  his  good 
sense.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  defense  of  the  Folio  text;  since  he  believes  that  the 
Folio  comprises  Shakespeare's  second  thoughts  on  the  play,  he  seems  often  to  feel  it 
necessary  to  argue  the  superiority  of  Folio  over  Quarto  readings.  The  pantheon  of 
dramatic  values  that  emerges  from  his  judgments  at  such  moments  is  a  rather  narrow 
one,  less  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  than  of  some  of  his  late  Jacobean  and  Caroline 
successors:  broad  thematic  juxta-positions,  harsh  contrasts,  speed,  tension,  surprise, 
simplicity.  Shakespeare's  play  writing  does  indeed  possess  these  attributes,  but  along 
with  other  qualities  that  Urkowitz  is  too  quick  to  sacrifice.  Thus,  the  moving  dialogue 
between  Cornwall's  servants  after  the  blinding  of  Gloucester  must  go:  "There  is 
certainly  more  'meaning'  provided  by  the  Quarto's  lines,  but  in  a  crucial  sense  for  the 
audience  there  is  less  'experience,'  not  as  much  'magic,'  fewer  sensations  of  'dra- 
ma'" (p.  52).  Act  4,  scene  3,  where  the  Gentleman  paints  a  soft,  reverent  picture  of 
Cordelia  ("There  she  shook/  The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes")  in  preparation 
for  her  reappearance  in  the  next  scene,  is  also  dismissed:  "It  is  of  poetic  interest,  but  in 
the  plot  it  is  at  best  forgettable  and  at  worst  misleading.  When  the  scene  is  cut  the  play 
improves"  (p.  54).  Likewise,  the  resonant  moral  confrontation  offered  by  the  forty- 
line  Quarto  dialogue  between  Albany  and  Goneril  at  4.2  should  also  be  trimmed  to  the 
Folio's  twelve  lines:  "Albany  loses  his  'sentiments'  in  the  Folio,  but  the  exchange 
crackles  more  energetically"  (p.  52). 
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These  defences  reveal  a  difference  in  taste,  and  in  the  conception  of  Shakespeare's 
art,  between  Urkowitz  and  myself,  as  well  as  between  him  and  most  of  the  play's 
editors;  and  although  one  may  wonder  whether  he  would  support  the  Folio  so 
unswervingly  if  he  were  not  proposing  it  as  Shakespeare's  revision,  one  cannot  claim 
that  these  preferences  entail  any  serious  misrepresentation  of  the  play's  effects.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  other  readings.  In  Chapter  4,  for  instance,  when  Urkowitz  is 
concerned  to  establish  the  device  of  the  "interrupted  exit"  as  central  to  King  Lear,  he 
posits  one  such  interruption  in  1.1.  During  the  last  couplet  of  France's  speech 
accepting  Cordelia,  "France  seems  to  advance  Cordelia  so  that  she  may  make  her  own 
farewell  speech  to  Lear  and  the  court."  But,  writes  Urkowitz,  Lear  then  "disrupts  the 
formally  patterned  plan  of  Cordelia's  exit"  (p.  62)  with  his  own  exit  speech.  Now, 
Cordelia  has  just  been  disgraced  and  disinherited  for  upholding  actions  over  words 
("Love,  and  be  silent"),  a  "bond"  over  a  formally  patterned  plan.  The  behaviour  that 
Urkowitz  contemplates  for  her  would  be  grossly  out  of  character;  and  yet,  his 
preoccupation  with  inmiediate  theatrical  effects  causes  him  here  and  elsewhere  to  lose 
sight  of  broader  concerns. 

Urkowitz' s  most  problematical  readings  occur  in  Chapter  5,  "The  Role  of  Albany 
in  the  Quarto  and  Folio,"  where  distortions  arise  from  his  desire  to  find  a  purposive, 
consistent  recasting  of  Albany's  character  in  the  Folio  variants.  A  reliance  on  special 
pleading  weakens  the  validity  of  his  arguments  throughout  the  chapter.  To  wit: 

Thus,  in  the  opening  movements  of  the  play,  we  find  speeches  added  to  Albany's  part  in 
the  Folio,  lines  added  in  the  Folio  to  the  parts  of  characters  addressing  Albany,  and  details  in 
the  Folio  added  to  speeches  referring  to  Albany.  These  additions  create  for  the  audience  an 
image  of  a  man  who  might  be  sympathetic  to  Lear  in  other  circumstances,  but  who  is  caught 
up  by  and  succumbs  to  the  stresses  of  conflicting  loyalties  and  conflicting  values,  (p.  86) 

Looking  back  over  the  evidence,  one  finds  that  fewer  than  three  lines  of  "speeches" 
have  been  added  to  Albany's  part,  and  that  two  of  them  are  choric  in  nature:  "Deare 
Sir  forbeare,"  delivered  in  unison  with  Cornwall,  and  "Pray  Sir  be  patient."  The  lines 
added  "to  the  parts  of  characters  addressing  Albany"  consist  of  Lear's  proclamation  to 
Albany  and  Cornwall  "to  publish/  Our  daughters  severall  Dowers,"  and  of  Goneril's 
eight  lines  on  Lear's  retainers  at  1.4.322.  The  "details"  added  to  "speeches  referring 
to  Albany"  are  a  detail  (the  words  "of  kindnesse")  in  a  speech  at  1 .4.60. 

But  probably  the  most  serious  deficiency  in  Urkowitz' s  focus  on  the  Folio's  Albany 
is  its  irrelevance  to  so  much  of  what  is  important  in  King  Lear,  especially  in  Act  5. 
After  Edgar  has  mortally  wounded  Edmund,  and  the  Gentleman  with  the  bloody  knife 
has  come  and  gone,  and  the  bodies  of  Regan  and  Goneril  are  brought  in,  do  Albany's 
actions  really  become  "the  center  of  attention"  (p.  120)?  When  someone  is  sent 
("Run,  run!  O  run!")  to  save  Cordelia  from  hanging,  does  it  occur  to  any  spectator  that 
Albany's  "The  Gods  defend  her!"  (from  which  Urkowitz  deletes  the  traditional 
exclamation  point)  "throws  a  harsh  light  ...  on  his  own  repeated  failures  to  defend 
Cordelia  and  Lear"  (p.  122)?  And  when  Lear  raves  incoherently  with  the  dead 
Cordelia  in  his  arms,  are  we  really  supposed  to  respond  to  Albany's  words  ("He 
knows  not  what  he  says,  and  vain  is  it/  That  we  present  us  to  him")  as  "an  explanation 
for  his  failure  to  address  any  further  words  to  Lear"  (p.  122)?  If  the  play  has  done  its 
work,  surely  our  minds  are  elsewhere.  It  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  any  spectator 
without  blinkers  on  would  pay  so  much  attention  to  this  character  in  this  scene  of  this 
play. 
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Would  Shakespeare  himself  have  paid  it  and,  more  generally,  does  Urkowitz's 
argument  for  the  Folio  as  Shakespeare's  revision  carry  weight?  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  given  in  the  book,  it  is  clear  that  the  Folio  revisions  were  made  by  somebody 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  theatre.  But  was  that  person  Shakespeare?  One  of 
the  book's  weaknesses  is  that  a  great  deal  of  relevant  textual  evidence  is  not  advanced 
in  it;  and  the  weight  of  this  evidence  lies  heavily  against  Urkowitz's  theory.  First  of 
all,  that  theory  depends  on  the  presupposition  that  the  Quarto  is  a  copy  of 
Shakespeare's  foul  papers.  The  justification  that  Urkowitz  gives  for  this  view  (pp. 
130-140)  is  poor,  depending  on  argument  by  analogy  and  ignoring  many  of  the  facts 
that  have  made  every  modem  textual  authority  reject  it.  The  unmistakable  aural 
errors,  the  amount  of  hypermetrical  "gag,"  the  severely  defective  stage  directions 
(whoever  wrote  them  seems  to  have  had  trouble  identifying  some  of  the  characters 
unless  they  were  named  in  the  text),  all  point  towards  some  kind  of  aural  transcription 
rather  than  an  authorial  manuscript.  Apart  from  this  initial  presupposition,  the  hard 
evidence  against  the  Folio  as  Shakespeare's  revision  is  I  think  less  strong,  but  again 
the  theory  is  open  to  question  on  the  basis  of  details  not  considered  by  Urkowitz. 
Since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  copy  text  for  the  Folio  was  an  altered  copy  of  the 
Quarto,  one  must  first  ask  why  Shakespeare's  corrections  did  not  prevail  over  so 
much  of  the  Quarto's  misreading,  mislineation  (including  the  setting  of  verse  as 
prose),  mispunctuation  and  misprinting.  If  he  made  his  changes  for  a  promptbook 
which  "embodied  all  of  Shakespeare's  own  revisions,"  and  with  which  the  Quarto 
version  "was  carefully  brought  into  agreement"  (p.  129),  why  did  so  many  of  the 
Quarto's  errors  survive  into  the  Folio?  Moreover,  why  would  Sakespeare  have 
bungled  a  number  of  corrections  which  he  did  attempt,  leading  to  further  mislinea- 
tions  or  to  substitutions  which  seem  the  product  of  uninformed  guesswork?  In  the 
chapter  (6)  devoted  to  evidence  of  a  purely  bibliographical  nature,  Urkowitz  argues  at 
length  for  "the  plausibility  of  Shakespeare  as  an  artist  who  is  capable  of  revising  his 
own  work"  (p.  130),  but  he  needs  more  to  consider  the  specific  textual  details  of  this 
work  if  he  wants  to  win  acceptance  for  his  theory.  Case  not  proven. 

Enter  P.W.K.  Stone,  whose  book  is  nothing  if  not  specific.  The  Textual  History  of 
"King  Lear"  is  a  formidable  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  relationships  of  the  play's 
texts.  In  form  it  resembles  a  great  cathedral:  a  long  nave  of  Quarto  considerations  in 
the  opening  chapters  leads  into  a  broad  choir  of  shorter  chapters  on  the  Folio,  while 
over  a  hundred  pages  of  small-print  appendices  serve  as  flying  buttresses  for  the  main 
structure  of  argument.  Though  erected  for  true  believers  ("A  book  of  this  kind  must 
necessarily  address  itself  to  the  specialist"),  the  work  lends  itself  to  approaches  by 
tourists:  the  existing  scholarship  on  the  text  is  summarized  clearly  and  objectively,  the 
author's  theory  is  set  out  with  a  minimum  of  esoteric  terminology,  and  all  the  basic 
information  needed  to  evaluate  the  theory  is  made  available. 

Stone's  argument  runs  as  follows:  the  First  Quarto  -  the  Second  being  a  reprint  of 
no  textual  authority  -  derives  from  an  unauthorized  transcription  made  during  a 
performance.  The  Quarto  text  was  later  corrected  against  the  transcription  and  was 
extensively  revised  to  furnish  a  new  promptbook  for  the  King's  Men,  after  their 
original  promptbook  was  lost  (perhaps  in  the  Globe  fire  of  1613).  This  promptbook 
was  commissioned  from  a  competent  theatrical  writer  -  not  Shakespeare,  who  was  at 
the  time  no  longer  writing  plays  -  and  it  served  as  primary  copy  when  the  Folio  text 
was  prepared  in  1623. 
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Many  objections  might  be  raised  against  this  theory,  and  many  have  been  raised 
against  those  of  its  hypotheses  which  are  not  new;  but  on  the  whole  Stone  deals 
persuasively  with  the  opposition.  The  idea  that  the  Quarto  derives  from  a  theatrical 
report  was  in  fact  widely  held  until  1949,  when  G.I.  Duthie  proved  that  none  of  the 
known  Ehzabethan  systems  of  shorthand  was  capable  of  providing  a  copy  for  the 
Quarto  text.  Stone  demonstrates  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  reporter  to  produce 
something  like  the  Quarto  copy  in  longhand  during  at  most  three  visits  to  the  theatre. 
(We  know  that  texts  of  some  other  Elizabethan  plays  were  actually  obtained  by  the 
efforts  of  theatrical  reporters,  implausible  as  it  may  seem.)  This  hypothesis  goes 
farther  than  anybody  else's  in  accounting  for  the  kinds  of  errors  and  mislineations 
found  in  the  Quarto,  as  Stone  shows  by  examining  scores  of  detailed  examples.  Some 
of  the  most  convincing  support  for  the  reporter  theory  comes  from  Stone's  discussion 
of  Quarto  stage  directions,  which  lack  the  theatrical  sophistication  that  one  would 
except  in  a  playright's  foul  papers  or  in  an  actor's  memorial  reconstruction.  For 
instance: 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Elizabethan  theatrical  parlance  the  stage  was  "out"  or  "without" 
and  the  tiring-hourse  "in"  or  "within",  though  a  spectator  would  most  naturally  take  the 
opposite  view.  In  Q  Goneril's  and  Regan's  bodies  are  brought  in  (V.iii.238),  in  F  they  are 
brought  out  (231),  as  are  the  stocks  at  n.ii.  144.  (p.  Ill) 

Stone's  assertion  that  the  Folio  text  is  derived  from  both  Quarto  and  promptbook  is 
similarly  well  documented  and  persuasive,  but  his  repudiation  of  a  host  of  Folio 
variants  (un-Shakespearean,  according  to  his  theory)  is  as  extreme  and  questionable 
as  Steven  Urkowitz's  defense  of  other  such  variants.  In  dealing  with  these  variants, 
Stone  sometimes  betrays  a  lack  of  the  theatrical  imagination  that  animates  Urkowitz's 
study;  and  it  is  this  lack  which  prevents  him  from  recognizing  their  dramatic  suitabil- 
ity. For  example,  at  2.2.158  a  line  that  the  Quarto  attributes  to  Regan  is  given  to 
Cornwall  in  the  Folio:  "Come  my  Lord,  away."  Stone  believes  it  unlikely  that 
Cornwall  would  say  this  to  Gloucester  here,  since  Gloucester  in  fact  remains  onstage 
after  the  exit  of  Cornwall  and  Regan.  But  this  occurrence  in  fact  provides  support  for 
the  Folio  reading:  by  ignoring  Cornwall's  admonition  and  staying  with  Kent, 
Gloucester  proves  that  the  sympathy  he  has  just  voiced  for  Kent  is  more  than  mere 
words.  The  gesture  creates  a  stage  image  of  an  important  shift  in  allegiance,  and 
dramatizes  the  very  defiance  of  Cornwall  that  will  lose  Gloucester  his  eyes  in  3.7. 

The  Folio  reading  at  2.4.191.  also  demands  serious  attention  when  viewed  in  its 
theatrical  context.  Where  the  Quarto  has  Goneril  enter  and  ask  "Who  struck  my 
servant?"  the  Folio  changes  the  speech  shghtiy  and  gives  it  to  Lear:  "Who  stockt  my 
servant?"  Stone  admits  that  the  Folio  version  is  "very  plausible"  (p.  219)  since  Lear 
asks  basically  the  same  question  shortly  before  and  after,  but  rejects  it  as  an  "unneces- 
sary alteration"  because  Lear  has  probably  just  struck  Oswald.  While  it  may  be 
logically  "unnecessary,"  there  are  strong  dramatic  reasons  for  the  alteration.  In  both 
versions  the  rest  of  the  speech  runs:  "Regan,  I  have  good  hope/  Thou  didst  not  know 
on't."  Goneril  has  no  cause  to  doubt  Regan's  loyalty  here,  but  Lear  unfortunately  has: 
inunediately  before  Goneril's  entrance  he  has  pronounced  a  terrible  curse  on  her, 
looking  to  his  other  daughter  for  consolation  ("No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse").  Now  Regan's  coldness  makes  him  remember  that  Kent  was  in  the  stocks 
when  he  arrived,  and  the  possibility  of  betrayal  from  his  second  daughter  dawns  on 
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him.  The  three  variations  on  his  question  sound  out  like  drumbeats  growing  louder 
and  more  plangent:  "Who  put  my  man  i'  th'  stocks?"  he  asks,  but  is  temporarily  put 
off  by  the  trumpet  heralding  Goneril's  entrance.  Then  -  in  the  Folio  -  he  asks  again, 
hardly  daring  to  implicate  Regan.  Finally,  after  the  sisters  have  given  dramatic  proof 
of  their  natures  and  their  relationship  by  taking  each  other's  hands,  the  same  question 
conveys  Lear's  utter  desperation:  "How  came  my  man  i'  th'  stocks?"  The  Folio 
reading  may  thus  be  seen  to  provide  the  central  notes  in  a  finely  orchestrated  dramatic 
development. 

The  limitation  in  Stone's  perspective  -  the  narrowness  of  his  context  -  seems  to  me 
to  weaken  his  arguments  but  not  to  invalidate  them.  For  instance,  when  he  sums  up 
an  examination  of  variants  by  concluding  that  on  "thirty  several  occasions  the  F  text 
proves  to  be  seriously  problematical  or  obviously  incorrect"  (p.  58),  my  own  back- 
tracking over  the  variants  supports  nineteen  of  his  readings,  quibbles  with  six,  and 
differs  completely  with  only  five  of  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  among 
those  nineteen  readings  are  several  brilliant  and  original  emendations  for  which  future 
editors  of  the  play  will  be  grateful:  "discern"  at  3.6.6,  "questrels"  at  3.7. 17,  "words" 
at  1.1.282,  and  "dull-eyed"  at  1.2.13. 

It  will  be  evident  that  in  writing  this  review  I  have  benefited  considerably  from 
being  able  to  apply  the  characteristic  strengths  of  each  book's  procedures  to  the  other. 
The  two  must  be  taken  together.  As  such,  they  demonstrate  how  essential  it  is  that  the 
two  contexts  of  "drama  criticism"  and  "textual  history"  become  one,  and  that  this 
broader  context  be  investigated  with  both  thoroughness  and  imagination  if  we  are  to 
learn  more  of  what  the  author  of  King  Lear  really  wrote.  Otherwise  we  risk  emulating 
Pierre  Menard,  author  of  the  Quixote,  whose  labours  turned  out  to  enrich  "the  halting 
and  rudimentary  art  of  reading"  only  insofar  as  they  discovered  "a  new  technique  . . . 
the  deliberate  anachronism  and  the  erroneous  attribution." 

JOHN  REIBETANZ,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 


Guillaume  De  Saluste  Du  Bartas.  La  Sepmaine  (Texte  de  1581),  édition  établie, 
présentée  et  annotée  par  Yvonne  Bellenger.  Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1981.  Pp.  Ixxi, 
194. 

Il  y  a  un  plaisir  tout  particulier  qui  consiste  dans  la  redécouverte  des  chefs  d'oeuvre 
perdus.  La  Sepmaine  de  Du  Bartas  entre  dans  cette  catégorie  d'oeuvres  injustement  et 
trop  longtemps  consignées  à  l'oubli,  et  cela  pour  des  raisons  qui  ont  plus  à  faire  avec 
les  goûts  changeants  de  ses  lecteurs  qu'avec  la  valeur  intrinsèque  du  poème.  A 
l'époque  de  la  Renaissance  la  renommée  de  Du  Bartas  rivalisait  avec  celle  de 
Ronsard,  mais  dans  la  cas  de  Du  Bartas  sa  renommée  était  de  courte  durée.  Au 
dix-septième  siècle  sa  poésie,  dans  ses  extravagances  et  ses  enthousiasmes,  n'était 
pas  calculée  pour  plaire  à  un  public  épris  des  critères  du  classicisme;  de  plus,  sa 
préférence  pour  des  sujets  religieux  le  rendrait  sans  intérêt  pour  certains  tandis  que 
l'aspect  implacablement  "didascalique  et  enseignant"  de  son  oeuvre  découragerait 
ceux  qui  envisageaient  autrement  la  fonction  de  la  poésie  -  idées  qui  sont  toutes 
élaborées  dans  la  présente  édition  et  par  R.  Braunrot,  dans  le  premier  chapitre  de  son 
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livre,  L'Imagination  poétique  chez  Du  Bartas.  Eléments  de  sensibilité  baroque  dans 
la  "Creation  du  Monde"  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  Univ.  Press,  1973).  Et  que  dire  du 
contenu  "scientifique"  de  La  Sepmaine^  où  le  merveilleux  voisine  à  titre  égal  avec  les 
découvertes  d'un  Vésale  ou  d'un  Ambroise  Paré?  Compte  tenu  de  toutes  ces  consid- 
érations il  n'est  que  trop  facile  de  nous  complaire  aux  jugements  de  Du  Perron  ou  de 
Sainte-Beuvre  et  de  classer  Du  Bartas  parmi  les  faux-illustres.  On  l'oublie,  la 
conscience  tranquille,  et  cela  avec  d'autant  plus  de  raison  étant  donné  l' inaccessibilité 
relative  des  quelques  éditions  modernes  de  son  oeuvre. 

Yvonne  Bellenger  édite  La  Sepmaine,  nous  dit-elle,  parce  que  Du  Bartas  est  "bon 
poète"  qui  "marque  une  époque."  Bon  poète?  Ces  dernières  années  ont  vu  les  débuts 
d'une  réévaluation  de  la  poésie  de  Du  Bartas,  réévaluation  due  surtout  à  l'intérêt 
croissant  témoigné  pour  le  baroque  français.  Comprenant  mieux  le  courant  stylistique 
auquel  il  se  rattache,  l'on  apprécie  mieux  certaines  particularités  de  son  style.  Qu'on 
Taime  ou  non  dépendra  finalement  de  ses  propres  goûts,  mais  quiconque  s'intéresse  à 
la  poésie  baroque  lira  Du  Bartas.  Il  en  est  ainsi,  également,  pour  ceux  qui  étudient  le 
développement  de  l'épopée  en  France,  qui  se  passionnent  pour  la  poésie  scientifique 
ou  hexamérale,  ou  qui  abordent  la  question  toujours  pertinente  du  rôle  des  classiques 
dans  une  littérature  à  la  fois  humaniste  et  chrétienne.  Il  y  a  de  fortes  raisons  de  lire  Du 
Bartas  et  grâce  à  la  présente  édition  son  chef  d'oeuvre,  selon  les  témoignages  de  la 
Renaissance,  est  à  la  portée  de  tout  lecteur  d'un  esprit  tant  soit  peu  ouvert  et  curieux. 

Il  faudrait  comparer  cette  édition  de  La  Sepmaine  avec  deux  autres,  celle  contenue 
dans  The  Works  of  Guillaume  de  Sallusîe,  Sieur  Du  Bartas  -  les  oeuvres  complètes 
éditées  en  trois  volumes  par  U.T.  Holmes  Jr.,  J.C.  Lyons  et  R.W.  Linker  (Chapel 
Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935-1940)  et  reproduites  en  1968  par  Universi- 
ty Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  -  et  celle  de  Kurt  Reichenberger,  Die  Schop- 
fungswoche  des  Du  Bartas,  deux  volumes  (Tubingen:  Niemeyer,  1963).  Pour  établir 
le  texte  de  La  Sepmaine  Bellenger  se  range  du  côté  de  Reichenberger  dans  sa 
préférence  pour  l'édition  de  1581,  de  Jacques  Chouet  de  Genève.  Elle  a  soigneuse- 
ment indiqué  les  principales  variantes  relevées  dans  cinq  éditions  antérieures  ou 
postérieures  à  celle  de  1581 .  Le  texte  se  lit  très  bien,  à  l'exception  d'un  endroit  à  la 
page  20,  V.  375,  du  premier  volume,  où  nous  nous  trouvons  devant  un  point 
d'interrogation  inattendu.  S'agirait-il  tout  simplement  d'une  coquille?  Chez  Holmes 
et  chez  Reichenberger  le  vers  se  termine  par  un  point  d'exclamation.  Quoi  qu'il  en 
soit,  dans  l'ensemble  le  texte  ne  cède  en  rien  aux  deux  autres  éditions  et  est  de  loin 
plus  sûr  que  celui  de  Reichenberger. 

C'est  par  ses  annotations  que  la  présente  édition  prend  le  devant  sur  les  deux  autres. 
L'édition  Holmes  nous  offre  une  très  longue  introduction,  portant  sur  plusieurs 
aspects  de  l'oeuvre  et  de  l'époque.  Certaines  notions  clef  de  la  Renaissance  y  sont 
discutées,  mais  les  annotations,  par  conséquent,  sont  souvent  assez  sommaires.  Dans 
son  deuxième  volume,  Themen  und  Quellen  der  Sepmaine,  Reichenberger  met  à 
notre  disposition  une  vaste  documentation  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  thèmes  et  les  sources 
du  poème,  mais  cette  édition  n'explique  pas  toujours  le  texte  d'assez  près.  Bellenger 
anticipe  mieux  que  Holmes  et  Reichenberger  les  problèmes  du  lecteur  contemporain. 
Dans  l'introduction  et  dans  l'appareil  critique  il  y  a  tout  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  que  le 
lecteur  se  situe  vis-à-vis  de  la  ponctuation,  de  la  prononciation  et  du  vocabulaire  de 
seizième  siècle;  dans  les  annotations  c'est  le  seizième  siècle  dans  toute  sa  richesse  qui 
s'étale  à  nos  yeux.  Bellenger  a  eu  l'idée  géniale  d'annoter  le  texte,  en  grande  mesure. 
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en  reproduisant  le  commentaire  de  Simon  Goulart,  tel  qu'on  le  trouve  dans  l'édition 
de  Claude  Rigaud,  à  Paris,  en  1611.  Cela  donne  une  résonnance  et  une  authenticité 
aux  explications  dont  on  ne  saurait  exagérer  l'importance  pour  celui  qui  s'intéresse  au 
climat  intellectuel  de  la  Renaissance.  La  Sepmaine  est  de  ces  textes  qui  risquent  d'être 
impénétrables  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  bien  expliqués.  Par  son  choix  de  sujet  -  la  création  du 
monde,  selon  le  schéma  esquissé  dans  la  Genèse  -  Du  Bartas  réunit  dans  un  même 
texte  des  considérations  religieuses  et  scientifiques.  Une  ardente  profession  de  foi 
côtoie  une  mise  au  point  des  idées  scientifiques  de  l'époque.  La  portée  de  poème  est 
encyclopédique,  ses  leçons  communiquées  avec  maints  embellissements  stylistiques 
et  toutes  les  allusions  classiques  si  chères  aux  poètes  de  la  Renaissance.  On  est 
transporté  dans  un  monde  de  symboles  numériques,  d'idéaux  néo-platoniciens,  dans 
un  univers  où  la  terre  occupe  toujours  la  position  centrale.  Et  -  chose  curieuse  - 
l'homme  du  seizième  siècle  explique  mieux  les  phénomènes  de  son  univers  que  ne  le 
font  nos  commentateurs  contemporains  (voir  son  explication  des  météores,  Bellen- 
ger,  vol.  I,  pp.  55-6).  La  collaboration  Bellenger-Goulart  est  fructueuse.  Bellenger 
situe  Du  Bartas  vis-à-vis  des  autres  poètes  de  l'époque  -  elle  indique  des  points  de 
comparaison  utiles  entre  La  Sepmaine  et  Les  Tragiques  de  d' Aubigné  par  exemple  - 
et  dans  ses  indications  bibligraphiques  discute  des  recherches  les  plus  récentes  dans  le 
domaine  des  études  bartésiennes.  Goulart,  pour  la  plupart,  explique  son  époque,  et  en 
ce  faisant  permet  au  lecteur  de  poursuivre  un  peu  plus  loin  certaines  questions  d'un 
intérêt  personnel.  Ses  commentaires  nous  permettent  de  voir  les  réverbérations  du 
débat  copemicien,  d'évaluer  le  niveau  d'acceptation  de  plusieurs  découvertes 
scientifiques  contemporaines,  de  suivre  la  piste  déjà  indiquée  par  Simone  Fraisse  dans 
L'Influence  de  Lucrèce  en  France  au  seizième  siècle  (Paris:  Nizet,  1962).  On  retrace 
dans  les  annotations  de  Goulart  les  modifications  introduites  par  Du  Bartas  dans  la 
position  lucrétienne,  surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  des  questions  telles  que  la  Provi- 
dence, l'éternité  de  la  matière,  l'indifférence  de  Dieux  aux  souffrances  humaines. 
Devant  tant  de  richesses  il  est  un  peu  ingrat  d'en  demander  davantage,  mais  on  aurait 
aimé  un  commentaire  un  peu  plus  suivi  de  la  position  religieuse  de  Du  Bartas.  Des 
vers  comme  "Car  l'enfer  est  par  tout  où  l'Etemel  n'est  pas"  (vol.  I,  p.  28,  v.  570),  ou 
"Et  la  foy,  la  foy  mesme  est  le  piège  où  sont  pris/Par  l'art  de  ce  pipeur  les  plus  dévots 
esprits"  (vol.  I,  p.  29,  v.  605-6),  méritent  d'être  commentés.  Pour  le  vers  570 
Holmes  se  contente  d'un  "This  line  aroused  much  doctrinal  controversy,"  et  ne  dit 
rien  à  propos  des  vers  605-6.  Et  Bellenger  non  plus.  Du  Bartas,  bien  sûr,  n'affichait 
pas  son  protestantisme,  mais  il  serait  intéressant  de  se  demander  à  quel  point  il  se 
permettait  d'avancer  les  idées  de  ses  coreligionnaires. 

La  Judit  de  Du  Bartas  avait  déjà  été  bien  servie  dans  l'édition  magistrale  d'André 
Baïche  {La  Judit,  édition  critique  avec  introduction  et  commentaire.  Toulouse: 
Association  des  Publications  de  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  et  Sciences  Humaines  de 
Toulouse,  1970).  La  Sepmaine  est  probablement  d'un  intérêt  encore  plus  grand,  et 
dans  cette  édition  Yvonne  Bellenger  a  mis  le  texte  à  la  portée  de  tous.  Elle  a  bien  réussi 
dans  son  but  de  rendre  Du  Bartas  accessible.  Qu'elle  réussisse  aussi  dans  son  but  de  le 
faire  aimer  -  ce  qui  ne  devrait  vraiment  pas  être  trop  difficile  dans  le  cas  d'un  poète 
inspiré  par  une  Muse,  c'est  lui  qui  nous  le  dit,  au  "vierges  aisseles." 

GWENDA  ECHARD,  York  University 
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Clifford  Endres.  Johannes  Secundus.  The  Latin  Love  Elegy  in  the  Renaissance. 
Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  Shoe  String  Press,  1981.  Pp.  223,  $25.00. 

The  Elegiae  of  Johannes  Secundus  (whose  real  name  was  Jan  Nicholaus  Everaerts, 
151 1-36)  have  been  considered  his  best  poems  by  many  scholars  including  Bosscha, 
the  most  recent  editor  of  his  collected  works  (1821).  Yet  these  poems  have  never  been 
so  popular  or  so  influential  as  his  Basia  or  Kisses,  which  were  directly  modelled  on  the 
popular  love  poems  of  Catullus.  There  is  clearly  a  need  for  a  modem  critical  edition 
and  translation  of,  and  commentary  on,  this  work,  and  Clifford  Endres  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  towards  this.  In  this  volume  Endres  has  given  us  a  Latin  text 
and  English  translation,  with  commentary,  of  nine  of  the  eleven  poems  from  Book  I, 
along  with  the  three  Solemn  Elegies  found  in  the  editions  between  the  first  and  second 
books.  There  follow  three  of  the  eleven  elegies  from  Book  II  and  five  of  the  eighteen 
from  Book  III.  These  selections  are  prefaced  by  introductory  essays  on  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Secundus,"  the  history  and  development  of  the  "Latin  Love  Elegy,"  the 
"Practice  of  Imitatio''  among  Renaissance  poets,  and  a  final  section  on  Endres' 
theoretical  and  practical  concerns  "On  the  Translations." 

Endres'  essay  on  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Secundus"  reviews  the  background  for  the 
development  of  Neo-Latin  poetry  and  recapitulates  the  state  of  our  present  knowledge 
about  Secundus.  By  publishing  a  transcript  of  a  letter  (pp.  22-25  and  211-13)  written 
by  Gradius,  one  of  Secundus'  brothers,  Endres  adds  new  information  on  the  poet's 
family  life  and  his  family's  attitudes  to  a  variety  of  questions.  This  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  information  contained  in  the  biographical  notice  which  D.  Crane 
published  in  1931  {Johannes  Secundus:  His  Life,  Work  and  Influence  on  English 
Literature.  Leipzig  and  London,  1931).  This  chapter  concludes  with  remarks  on  the 
main  editions  of  Secundus'  poems  (pp.  27-29),  the  principal  translations  up  to  1979, 
and  the  considerable  influence  which  Secundus  had  on  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
English  writers  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Endres' s  second  essay  briefly  examines  the  "Latin  Love  Elegy"  from  its  origins  in 
the  Alexandrine  poets  through  Catullus,  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and  Ovid.  Endres  takes 
the  position  that  the  reader  must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the  content,  tech- 
nique, and  style  of  these  earlier  authors  before  he  can  understand  Secundus'  own 
proficiency  in  Latin  verse  and  his  creative  originality. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  third  chapter  on  the  "Practice  of  Imitatio""  as  understood 
by  Neo-Latin  writers.  Even  though  Secundus  probably  never  "gave  much  thought  to 
questions  of  literary  theory"  (p.  66),  he  is  nevertheless  shaped  in  many  ways  by  "the 
intellectual  and  artistic  climate  of  his  age"  (p.  67).  Endres  reviews  in  quick  succession 
the  rhetorical  injunctions  of  Cicero  and  the  mitigating  views  of  Quintilian,  before 
passing  to  the  theoretical  comments  made  by  contemporaries  like  Vida  and  Scalinger 
as  well  as  the  practical  influence  which  the  writings  of  men  like  Erasmus  and  Petrarch 
were  bound  to  leave  on  those  who  read  their  works. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  introduction,  "On  the  Translations,"  Endres  acquaints  us 
with  the  theoretical  and  practical  questions  that  concerned  him  as  a  translator  of 
Neo-Latin  poetry.  His  answer  to  these  is  "modem  verse  form,"  or  free  verse,  which  he 
sees  as  the  most  appropriate  means  to  recreate  the  "  poetic  tension"  and  the  "excite- 
ment of  the  original"  (p.  76).  One  of  his  chief  preoccupations  has  been  to  attempt  to 
recreate  Secundus'  diversity  of  tone.  One  way  to  achieve  this  has  been  to  render  the 
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Latin  elegiac  couplet  into  an  English  stanza  of  two ,  three ,  or  even  four  lines .  While  he 
maintains  that  his  norm  in  each  line  is  a  loose  five-beat  rhythm  (p.  77),  he  has  not  held 
to  any  fixed  system  and  the  variation  is  from  three  to  seven  beats.  Following  the 
classifications  used  by  Dry  den,  Endres  has  striven  to  achieve  the  golden  mean  of 
translation  expressed  by  Dry  den  as  "paraphrase,"  (or  "translation  with  latitude") 
rather  than  either  "metaphrase"  (word  for  word  translation)  or  "imitation"  (which  we 
see  in  the  poems  of  Ezra  Pound  inspired  by  Propertius). 

For  the  Latin  text,  Endres  has  used  the  "convenient"  edition  of  M.  Rat  (Paris, 
1938),  which  is  based  on  the  second  edition  of  Secundus'  Works  published  by  Cripius 
at  Paris  in  1561.  He  does  not  explain  to  what  extent  he  has  relied  on  the  edition  of 
Bosscha  and  Burmann  (Leiden,  1821)  for  the  "definitive  reading  in  cases  of  discre- 
pancy." Endres  also  notes  that,  in  a  very  few  instances,  he  has  adopted  the  "marginal 
corrections  entered  by  Janus  Dousa . . .  from  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Secundus  . . . 
no  longer  extant."  In  the  following  cases  a  note  indicating  the  existence  of  a  textual 
variant  and  the  reasons  for  his  choice  would  have  been  helpful:  Elegiae  11,4  where  he 
has  chosen  Gay's  quam  over  Bosscha's  quem\  11,18  where  he  has  printed  masculine 
in  preference  to  Bosscha's  and  Gay's  iaculisque;  III  3,  21  where  he  has  preferred 
Bosscha's  cernis  over  Gay's  cernes;  and  III  5,  10  where  we  find  Rat's  adoratum  used 
instead  of  Bosscha's  odoratum.  Like  Rat,  Endres  has  standardized  the  spelling.  But 
while  retaining  certain  features  of  sixteenth-century  Latin  orthography,  which  we  see 
in  rejecitjamque,  lacryma,  Quum  (1 1 1 ,  23),  quels  (1 1 1 ,  16),  he  has  dropped  others 
such  as  urbels  for  urbes  (11,15)  and  the  flexibility  in  the  use  of  ae-oe-e  found  in  many 
of  the  earlier  editions.  However,  for  the  poems  in  this  volume,  these  editorial  changes 
do  not  cause  the  problems  in  scansion,  word-play,  assonance,  or  alliteration  that  they 
sometimes  do  in  poetic  texts.  Essequlas  at  III  17,  78  {exsequlas  in  Bosscha  and 
exequlas  in  Rat)  does  not  appear  among  any  of  the  editions  I  was  able  to  consult. 

It  must  have  been  difficult  to  make  the  final  choice  of  poems  for  translation  and 
commentary.  While  Endres  states  he  has  selected  "typical"  representatives  of  the 
elegies,  almost  half  of  the  poems  are  from  Book  I  (or  the  Julia).  This  book,  to  use 
Crane's  words  (op.  clt.  [1931],  p.  28),  "has  something  of  the  fire  of  Propertius  with  all 
the  freshness  of  amorous  youth."  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  poems  which 
were  chosen  allow  Endres  to  show  the  development  of  the  poet's  feelings  from  naive 
optimism  to  disillusionment  and  finally  resignation  to  his  loss  of  Julia. 

The  final  two  books  aie  more  miscellaneous  or  eclectic  in  content  and  show  a 
lighter,  but  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  more  mature  touch.  The  examples  from  the 
second  book  are  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  the  poet's  preference  for  Propertius  over 
Vergil  and  his  devotion  and  esteem  for  his  brothers'  literary  abilities  (II  1),  the 
snowball  thrown  by  his  mistress  which  catches  fire  in  the  poet's  heart  (II 4),  and  the 
traditional  theme  of  the  exclusus  amator  (II  5).  But  in  the  third  book,  most  of  the 
elegies  are  not  about  women,  love,  or  the  usual  themes  of  elegies,  but  are  concerned 
with  subjects  like  the  poet's  debt  to  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius  (III  3),  his 
appreciation  of  Erasmus  (III  5),  a  dream  in  which  the  figures  of  Elegy  and  Tragedy 
both  claim  the  poet's  allegiance  (III  7),  and  the  adornment  of  a  Christian  tomb  in  a 
Gothic  catherdral  (III  17). 

As  a  translator  Endres  is  conservative  and  accurate.  His  versions  strike  a  healthy 
balance  between  situating  the  poems  in  the  "context  of  the  classical  tradition"  and  in 
showing  them  to  be  valid  poetic  creations  in  their  own  right  (p.  80).  Their  diction  and 
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syntax  are  straight-forward  and  uncomplicated.  But  sometimes  there  is  a  lapse  into 
American  colloquialism: 

Parce  tuum,  dixi,  ferro  terrere  poetam 
Castra  prat  dudum  qui  tua  sponte  sequi 

. . .  O  spare,"  I  said,  "your  poet, 
don't  alann  with  your  hardware 
a  volunteer  to  your  camp  ...(11,11-12) 

To  translate /<?rro  by  hardware  still  evokes  more  an  image  of  the  Old  West  than  the 
mythical  realms  of  Cupid  and  Venus.  Likewise  at  I  4,  9-12,  there  is  the  risk  of 
anachronism  and  of  some  damage  to  the  light-hearted  tone  of  this  poem: 

Oscula,  quae  possint  fugientem  sistere  vitam 

Restet  ubi  nullis  spes  medicaminibus, 
Pallidulamque  animam  Stygiae  subducere  lintri 

In  non  concessas  et  revocare  vias. 

Kisses  that  would  pull  the  pale  soul  from  the  raft 
about  to  sail  on  the  Styx, 

calling  it  back  on  roads 
closed  to  return  traffic 
one-way  to  Hades 

There  are  a  few  other  cases  where  the  phrases  chosen  detract  somewhat  from  the 
impression  the  translator  has  said,  in  his  preface,  he  is  trying  to  give.  Examples  are  at  I 
7,  7  where  improbe  puer  is  rendered  as  "two-timing  Boy"  and  at  III  1,  37  where 
munera  is  turned  into  "a  Flash  of  cash." 

Much  of  the  charm  and  originality  of  Secundus'  poems  depend  on  the  reader's 
immediate  perception  of  his  often  rapid  changes  of  tone  and  on  this  point  Endres  has 
insisted.  For  example  at  III  1 ,  1-14  we  find  a  list  of  the  heroic  deeds  which  Orpheus 
was  able  to  accomplish  by  his  songs.  This  is  clearly  modelled  on  Ovid  Amor  es  III ,  23 
ff.  Then  suddenly  in  15  Secundus  changes  the  tone  of  his  poem  to  cynicism: 

Yet  if  before  he  sang  his  songs,  Orpheus 
had  pUed  the  Stygian  hag  with  money, . . . 

he'd  have  found  the  gods  favorable  to  his  prayers.  . . . 

Orpheus,  why  so  tight? 

Secundus  has  inverted  Ovid's  context:  for  Ovid  it  was  songs  which  exercised 
supernatural  power:  for  Secundus  it  is  songs  which  come  out  a  poor  second  to  the 
promise  of  riches. 

Endres'  commentaries  are  meant  to  be  "suggestive  rather  than  definitive"  (p.  81). 
They  deal  with  the  subjects,  structure,  themes,  imagery,  classical  antecedents, 
originality,  and  other  special  features  of  Secundus'  treatment  of  his  sources,  includ- 
ing his  use  of  mythology  and  topical  references.  We  are  left  wanting  more  comment 
on  the  poetic  devices  which  Secundus  himself  used  in  Latin  (e.g.  p.  175).  We  might 
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also  have  expected  further  eleboration  in  the  few  instances  where  textual  problems  are 
discussed.  For  example  in  the  Second  Solemn  Elegy  23  (p.  149),  we  find  that  certain 
editions  have  "Transeat,  Aeolio  positis  in  carcere  ventis,"  but  we  are  not  told  why 
Endres  has  preferred  "Transeat  hie,  positis  immota  per  aera  ventis." 

Misprints  are  few  and  will  cause  the  reader  little  trouble.  On  p.  67,  read  eXe^eta 
not  ÇXe7La.  (Scalinger  does  not  cite  the  actual  Greek  word  in  his  discussion  of  the 
etymology  of  this  word  at  ths  place  [Book  I,  chap.  50]).  Likewise  amores  (the  reading 
in  both  Bosscha  and  Rat)  seems  best  at  1 9,  27  rather  than  amore. 

Endres' s  book  is  a  serious  introduction  to  a  body  of  important  neo-Latin  poetry 
which  has  been  neglected  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  centuries.  We  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  "stimulate  the  complete  modem  [edition,  commentary  and]  English 
translation  he  deserves"  (p.  80).  In  the  meantime  for  those  readers  seeking  an  edition 
of  the  Latin  poems  not  found  in  this  anthology  and  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
edition  of  Rat  (1938)  or  that  of  Bosscha  and  Burmann  (1821),  there  now  exists  a 
Latin-Spanish  edition  by  Olga  Gete  Carpio,  Juan  Segundo:  Besos  Y  Otros  Poemas 
(Barcelona:  Bosch,  1979)  pp.  150  ff.  Nevertheless  for  some  time  to  come  Johannes 
Secundus:  The  Latin  Love  Elegy  in  the  Renaissance  will  prove  useful  not  only  for  the 
Renaissance  scholar,  but  for  the  Classicist  interested  in  the  Nachleben  of  the  Latin 
Love  Lyric,  as  well  as  the  student  of  European  literature  concerned  with  the  immedi- 
ate origins  of  the  considerable  body  of  important  love  poetry  from  Ronsard  and  the 
poets  of  the  Pléiade  right  up  to  Goethe. 

DENIS  BREARLEY,  University  of  Ottawa 


Claire  Dolan.  Entre  tours  et  clochers,  les  gens  d'église  à  Aix-en-Provence  au  XVF 
siècle.  Sherbrooke:  Centre  d'étude  de  la  Renaissance,  Université  de  Sherbrooke,  et 
Aix-en  Provence:  Edisud,  1981,  Pp.  XIV,  433. 

Le  problème  du  clergé  et  de  l'église  catholique  au  XVr  siècle  est  plein  de  contradic- 
tions. Déjà  Lucien  Febvre  a  souligné  qu'il  ne  fallait  pas  chercher  les  débuts  de  la 
Réforme  dans  un  mouvement  vraiment  séparé  du  cheminement  intellectuel  de  l'église 
catholique.  ^  Ensuite  Gabriel  Le  Bras  a  demandé  qu'on  étudie  les  origines  de  ce  qu'il 
appelait  la  "déchristianisation"  des  XVIir-XIX^  siècles  à  travers  une  enquête  histori- 
que sur  l'état  du  catholicisme  à  partir  de  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  dans  les  diverses  régions 
de  France.^  A  la  recherche  de  cette  "déchristianisation,"  Jean  Delumeau  décrit 
longuement  l'ignorance  et  la  superstition  qui  caractérisaient  l'église  avant  le  Concile 
de  Trente.  Pour  lui  cette  église  était  déchristianisée;  puisqu'elle  était  composée  d'un 
clergé  analphabète  qui  ne  connaissait  même  pas  les  paroles  de  la  messe  et  de  fidèles 
qui  confondaient  éléments  spirituels  et  terrestres  dans  une  religion  à  peine 
reconnaissable.^  Dans  une  réponse  à  Delumeau,  A.N.  Galphem  demande  jusqu'à 
quel  point  la  messe,  les  dogmes  et  l'alphabétisme  étaient  nécessaires  au  clergé  des 
XV^-XVr  siècles;  il  a  démontré  que  dans  la  Champagne  de  cette  époque  les 
confréries,  pièces  de  théâtre  religieuses,  sanctuaires  et  fêtes  constituaient  les  vérit- 
ables liens  entre  l'église  et  ses  fidèles.  Pour  lui,  tout  le  drame  de  la  dernière  partie  du 
XVP  siècle  venait  du  fait  que  la  popularité  de  ces  manifestations  traditionnelles 
diminuait  de  plus  en  plus."^  Voilà  plusieurs  explications  d'un  problème  complexe  qui 
touche  l'église,  son  clergé  et  toute  la  société  du  XVr  siècle. 
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Ces  problèmes  forment  la  toile  de  fond  du  nouveau  livre  de  Claire  Dolan.  Elle  ne 
les  aborde  pas  explicitement,  car  son  analyse  de  l'église  et  du  clergé  d'Aix-en 
Provence  au  XVP  siècle  est  sérielle  et  structuraliste.  Elle  est  centrée  sur  l'analyse  et 
l'élaboration  des  documents,  visites  pastorales,  testaments,  livres  de  comptes  et 
insinuations  ecclésiastiques,  sans  compter,  évidemment,  les  archives  des  réguliers  et 
séculiers  de  la  ville.  Toutefois  le  résultat  nous  éclaire  sur  bien  des  points  concernant 
l'église  de  France  pendant  ce  siècle  de  stagnation,  voire  de  décadence. 

Dans  la  section  sur  les  réguliers,  l'auteur  nous  démontre  une  ville  aux  mains  des 
Dominicains,  couvent  qui  tient  le  haut  de  pavé  avec  ses  pieds  fermement  plantés  dans 
la  Faculté  de  théologie  de  l'Université.  Tous  les  réguliers  de  la  ville  semblent  être 
reconnus  pour  leurs  efforts  pastoraux,  mais  aucune  confrérie  n'est  vraiment 
florissante.  Poursuivant  cette  analyse,  Mme  Dolan  se  tourne  vers  une  étude  approfon- 
die des  revenus  et  dépenses  de  deux  couvents  féminins  et  démontre  les  différences 
d'optique  qui  caractérisent  les  différentes  congrégations.  Le  couvent  des  Domini- 
caines, établissement  des  riches,  réservait  une  part  considérable  de  ses  revenus  à 
l'entretien  et  à  la  nourriture  de  ses  membres  (34%)  ne  laissant  que  5%  des  revenus 
pour  défrayer  les  coûts  du  service  divin.  Par  contre,  le  couvent  des  Clarisses, 
établissement  plus  modeste,  consacrait  34%  de  ses  revenus  aux  services  divins. 

Poussant  plus  loin  cette  enquête  sur  la  façon  dont  les  Aixois  voyaient  leurs 
religieux,  l'auteur  nous  amène  dans  la  section  du  livre  que  j'ai  trouvée  la  plus 
passionnante.  Pour  saisir  leurs  attitudes  devant  le  clergé,  elle  a  dépouillé  et  analysé 
systématiquement  les  testaments  rédigés  pendant  les  années  1550,  1572,  et  1594. 
Dans  ces  testaments,  elle  a  relevé  les  mêmes  genres  de  spécifications  que  Galphem  a 
trouvé  en  Champagne.  Des  gens  signalaient  leurs  professions  et  leur  parenté  et 
demandaient  que  leur  cortège  funèbre  soit  composé  de  représentants  des  couvents  et 
des  pauvres.  Ils  spécifiaient  le  lieu  de  leur  enterrement,  les  messes  qu'ils  demandaient 
pour  leur  âme  et  enfin  la  disposition  de  leur  fortune.  A  travers  ces  documents,  Mme 
Dolan  a  constaté  un  déclin  dans  la  popularité  des  Dominicains  et  la  montée  des 
Observants  et  des  séculiers.  Mais  ce  qui  est  plus  important,  elle  a  noté  le  progrès 
d'une  certaine  indifférence  des  testateurs  vis-à-vis  des  détails  de  leur  dernier  repos. 
Toute  cette  section  est  analysée  avec  une  rigueur  exemplaire,  même  si  on  doit  noter 
que  les  chiffres  qui  appuyent  la  thèse  de  l'indifférence  sont  plutôt  minces.  C'est 
important,  car  cette  indifférence  va  à  rencontre  de  l'hypothèse  de  la  "christianisa- 
tion"  progressive  de  Delumeau. 

Quant  aux  séculiers,  s'ils  semblent  recueillir  de  plus  en  plus  la  faveur  des  Aixois, 
ils  ne  sont  pas  plus  zélés,  ni  plus  instruits,  ni  moins  corrompus  que  les  réguliers. 
Au-delà  de  la  position  hiérarchique  et  des  responsabilités  des  archevêques  d'Aix, 
l'auteur  démontre  qu'en  raison  de  l'absentéisme  (l'archevêque  n'était  présent  à  Aix 
que  14  ans  pendant  le  XVP  siècle)  et  parfois  de  l'indifférence,  le  vrai  pouvoir  reposait 
dans  le  chapitre.  Les  vingt  chanoines  géraient  les  aspects  matériels  et  spirituels  de  la 
cathédrale  et  de  l'autre  église  séculaire  de  Ste-Madeleine.  Ils  sont  de  vrais  gérants 
dans  le  sens  qu'ils  engageaient  des  "bénéficiaires"  pour  fournir  les  services  divins  aux 
fidèles  et  des  "fermiers"  pour  s'occuper  des  domaines  de  la  cathédrale.  Comme  dans 
le  cas  du  couvent  des  Dominicaines,  ce  sont  les  chanoines  et  le  chapitre  qui  recevaient 
la  plus  grande  part  des  revenus  de  la  cathédrale  et  la  partie  consacrée  au  service  divin 
était  minime. 

Le  rôle  des  décisions  du  Concile  de  Trente  dans  l'archidiocèse  était  très  mince  au 
XVr  siècle.  Seul  Alexandre  Canigiani,  archevêque  de  1575-1593,  essaya  d'intro- 
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duire  des  options  tridentines.  II  fit  des  démarches  pour  acquérir  un  collège  Jésuite, 
mais  faute  d'une  contribution  assez  importante  du  Conseil  de  ville,  la  Société  de  Jésus 
y  renonça.  Dans  une  autre  initiative,  Canigiani  établit  un  premier  séminaire  à  Aix  en 
1583,  mais  là  le  chapitre  ne  coopéra  pas  financièrement  et  un  document  de  1593  nous 
informe  que  le  séminaire  fut  fermé.  Il  est  évident  que  l'application  des  décrets  de 
Trente  n'a  pas  été  reçue  à  bras  ouverts  par  tous. 

Le  système  des  bénéfices  était  un  des  éléments  de  base  dans  la  constitution  du 
clergé  de  l'archidiocèse.  Mme  Dolan  consacre  un  long  chapitre  à  l'analyse  du  clergé 
et  des  étapes  de  leurs  carrières  à  travers  les  greffes  d'institutions.  Elle  démontre  dans 
cette  section  le  lien  étroit  entre  les  positions  les  plus  prestigieuses  et  les  plus 
rémunératrices  dans  l'archidiocèse  et  les  familles  les  mieux  placées  de  la  ville  et  de  la 
province  qui  faisaient  entrer  leurs  fils  dans  l'église. 

Dans  la  mesure  où  les  documents  le  permettent.  Entre  tours  et  clochers  présente  un 
tableau  clair  et  précis  du  clergé  de  la  ville  d'Aix  au  XVP  siècle.  A  rencontre  de 
Galphem,  on  ne  voit  aucun  signe  de  vie  dans  les  anciennes  formes  de  dévotion 
(confréries,  fêtes  ou  charité).  La  "christianisation"  si  chère  à  Delumeau  ne  se  voit  pas 
encore  non  plus  car  les  efforts  de  Canigiani  pour  appliquer  les  décrets  de  Trente  sont 
bloqués  par  le  résistance  des  élites.  Au  fond,  Claire  Dolan  conclut  qu'elle  n'a  rien 
trouvé  d'une  vraie  "société  ecclésiastique."  Les  éléments  religieux  n'avient  aucune 
cohérence  interne;  ils  étaient  marqués  par  des  chicanes  et  des  jalousies  entre  les 
couvents,  des  couvents  contre  des  séculiers  et  des  chanoines  contre  leur  bénéficiers. 
Tout  un  monde  séparait  le  prêtre  qui  n'avait  jamais  obtenu  de  bénéfice  et  la  chanoines- 
se  qui  jouissait  de  revenus  d'au-delà  de  5,000  florins  par  année.  Pour  elle,  cette 
société  ecclésiastique  n'était  qu'un  reflet  de  la  société  qui  l'entourait,  la  société 
Aixoise. 

La  nouvelle  analyse  des  structures  plus  réelles  qu'apparentes  de  Entre  tours  et 
clochers  rend  désuet  le  chapitre  sur  le  XVP  siècle  de  A.  Bourde  dans  Le  diocèse 
d'Aix-en-Provence  dont  la  moitié  était  consacrée  aux  évêques  et  archevêques.^  Le 
livre  de  Mme  Dolan  constitue  une  contribution  de  taille  à  la  problématique  sociale  et 
ecclésiastique  de  XVP  siècle.  Il  nous  amène  à  mieux  définir  l'église  d'avant  le 
Concile  de  Trente  et  le  rôle  qu'elle  jouait  dans  la  société. 

DANIEL  HICKEY,  Université  de  Moncton 
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Pacific  Northwest  RSA  Conference 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  March  25-26,  1983.  Papers  on  all  Renaissance  subjects  are  welcome, 
especially  if  they  have  some  connection  with  the  arts  -  visual,  literary,  and  musical. 
MSS  and  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Prof.  Jean  Maclntyre,  Dept.  of  English, 
Univ.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada,  T6G  2E5.  Deadline:  Jan.  3,  1983. 

Two  Conferences  at  the  Newberry  Library 

The  Newberry  Library  Renaissance  Conference  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  22,  and 
Saturday,  April  23, 1983.  The  Conference,  chaired  by  Michael  Lieb,  is  entitled  "John 
Milton:  The  Writer  and  His  Craft."  Speakers  include  John  T.  Shawcross,  Joseph  A. 
Wittreich,  Jr.,  C.A.  Patrides,  Alber  Labriola,  Michael  Murrin,  and  Leah  Marcus. 

A  conference  entitled  "Changing  Perspectives  on  Women  in  the  Renaissance"  will 
be  held  at  the  Newberry  Library,  May  20-21, 1983.  For  further  information  on  either 
conference,  please  write  to  The  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  The  Newberry 
Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610,  or  phone  (312)  943-9090, 
ext.271. 

Hugo  Grotius  Colloquium 

A  colloquium  to  honour  the  quadricentenary  of  Hugo  Grotius'  birth  will  be  held  in 
Amsterdam,  April  6-9,  1983.  Papers  in  English,  French  and  German  will  treat 
Grotius'  theological,  historiographical,  political,  and  literary  accomplishments. 
More  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  organizing  committee, 
c/o  Prins  Willem  Alexanderhof  5,  2595  BE,  THE  HAGUE,  Netheriands  (tel.  070- 
140.356). 

South  Central  RSA  Convention 

The  South  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  March  24-26, 1983.  For  more  information, 
write  the  Convention  Chairman,  c/o  Department  of  English,  Memphis  State  Univ., 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  38152. 
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